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PREFACE. 



THIS work has been prepared with the following design, viz. : to 
state only those important events in our history which every 
American citizen should know, and to tell them in such a way as to 
arouse the pupil's interest and inspire enthusiasm for the study. In 
carrying out this idea, the author has sought to avoid all sectional and 
partisan statements; to explain, from the standpoint of the Union, 
those principles which, coming to an issue at different times, have been 
decided by the progress of events ; and, incidentally, to inspire, by the 
sweep of the story, a love for our common country, and an intelligent 
solicitude for her destiny. 

Experience has taught the value of certain general methods of 
teaching this study. 

1. To divide the history into Epochs, giving each a characteristic 
name. 

2. To precede each Epoch by a map and questions in order to familiar- 
ize the pupil with the localities of the events about which he is to read ; 
and to follow each Epoch with a Chronological Table and a list of 
Beading References for further study. 

3. To furnish copious notes containing collateral facts, minor events, 
sketches of the lives of presidents and noted men, and, especially, those 
anecdotes of heroism and devotion that so brighten the record of our 
national growth. 

4 To give each paragraph a distinct title to aid the pupil in learn- 
ing, and the teacher in hearing, the lessoD ; and to arrange these topics 
in such a way as to form a systematic analysis of the subject. 

5. To make the great battles easy of remembrance by associating 
with the description of each the pivotal point on which its issue turned. 

6. To introduce something of the philosophy of history by stating 
the plan of each campaign, and the objects sought by, and the insults 
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of, important esfFagetnents, thas leading papile to appredate the fact 
that events binge upon each other. 

7. To Btimnlau flagging interast. and also iDdoce a more compreheo- 
Rve Btndy of history, by means of review qaeetJODB lihe the Historical 
BecreatJona of this aeries. 

This work is offered to American youth in the conSdent belief that as 
they study the wonderful hintury of tbeir native land, they will learn 
to priie their biriihright more highly, and treasure it more carefully. 
Their patriotiem must be kindled when they come to Bee bow slowly, 
yet how gloriously, thia tree of liberty has grown, what stonuB have 
wrenched its boughs, what sweat of toil and blood baa moistened its 
roots, what eager eyes have watched every ont-springing bud, what 
brave hearts have defended it, loving it even unto death. A heritage 
thos sanctified by the heroism and dt^votion of the fiithera cannot hut 
elicit the choicest care and tenderest love nf the eons. 

NOVEKBER, 1881. . 
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A SUGGESTION TO TEACHERS. 



THE following method of using this work has been successfullj^ 
employed by many teachers. At the commencement of the 
study let each pupil be required to draw an outline map of North 
America, at least i8 x 24 inches in size. This should contain only 
physical features, viz., coast-line, mountains, lakes, and rivers. If 
desired, they may be marked very faintly at first, and shaded and 
darkened when discovered in the progress of the history. As the 
pupils advance in the text let them mark on their maps, day by day, 
the places discovered, the settlements, battles, political divisions, etc., 
with their dates. They will thus see the country growing afresh under 
their hand and eye, and the geography and the history will be indis- 
solubly linked. At the close of the term their maps will show what 
they have done, and each name, with its date, will recall the history 
which clusters around it 

Recitations and examinations may b6 conducted by having a map 
drawn upon the blackboard with colored crayons, and requiring the 
class to fill in the names and dates, describing the historical facts as 
they proceed. In turn, during review, the pupil should be able, when 
a date or place is pointed out, to state the event associated with it 

It will be noticed that the book is written on an exact plan and 
method of arrangement. The topics of the epochs, chapters, sections 
and paragraphs form a perfect analysis; thus, in each Presidential 
Administration, the order of subjects is uniform, viz.: Domestic 
Affairs, Foreign Affairs, and Political Parties— the subsidiary topics 
being grouped under these heads. The teacher is therefore com- 
mended to place on the hoard the^ analysis of each Epochs and conduct the 
recitation from that without the use of the hook in the class. 



Entered according to Act of Congress, a. d. 1879, by A. S. Barnbs & Co., In the 
Office of the librarian of Congress, at Washington 
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neae vessels, coasting along the shore according to the cna- 
tom of early Toyagera, may have been drlTen by storms to 
cross the Pacific Ocean, while the crews were thankful to 
escape a watery grave by settling an unknown cotmtry : 
or, parties wandering across Behring Strait in search of ad- 
venture, and finding on this side a pleasant land, may have 
resolved to make it their home. 

American Antiqnitiea, — In various parts of the con- 
tinent, remains are found of the people who settled the 
country in prehistoric times. Through the Mississippi val- 
1^, from the Lakes to the Gulf, extends a succession of de- 



tensive earthworkB. * Similar mine are found in TariooB other 

sectionB of the United States. The largest forest trees are 
often found growing upon them. The Indians have no tra- 
dition as to the origin of these Btracttire& They generally 
crown steep hills, and consist of embankments, ditches, &c., 
indicating conBiderable acqaaLntance with mihtary science. 
At Newark, Ohio, a fortification exists which covers an area 
of more than two miles square, and has over two miles of 
embankment from two to twenty feet high. 

Mounds, seemingly constructed as great altars for religious 
purposes or as monuments, are also numerous. One, oppo- 
site St. Lonis, covers eight acres of ground, and is ninety feet 
high. There are said to be 10,000 
of these mounds in Ohio alone. 

A peculiar kind of earthwork 
has the outline of gigantic men 
or animals. An embankmeut in 
Adams County, Ohio, represents 
very accurately a serpent 1000 feet 
long. Its body winds with grace- 
ful curves, and in its wide-extended 
jaws lies a figure which the animal 
seems about to swallow. In Ilf ex- 
THH SBRTBNT HouBD. Ico Slid Pcru, stlll more wonder- 

ful remains have been discovered. They consist not alone 
of defensive works, altars, and monuments, but of idols, 
ruined temples, aqueducts, bridges, and paved roads. 

The Mound Builders is the name gives to the people 
who erected the mounds of North America. They seem 
to have emigrated to Central America, and there to have 

• It [b a stngnlufKtUutlmikBor earth gnuud over an moie cmdiiriDg thm 
my other work of mui. The grassy nionnds near Nlnereh and Babrlon bava 
nmalned tmcbaoged far ceDtaiiea. UeaDtlme maiBlve Imllilliigi of alone bave been 
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developed a high civilization. They built cities, wore cotton, 
worked in gold, silver, and copper, labored in the fields, and 
had regular govemmentB. 

The Intliflna who were fonnd on this continent east of 
the MissisBlppi, by the first European settlers, did not exceed 
200,000 in number. In Mexico, Peru, and the Indies, 
however, there was an immense population. The Indians 
were the successors of the Mound Builders, and were by far 
their inferiors in civilization. We know not why the ancient 
race left, nor whence the Indians came. It is supposed that 
the former were driven sonthward by the savage tribes from 
the north. 

Indian CharactoriBtica. *—.dr/8 and Inventions. — The 
Indian has been well termed the " Bed Man of the Forest." 
He built no cities, no ships, no churches, no school-houses. 
He constructed only temporary bark wigwams and canoes. 
He made neither roads nor bridges, but followed foot-paths 
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throagh the forest, and swam the streams. His highest art 
vas expended in a simple how and arrow. 

Progress and Education. — He made no advancement, but 
each Bon emulated the prowess of his father in the hont and 
the fight The hnnting-groand and the battle-field em- 
braced everything of real honor or valae. So the son was 



edncated to throw the tomahawk, shoot the arrow, and catoh 
fish with the spear. He knew notjiing of books, paper, 
writing, or history,* 

Domestic Life. — The Indian had no cow, or domestic 
beast of burden. He regarded all labor as d^rading, and fit 
only for women. His squaw, therefore, built his wigwam, 

* Some Mber tni tmaittlfm M«n to have been farther idmiccd tban otfacre. uhI 
tobivelngtniclcilihelreliUdTeD, MpedallrUiou young menvbo boped to becoin* 
diitfi. Id llie binoi; and CDStonu oT Uidi nUloiL 
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cat his wood^ and carried his burdens wlien lie journeyed. 
WMe he hunted or fished, she cleared the land for his com 
by burning down the trees, scratched the ground with a 
crooked stick or dug it with a dam-shell, and dressed skins 
for his clothing. She cooked his food by dropping hot 
stones into a tight willow basket containing materials for 
soup. The leaTings of her lord's feast sufficed for her, and 
the coldest place in the wigwam was her seat. 

Disposition. — In war the Indian was brave and alert, but 
cruel and revengeful, preferring treachery and cunning to 




SPBCmBN OP INDIAN HIEROGLYPHICS.* 

open battle. At home, he was lazy, improvident, and an 
inveterate gambler. He delighted in finery and trinkets, 
and decked his unclean person with paint and feathers. His 
grave and haughty demeanor repelled the stranger ; but he 

* This cat repreeents a 8pecS<)8 of pictnre-wrltliig OGCMionaOy nted by fhe Indians. 
Some Indian gnides wished to Infonn their comrades that a company of fourteen 
whites and two Indians had spent the night at that point. Mqs. 9, 10 indicate the 
white soldiers and their arms ; No. 1 is the captain, with a sword ; No. 8 the secre- 
tary, with tlie book ; No. 8 the geologist, with a hammer ; Nos. 7, 8 are the gaidee, 
wittiont hats ; Nos. 11, 12 show what they ate in camp ; Nos. 18, 14, 15 Indicate how 
many flree they made. 
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wafl grateful for faTora, and Mb wigwam stood hospitably 
open to the poorest and meaoest of his tribe. 

Endurance. — He could endure great fatigue, and in bis 
ezpeditione often lay without shelter in the severest weather. 
It was his glory to bear the most horrible tortures without 
a sign of Buffering. 

Religion. — If he had any ideas of a Supreme Being, 
they were Tague and degraded. His dream of a Heaven was 
of happy hunting-grounds or of gay feasts, where bis dog 



should join in the dance. He worshipped no idols, but 
peopled all nature with spirits, which dwelt not only in 
birds, beasts and reptiles, but also in lakes, rivers and water- 
falls. As he beUeved that these had power to help or harm 
men, he lived in constant fear of offending them. He 
apologized, therefore, to the animals he killed, and made 
solemn proraisea to fishes that their bones should be re- 
spected. He placed great stress on dreams, and his camp 
swarmed with sorcerers uid fortune-tellers. 
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The Indian of the Present— Sadt was tho Indian two 
hundred jeaiB ago, and soch he is to-daj. He opposes the 
encroachments of the settlsi, and the boilding of railroads. 
Bat he cannot stop the tide of immigration. Unless he can 
be induced to give np his roTing habits, and to cultivate the 
soil, he is doomed to destruction. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that the red man may yet be Christianized, and taught the 
arts of industry and peace. 

The ITortiunen (inhabitants of Iforway and Sweden) 
claim to have been the original discoverers of America. Ac- 
cording to their traditions, this 
continent was seen first about the 
year 1000, by one Biome, who 
had been driven to sea by a tem- 
pest. Afterward other adven- 
turers made successful voyages, 
established settlements, and bar- 
tered with the natives. Snorre, 
son of one of these settlers, is 
said to have been the first child 
bom of European parents upon 
our shore.* The Northmen 

claim to have explored the coast as far south as Florida. 
How much credit is to be ^ven to these traditions is 
uncertain. Many historiaia reject them, while others think 
there are traces of the Northmen yet remaining, such as the 
old tower at Newport, R. I.,f and the singular inscriptions . 
on the rock at Dighton, Mass. Admitting, however, the 

» SnoiTo w»a tha (bnndBT of an OIobIcIoiib famUj. One of hie deaceodnnta ts eaU 
to have been A!li»rt Tlu>rwald«en, tbe trre»t Danleb sculptor of Ibe preaeot cantarr. 
ThebeaulifuipholngnphsDfThorwaldsen'a "Day," "Night," and "The SeaeonB," 
which hang In bo man; American parlors. tbuH acqnire a new interest by being 
linked wftb the pioneer boj bum on New KORland shores so many centuries ngo. 

t S>^e " The Old Milt at Newport " in Saibner's MagaOne, Maich, 1BT9 i and ttae 
Magatine t^ American HlaloT}/, September, 1STB. 
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claims of the Northmen^ the fact is barren of all results. 
No permanent settlements were made^ the route hither was 
lost^ and even the existence of the continent was forgotten. 
The true history of this country begins with its discoyery 
by Columbus in 1492. It naturally divides itself into six 
great epochs. 

FIRST EPOCH. 

^ EARLY DISCOVERIES AND SETTLEMENTS. 

This epoch extends from the discovery of America in 1492 
to the settlement at Jamestown, Va., in 1607. During this 
period various European nations were exploring the con- 
tinent, and making widely scattered settlements. 

SECOND EPOCH. 

^ DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLONIES. 

This epoch extends from the settlement at Jamestown^ 
Va., in 1607, to the breaking out of the Eevolutionary 
"War in 1775. y During this period the scattered settlements 
grew into thirteen flourishing colonies, subject to Oreat 
Britain. 

THIRD EPOCH. 

^ REVOLUTIONARY -WAR. v 

This epoch extends from the breaking out of the Bevolu- 
tionary War in 1776, to the adoption of the Constitution in 
1787. > During this period the colonies threw off the govern- 
ment of England, and established their independence. 

FOURTH EPOCH. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATES. 

This epoch extends from the adoption of the Constitution 
•in 1787, to the breaking out of the Civil War in 1861. Dur- 
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ing this period the States increased in number from thirteen 
to thirty-four^ and grew in population and wealth until the 
United States became the most prosperous nation in the world. 

FIFTH EPOCH. 

THE CIVIL WP. 

This epoch extends from the breaking out of the Civil 
War in 1861, to the surrender of Lee's army in 1865. Dur- 
ing this period a gigantic strife was carried on between the 
Northern and the Southern States, the former struggling for 
the perpetuation of the Union, and the latter for its division. 

SIXTH EPOCH. 

RECONSTRUCTION, AND PASSING EVENTa 

This epoch extends from the close of the Civil War to the 
present time. During this period the seceding States have 
been restored to their rights in the Union, peace has been 
fuUy established, and many interesting events have occurred. 



REFERENCES FOR READING. 

The fonowlng works will be f onnd valuable for reference and additional Informa- 
tion. It is not the intention to give a catalogae of U. S. Histories and biographies 
of celebrated Americans, bnt simply to name a few works which will serve to inter- 
est a class and fhmish material for collateral reading. Bancroft's and Hildreth^s 
Histories, Irving's life of Washington, and Sparks's American Biographies, are 
siq;>po6ed to be in every school library, and to be fluniliar to every teacher. l%ey 
are therefore not referred to in this list The Lives of the Presidents, the Histories 
of the different States, and all works of local valae are nseftil, and shoald be secured, 
if possible. The Magazine of American History will be foand serviceable for refer- 
ence on disputed points of American History and Biography. Holmes's American 
Annals is invahiable, and the early volumes of the North American Beview contain 
» greiU dea} of ioterestlog historical matter. The American Oyolopoedia and Tbomas^s 
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IHctkntllT orBiOKiaphj m eiceedlnglj Mirieeable Id preparing aMjBCndftinilili* 
ing aoecdotea. With a little eftott ■ poem, a good piOM eelecttan. 
on tome liiBtorlMl topic maj be atbred. by tli« dau each da 



Siamiii'l Discmrjl s/ Amtrtca hf ikt Nartkmtii.—BTaiffsrd'i AtmrrUan Alt' 
HtHUiii.—BaJtImin't Ameitnt A mrrica.~Sguitr and Davis't Amtrican A tUiqHttUt 
aitd BiKOVtria im lAl Wnl.—Sindlnt'i Hiitsry ef Scandinavia.— Caliin'i ifirrlk 
Anurican Indiant.—Thaldur'i Indian Bisgrafhy.—Stan/t Lift and Timis s/ Red 
Jack4l, and Li/i ef Brandt.— C^opi'i L,allur Staking TaUi.— Morgan' t Ltagiu 
e/tht IrsgHail.—Sckaeicra/fi Mimoirr of Raidrnci Awiang tkm Indiant, and clhtr 
werkt by tit sami antkm-.—Failn-'s PrikiilBric Racii o/tkt Unitid Slala of A mtr- 
ica.—Bancnifft Nativt Ractt.^Maltkrw' t Biktmsik, a Ligind ^ Ikt Mnnd 
Buildtri {Fidi-n'l.—Lsmtrt Ckifprma I.igind {Pxtry).-~Ifkitlirt'i Bridal af Pn- 
maeotk{fi>ttT,\—y<nuetMMnd-Bnild,rinfTinmaii.-~G<>BdricVt Se-caUtd Caium- 
tlu.—AiKuiilJHimumentl in Amtrica, Harfer'i itasaaui, vet. u. 



(From a diawinc attributed lo Colmnbui.) 
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Epoch I. 

EABLT DISCOTERIES AND SETTLEMENTS. 



30IIAFHICAL Enoirtedge la 
he Fifteenth Centtuy.— The peo-. 
lie of £arop6 bad theo neTer beard 
if America. About tbat time, a great 
desire for geographical knoirledge 
was awakened. The campase and 
the astrolabe — an instrumeDt for 
reckoning latitude — had been al- 
ready invented. Voyagers were no 
HALBOA. longer compelled to creep along the 

shore, but began to strike oat boldly 
into the open aea. The art of printing bad just come into 
nae, and books of travel were eagerly read. 

QuetHoHt on M« G»oe"vpty of lh» f%rtl je^woi.— In the aecompaiiytiig 
Omp there are no dlTleloiu of Qa, contbisnt, u none edet^ >t that ttms. Wbsn 
thsj are callsil fbr Id Uie roUmrlBg qneatloms the object 1b to teet the pnpil'i geih 
gnpblol loiowledge. _^. 

Locale the Weat Indies. 8an 8«lT»dor mow called Guanahanl, ^wsh-nah-hah'-ne, 
and Oat iBland). Caba. Blopaninla dUlartl |hs-te, name RlTsn to Ibe lelaud hi IE" 
hr Derasllnea. 3ee Llpp. Guetteer.) ITawfonndlaad. Cape Breton, 
lelaod. HaDhattan iFland. '■". 

Deanrlba the Orinoco River. MEESlsBlppl RlTer. 8l Iawt 
Ktst. Otda Blver. Coloiado BItot. Colmnbia Bi'eT. St. John's Blver 
tor BpocbT). 

Where ie lAbradarr Central America! Floridat Ueilcot New Uezlcot 
CaUfomlal Oregon T Perat 

Locate fit. Anznatlne. Santa F$ (uhn-tah.fll. New York. Hontml. Quebec. 
AJbacj. JameBlomi. Port Boyal. Istbmiu ol Daiien. Capcfiem;. CapeChailCBi 
GVpe Ood. ChsB^s-lie Ba;. Hudson B^, 
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so BPOOH I. [1474. 

Marco Polo and other adTentorers retnnuiig from the East, 
told ivonderfnl Btories of the wealth of Asiatic cities. Genoa, 
Florence, and Venice, commanding the commerce of the 
Mediterranean, had become enriched by trade with the East 
The costly shawls, spices, and silks of Persia and India were 
iMme by caravans to the Bed Sea, thence on camels across 
the desert to the Kile, and lastly by ship over the Mediter- 
ranean to Europe. 

The great problem of the age W3S how to reach the East 
Indies by sea, and thos give a cheaper roate to these rich 
products. 

/ Colnmbos* conceived that 
iy miling west he could reach 
the East Indies. He believed 
the earth to be ronnd, which 
was then a novel idea. He, 
however, thought it much ■ 
smaller than it really is, and 
that Asia extends much ixa- 
ther ronnd the world to the 
east than it does. Hence, he 
argued that by going a few 
"*"""" hundred leagues west he would 

CbHftapber Cohuntnu ww Inrn In Oenn*, IMIj, 1MB. He was trained tot the 

ttota bis ctalldbond. Being the eldest of four ebUdKD, and bis fithec a poor 

wool-comber, mncb care derolved npon him. It Is mid that at thJit; ble h^ wai 
wblte from tronble aud aailetT. BIb kind and kiving dlBparitlaD 1b pnned by tbe 
fcct tbat in bl» pooroBt dajB he Bared part of his pittance to edncile bis ;oaiig 
bracbere and gnpporl bis aged Ibtber. 

Colnmbns was determined, shrewd, and Inteniolj rellffions. Ho belle»ed and an. 
noDDced himself to be divlneij called to"c»n7tbe true tBilb Into tbe attennoBt 
parts of Ibe earth." TnBpired by this thDugbt, no diBcoora^cement or contamely 
could diiie blm to despair atterly. It was eigbteec years from tbe conccptioD to the 
accompllBbmect of bis plan. Dnrlng all this time bis life was a marvel ot patience, 
and of brare devotion to bis one pnrpoee. 

EIb Borrow* were many; hlstrlampb was brief. Evil men naligned him to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. IHBregardlDg their promlee that he Bhould be governor-geiicial 
orer all tbe lands he ml^t dlscorer, the king and qneen sent out another governoi. 
Bud by bla order Colnnibaa was sent home In chains t Ko wonder that the whole 
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toncL the coast of Eastern Asia.* He was determined to try 
this new route, but was too poor to pay for the necessary 
ships, men, and provisions. 

Columbcis at the Court of Portugal. — He accordingly 
laid his plan before King John of Portugal, who, being pleased 
with the idea, referred it to the geographers of his conrt. 
They pronotmced it a visionary scheme. With a lurking 
feeling, however, that there might be truth in it, the king 
had the meanness to dispatch a vessel secretly to test the 
matter. The pilot had the charts of Golumbus, but lacked 
his heroic courage. After sailing westward from Cape de 
Verde islands for a few days, and seeing nothing but a wide 
waste of wildly tossing waves, he returned, ridiculing the idea. 

ColmnbiiB at the Court of Spain. — Golumbus, dis- 
heartened by this treachery, betook himself to Spain. During 
seven long years he importuned King Ferdinand for a reply. 
All this while he was regarded as a visionary fellow, and 
when he passed along the streets, even the children pointed 
to their foreheads and smiled. At last, the learned council 
declared the plan too foolish for further attention, f Turn- 
ing away sadly, Golumbus determined to go to France. 

natiofn was shocked at snch an indignity to snch a man. It is sad to know that 
although Ferdinand and Isabella endeavored to soothe his wounded spirit by many 
attentions, ihey never restored to him his lawftil rights. From flnent promises they 
passed at last to total neglect, and Colombnsdied a grieved and disappointed old man. 
At his reqneet, his ohatais were boried with him, a touching memorial of Spanish 
ingratitude. 

* Several facts served to strengthen the ikith of Columbus in the correctness of his 
theory. The Aaores and the Cape de Yerde islands were the most westeriy lands 
then known. There had been washed on their shores by westerly winds, pieces of 
wood cniionsly carved, trees, and seeds of unknown species, and especially the 
bodies of two men of strange color and visage. 

t ^ It is absurd," said those wise men. ** Who is so foolish as to believe that there 
are people on the other side of the world, walking with their heels upward, and their 
heads hanging down? And then, how can a ship get there? The torrid zone, 
through which they must pass, is a region of fire, where the very waves boil And 
even if a sh^ could perchance get around there safely, how could it eiret get back ? 
Gin a tdiip sail up hill ? " All of which sounds very strange to us now* whflQhundredi 
of tnifdeiB make every year the entire drcoit of the i^obe. 
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Colninbns SaccessfciL — His friends at the Spanish ponrt^ 
at this juncture^ laid the matter before Qneen Isabella^ and she 
wafi finally won to his cause. The king remained indifferent^ 
and pleaded the want of funds. The queen in her earnestness 
exclaimed, ^ ^ I pledge my jewels to raise the money. " But her 
sacrifice was not required. St. Angel, the court treasurer, 
advanced most of the money, and the friends of Columbus 
the remainder, — ^in all about $20,000, equal to six times that 
amount at the present day. Columbus had succeeded at last. 

ColnmbiiB's Equipment — ^Though armed with the king's 
authority, Columbus obtained vessels and sailors with the 
greatest difficulty. The boldest seamen shrank from such a 
desperate undertaking. At last, three small vessels were 
manned ; the Pinta (peen'tah), Santa Maria (ma-r6-ah), and 
Ninah (n6-nah). They sailed from Palos, Spain, Aug. 3, 1 492. 

Incidents of the Voyage. — When the ships struck out 
boldly westward on the untried sea, and the sailors saw the 
last trace of land fade from their sight, many, even of the 
bravest, burst into tears. As they proceeded, their hearts 
were wrung by superstitious fears. To their dismay, the com- 
pass no longer pointed directly north, and they believed that 
they were coming into a region where the very laws of nature 
were changed. They came into the track of the trade-wind, 
which wafted them steadily westward. This, they were sure, 
was carrying them to destruction, for how could they ever re- 
turn against it ? Signs of land, such as flocks of birds and 
fresh, green plants, were oft^n seen, and the clouds near 
the horizon assumed the look of land, but they disappeared, 
and only the broad ocean spread out before them as they 
advanced. The sailors, so often deceived, lost heart, and in- 
sisted upon returning home. Columbus, with wonderful tact 
and patience, explained all these appearances. But the more 
be argued, the louder became their murmurs. At last they 
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secretly determined to throw him overboard. Although he 
knew their feelings^ he did not wayer^ bat declared that he 
wonld proceed till the enterprise was accomplished. 

Soon^ signs of land silenced their murmurs. A staff arti- 
ficially carved^ and a branch of thorn with berries floated near. 
All was now eager expectation. In the evening, Oolumbns 
beheld a light rising and falling in the distance, as of a torch 
borne by one walking. Later at night, the joyful cry of 
^^Landl^^ rang out from the Pinta. In themormng the 
shore, green with tropical verdure, lay smiling beiore them. 

The Trfmding — Columbus, dressed in a splendid military 
suit of scarlet embroidered with gold, and followed by a reti- 
nue of his ofScers and men bearing banners, stepped upon the 
new world, Friday, Oct. 12, 1492. He threw himself upon 
his knees, kissed the earth, and with tears of joy gave thanks 
to Ood. He then formally planted the cross, and took pos- 
session of the country in the name of Ferdmand and Isabella. 

The wondering natives, who crowded the shoie, gazed on 
them with awe. They supposed the ships to be huge white- 
winged birds, and the Spaniards to have come from heaven, 
low sadly and how soon these simple people were undeceived I 

Fmrtiier Biscoveries. — ••lumbus found the land to be 
an island, which he named St. Salvador. He supposed that 
he had reached the islands lying off the eastern coast of Indi% 
and he therefore called the dark-hued natives, Indians. 
• Careful inquiries were also made concerning the rich pro- 
ducts of the East, such as spices, precious stones, and 
especially gold. The simple people had only a few golden 
ornaments. These they readily bartered for hawks* bells. 
Cuba, Hayti, and other islands were discovered and visited 
in the vain hope of securing Oriental treasures. Columbus 
even sent a deputation into the interior of Cuba to a famous 
chief, supposing him to be the great king of Tartaiy I 
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At last, urged by Ms crew, he relinqnished the search, and 
turned his vessels homeward. 

His Reception, on his retnm, was flattering in the ex- 
treme. The whole nation took a holiday. His appearance 
waa hailed with shouts and the ringing of bells. The king 
and queen were dazzled by their new and sudden acqniaition. 
Afi Colambns told them of the beautiful land be had discov- 
ered, its brilliant birds, its tropical forests, its delicious cli- 
mate, and above all, its natives waiting to be converted to 
the Christian faith, they sank apon their knees, and gave 
God thanks for such a signal triumph. 

Snbaeqaent Toyages. — 
Columbus afterward made three 
voyages. In 1498 he discovered 
the mainland, near the Orinoco 
Eiver. He never, however, lost 
the delusion that it was the 
eastern coast of Asia, and died 
ignorant of the grandeur of hia 
discovery. 

/ How the Continent was 

•named. — Americna Vesputius 

(a-m^r-i-cns ves-pli-ehe-ua), a 

friend of Columbus, accompa- 

toHB OF COLUMBUS AT HAVANA.* uled ft subsoqaent expedition to 

■ The bod; ol Colnmbns vraa depoaUed tn the OanvenI of San Fnudsco, V«n«- 
doUd, Spain. I[ nu theaea tnmaporMd, ia 1S13, to Ibe CanhuaUn Uonagtarj of 
Seville, wbera i luuidBoine mauiinieDt me steeled, b; aimmond of FerdlDUd aod 
laabeUi, wltb the eimple Inacrlption— " To Cutlle and LeoD, Colon gaie a new 
world." In 1588, hlg body, and tbat of hia aon IMego. were remoyed to the city ot 
Saint Domtneo, Hayti, and interred in tbe principal ehapel. But they were not per- 
mitted to ™»t even there, for In 1T96 they were htonglit to Havisa with impoaliig 
caremoDleB. Hia flnat reatlng.place in tbe Cathedra] la marked by a aUb elabontely 
otrved, on which U Inscribed In Spanish, 

" Oh, real thon. Imago o( the giBftt Colon, 
>^ niomand osntnrlea remain, guarded In tbelm, 
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the new world. A German named Waldsee-MQIler published 
an interesting account of his adyentures, in which he sug- 
gested that the country should be called America. This 
work, being the first description of the new world, was yery 
popular, and the name was soon adopted by geographers. 

John Cab'-ot, a nayigator of Bristol, England, by studying 
his charts and globes, decided that since the degrees of longi- 
tude diTniniah in length as they approach the pole, the short- 
est route to India must be by sailing northwest instead of west, 
as Columbus had done. He easily obtained royal authority 
to make the attempt. After a prosperous yoyage, he came in 
sight of the sterile region of Labrador,* and sailed along the 
coadt for many leagues. This was fourteen months before 
Columlms discovered the continent. Cabot supposed that he 
had reached the territory of the " Great Cham," king of Tar- 
tary. Neyertheless, he landed, planted a banner, and took 
possession in the nan»of the king of England. On his return 
home he was receiyed with much honor, was dressed in silk, 
and styled the " Great Admiral. " The booty which he brought 
back consisted of only two turkeys and three sayages. 

■•bastian Cabot continued his father's discoyeries. Dur- 
ing the same summer in which Columbus reached the shore 
of South America, Sebastian, then a youth of only twenty- 
one, discoyered Newfoundland, and coasted as far south as 
Chesapeake Bay. As he found neither the way to India, nor 
gold, precious stones, and spices, his expedition was consid- 
ered a failure. Yet, by his discoyeries, England acquired 
a title to a yast territory in the new world. Though he 

* There is a map of Cabot's preserved at Paris, on wUch the land he first saw, and 
named Prima Vista, corresponds with Cape Breton. On it is the date 1494. If this 
be authentic, it will give the priority of the discovery of the American continent to 
Cabot by fonr years, and decide that Cape Breton, and not Labrador nor the Orinoco 
River, was first seen by European eyes. Very little is definitely known of John 
Oalx>t, and even the time and place of hia Unhand death are matters of coi\)ectoie. 
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gaye to England a continent, no one knows his burial- 
place. 

We shall now follow the principal explorations made 
within the limits of the future United States, by the Span- 
iards, French, English, and Dutch. The Spaniards 
explored mainly the southern portion of North America, the 
French the northern, and the English the middle portion 
along the coast. 



• •» 



SPANISH EXPLORATIONS. 



Feeling in Spain. — America, at this time, was to the 
Spaniard a land of vague, but magnificent promise, where the 
simple natives wore unconsciously the costliest gems, and the 
sands of the rivers sparkled with gold. Every returning ship 
brought fresh news to quicken the pulse of Spanish enthu- 
siasm. Now, Cortez had taken Mexico, and reveled in the 
wealth of the Montezumas ; now, Pizarro had conquered Peru, 
and captured the riches of the Incas ; now, Magellan, sailing 
through the straits which bear his name, had crossed the 
Pacific, and his vessel returning home^ by the Cape of Good 
Hope, had circumnavigated the globe. Men of the highest 
rank and culture, warriors, adventurers, all flocked to the new 
world. Soon Cuba, Hispaniola, Porto Rico, and Jamaica were 
settled, and ruled by Spanish gbvemors. Among the Spanish 
elplorers of the sixteenth century we notice the following : 
yj Ponce de Leon (pon'-tha-da-la-6n') was a gallant soldier, 
but an old man, and in disgrace. He coveted the glory of 
conquest to restore his tarnished reputation, and, besides, he 
had heard of a magical fountain in this fairy land, where one 
might bathe and be young again. Accordingly he equipped 
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an expedition, and sailed in search of this fabled treasure. 
On Easter Sunday {Pascua Florida, in Spanish), 1512,* he 
came in sight of a land gay with spring flowers. In honor of 
the day, he called it Florida. He sailed along the coast, and 
landed here and there, but returned home at last, an old 
nian still, haying found neither youth, gold, nor glory. 

Balboa crossed the Isthmus of Darien the next year, and 
from the summit of the Andes beheld the wide expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean. Wading into its waters with his naked sword 
in one hand, and the banner of Castile (kas-te^l) in the other, 
he solemnly declared that the ocean, and all the shores which 
it might touch, belonged to the crown of Spain foreyer. 
- De Narvaez (nar-y&h-eth) receiyed a grant of Florida^ 
and (1528) with 300 men attempted its conquest. Striking 
into the interior, they wandered about, lured on by the hope 
of finding gold. Wading through swamps, crossing deep 
riyers by swimming and by rafts, £ghting the lurking Indians 
who incessantly harassed their path, and nearly perishing 
with hunger, they reached at last the Gulf of Mexico. 
Hastily constructing some crazy boats, they put to sea. 
After six weefis of peril and suffering, they were shipwrecked, 
and De Naryaez was lost. Six years afterward, four — the 
only suryiyors of this ill-fated expedition — ^reached the Span- 
ish settlements on the Pacific coast. 

Ferdinand de Soto, undismayed by these failures, under- 
took anew the conquest of Florida. He set out with 600 
choice men, amid the fluttering of banners, the flourish of 

♦ AbofOt eight years afterward, De AyBoii (dft-Oe-yonO made a kidnapping expedi- 
tion to what is now known as South Carolina. Deshring to obtain laborers for the 
mines and plantations in Uayti, he invited some of the natives on board his vessels, 
and, when they were all below, he suddenly closed the hatches and set sail. The 
speculation, however, did not turn out profitably. One vessel sank with all on board, 
and many, preferring starvation to slavery, died on the voyage. History tells us that 
in 1525, when De Ayllon went back with the intention of settling the country, the 
Indians practised upon him the lesson of cruelty he had taught them. His men were 
Inred into the interior. Their entertainers, falling upon them at night, slew the 
taiger part, and De Ayllon was only too glad to escape with his lite. 



trumpets, and the gleaming of helmet and lanca For month 
after month this procession of caraliers, priests, soldiers, and 
Indian captiTes strolled through the wildemesa, wherever they 
thonght gold might be found. They traTersed what is now 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. In the third year of 
their wanderings (1541) they emerged upon the bank of the 
Mississippi, After another year of fruitless explorations, De 
Soto died. (See Map, Epoch I). At the dead of night his 
followers sank his body in the river, and the eollen waters 
buried his hopes and his ambition. " He had crossed a large 
part of the continent," says Bancroft, " and found nothing 
BO remarkable as his burial-place." De Soto had been the 
Boul of the company. When he died, the other adventarers 
were aniious only to get home in safety. They constructed 
boats and descended the river, little over half of this gallaat 
array finally reaching the settlements in Mexioa 
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Melendez (ma-l^n-deth)^ wiser than his predecessorg, on 
landing (1565) forthwith laid the foundations of a colony. In 
honor of the day, he named it St Angostine. UUs is the old- 
est town in the United States.* 

Explorations on the Pacific— Galifomia, in the six- 
teenth century, was a general name applied to all the region 
northwest of Mexico. It is said to haye originated in an old 
Spanish romance yery popular in the time of Oortez, in which 
appeared a character called Calif omia, queen of the Amazons. 
The Mexicans told the Spaniards that most of their gold and 
precious stones came from a country far to the northwest. 
Gortez, theref ore, immediately turned his attention to that 
direction, and sent out seyeral expeditions to explore the Gali- 
f omias. All these adyenturers returned empty-handed from 
the yery region where, three centuries afterward, the world was 
startled by the finding of an El Dorado such as would haye 
satisfied the wildest dreams of Gortez and his credulous fol- 
lowers. 

Cdbrillo (1542) made the first yoyage along the Pacific 
coast, going as far north as the present limits of Oregon. 

New Mexico was explored and named by Espejo (es-pa'- 
ho) who (1582) founded Santa P6, which is the second oldest 
town in the United States. This was seyenteen years after the 
settlement xA St. Augustine. 

Extent of the Spanish Possessions, f — Spain, at the 
close of the sixteenth century, held possession not only of the 



* Many Spanish remains still exist. Among these Is Fort Marlon, once San Marco, 
which was foonded in 1666 and finished in 1756. It is bnilt of coqnina— a curious 
stone composed of small shells. 

t The conquests of the new world enriched Spain, which became the wealthiest 
and most powerful country in Europe. This made other nations all the more anxious 
to find the western passa^ire to India. The routes by the Cape of Good Hope and by 
the Straits of Magellan were long and dangerous. To find the shorter northwestern 
route now became the great wish of all maritime nationSi and has b^en anxiously 
aoos^t dowQ to the present Ume. 
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West Indies, but of Yucatan, Mexico, and Florida.* The 
Spanish explorers had trayersed a large portion of the present 
Southern States, and of the Pacific coast. All this yast ter- 
ritory they claimed by the rights of discoyery and possession. 
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FRENCH EXPLORATIONS. 

The French were eager to share in the profits which Spain 
was acquiring in the new world. Within seyen years after the 
discoyery of the continent, the fisheries of Newfoundland were 
frequented by their mariners, f 

Ver-ra-za-ni (z&h-ne), a Florentine, was the first nayigator 
sent by the French king to find the new way to the Indies. 
Sailing westward from Madeira (1624), he reached land near 
the present harbor of Wilmington. J He supposed this had 
neyer been seen by Europeans, although we know that Cabot 
had discoyered it nearly thirty years before. He coasted 
along the shores of Carolina and New Jersey, entered the 
harbors of New York and Newport, and returned with the 
most glowing description of the new lands he had found. 
He named the country New France. This term was after- 
wards confined to Canada. 

3artier§ (kar-te-a) ascended iji^^^Etiyer St. Lawrence 
(1535) to the Indian yillage of Hochelaga (ho-she-l&h-^) the 

* A writer of that time locates Quebec in Florida, and a map of fiMi^n. gt^ 
that name to all North America. ISr^ 

t Cape Breton was named by the fishermen in remembrance of their home in Brit- 
tany, France. 

t A letter of Yerrazani^s giving an account of this yoyage, and, nntil of late, 
thought to be reliable, is now considered by many to be a forgery perpetrated by 
some Italian anzions to secure for his country the glory of the discovery. 

$ Cartier had discovered and named the Gulf and River St. Lawrence the previoos 
year. In 1541-2, he and Lord Roberval attempted to plant a colony near Quebec> l( 
was composed chiefly of convicts and proved a fallore. 
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present site of Montreal The town was pleasantly situated 
at the foot of a lofty hill which Gartier climbed. Stirred by 
the magnificent prospect^ he named it Mont B6al (MOng 
Ba-al)^ Begal Mountain. 

John Ribant'^ (re-bo) led the first expedition (1562) nnder 
the auspices of Ooligny.f The company landed at Port Boyal, 
S.O. So captiyated were they,that when Tolunteers were called 
for to hold the country for France, so many came forward "with 
such a good will and joly corage/^ wrote Bibaut, "as we had 
much to do to stay their importunitie.'* They erected a fort, 
which they named Carolina in honor of Charles IX., king of 
France. The fleet departed, and this little band of thirty 
were left alone on the continent. From the North Pole to 
Mexico, they were the only ciyilized men. Food became scarce. 
They tired of the eternal solitude of the wilderness, and finally 
built a rude ship, and put to sea. Here a storm shattered their 
vessel. Famine overtook them, and, in their extremity, they 
killed and ate one of their number. A vessel at last hove in sight, 
and took them on board only to carry them captives to Eng- 
land. X Thus perished the colony, but the name still survives. 

Iiandonniere (lo-don-yare), two years after, built a f ort,also 
called Carolina, on the St. John's Eiver. § Soon the colonists 

* Jean BflMiiit, as his name fa given In CoUgny^e Ms. and in his own joomal pub- 
lished in 1568, was an excellent seaman. 

t Coligny (kO-lfin-y^) was an admiral of France, and a leader of the Hngnenots 
(Ht-g6-nots), as the Protestants were then called. He had conceiyed a plan for 
fonnding an empire in America. This woold famish an asylnm for his Hngaenot 
friends, and at the same time advance the glory of the French. T^ns religion and 
patriotism combined to induce him to send oat colonists to the new world. 

t The most feeble were landed in France. It is said that Queen Elizabeth, while 
conversing with those sent to Eugland, first thought of coloniziDg the new world. 

§ The history of this colony records an amusing storf concemiDg the long life of 
the natives. A party visited a chief in the midst of the wilderness who gravely 
assured them that he was the fother of five generatious, and had lived 250 years. 
Opposite him, in the same hat, sat his fhther, a mere skeleton, whose '* age was so 
great that the good man had lost his sight, and could speak one onely word bnt with 
exceeding great paine." The credulous Frenchmen gaieed with awe on this wonder 
taX pair, and congratulated themselves on having come to such a land»— where cer- 
tsioly there would be no need of Ponce de J/eon'i iiftbled fountais. 
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were reduced to the verge of starvation.* They were on the 
point of leaving, when they were reinforced by Eibaut. The 
French now seemed fairly fixed on the coast of Florida. The 
Spaniards, however, claimed the country. Melendez, about 
this time, had made a settlement in St. Augustine. Lead- 
ing an expedition northward through the wilderness, in the 
midst of a fearful tempest, he attacked Fort Carolina and 
m^acred almost the entire population, 
i/^ Champlain (sham-pldne), at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, crossed the Atlantic in two pigmy barks— one 
of twelve, the other of fifteen tons — and ascended the St. Law- 
rence on an exploring tour. At Hochelaga all was changed. 
The Indian town had vanished, and not a trace, remained of 
the savage population which Cartier saw there seventy years 
before, f Champlain was captivated by the charms of the 
new world, and longed to plant a French empire and the 
Catholic faith amid its savage wilds. 

De Monts (mong) received a grant of all the territory be- 
tween the fortieth and forty-sixth parallels of latitude. J This 
tract was termed Acadia, a name afterward confined to New 
Brunswick and the adjacent islands, and now to Nova 
Scotia. With Champlain, he founded Port Boyal, N. S., in 
1605. This was the first permanent French settlement in 
America. It was three years before a cabin was built in 
Canada, and two before the James Eiver was discovered. 
s] Champlain returned in 1608, and established a trading 



* Their snffSermgs were horrible. Weak and emaciated, they fSed themgelyes with 
roots, Borrel, poniided fiBh-bones, and even roasted snakes. *' Oftentimes/' says 
Landonniere, " our poor soldiers were constrained to give away the very shirts from 
their backs to get one fish. If at any time they shewed an to the savages the exces- 
sive price which they tooke, these villaines would answer them roughly : ' If thou 
make so great account of thy merchandise, eat it, and we will eat our fish ;* then feU 
they out a laughing, and mocked us with open throat.*' 

t This fact illustrates the firequent and rapid changes which took place among th^ 
aboriginal tribes. 

I Between the sit^ of {Philadelphia and Montreal. 
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post at ^ebec. This was the first permanent French settle- 
ment in Canada. The next sammery in his eager desire to 
explore the country, he joined a war party of the Hnrons 
against the Iroquois, or Five Nations of Central New York.* 
On this journey he discovered that beautiful lake which bears 
his name. Amid discouragements which would have over- 
whelmed a less determined spirit, Ghamplain firmly estab- 
lished the authority of France on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence. " The Father of New France," as he has been termed^ 
reposes in the soil he won to civilization. 

The Jesuit Missionaries. — The explorers of the Missis- 
sippi valley were mostly Jesuit priests. The French names 
which they gave still linger throughout that region. Their 
hope was to convert the Indians to the Christian faith. They 
pushed their way through the forest with unflagging energy. 
They crept along the northern shore of Lake Ontario. They 
traversed the Great Lakes. In 1668 they founded the mission 
of St. Mary, the oldest European settlement in Michigan. Many 
of them were murdered by the savages ; some were scalped ; 
some were burned in rosin-fire ; some scalded with boiling 
water. Yet, as soon as one fell out of the ranks, another 
sprang forward to fill the post. "We shall name but two of 
these patient, indefatigable pioneers of New France. 

Father Marquette (mar-k6t), hearing from some wan- 
dering Indians of a great river which they termed the " Father 
of Waters,** determined to visit it. He floated in a birch- 
bark canoe down the Wisconsin to the Mississippi (1673), and 
thence to the mouth of the Arkansas, f 

* The interference of Ghamplain with the Indians eecnred the inveterate hostility 
of the Iroqnois tribes. Not long after, they seized the missionaries who came among 
them, tortured and pat them to death. This cat off any farther explorations toward 
the sooth. The Frendti, therefore, tamed their attention toward the west. 

t Soon after, while on another expedition, he went ashore for the parpose of qaiet 
devotion. After waiting long ^r his retam, his men, seeking: him, foand that be liad 
died while at prayer. He was baried near the mouth of the Marquette. Tears after, 
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La Salle was educated as a Jesuit^ but had established a 
trading post at the outlet of Lake Ontario. He undertook 
various expeditions full of romantic adventure. Inflamed 
with a desire to find the mouth of the Mississippi, he 
made his way (1682) to the Gulf of Mexico. He named the 
country Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIV., king of France. 

Results of French Enterprise. — ^Before the close of the 
seventeenth century, the French had explored the Great 
Lakes, the Fox, Maumee, Wabash, "Wisconsin and Illinois 
Rivers, and the Mississippi from the Falls of St. Anthony to 
the Gulf. They had traversed a region including what is now 
known as Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, the Oanadas and Acadia.* In 1688 it had 
a population of 11,000. 



ENGLISH EXPLORATIONS. 

"We have seen how the Cabots, saihng under an English 
flag, discovered the American continent, exploring its coast 
from Labrador to Albemarle Sound. Though the English 
claimed the northern part of the continent by right of this dis- 
covery, yet during the sixteenth century they paid little atten- 
tion to it. At the close of that period, however, maritime 
enterprise was awakened and British sailors cruised on every 
sea. Like the other navigators of the day, they were eager 
to discover the western passage to Asia. 

Frobisher made the first of these attempts to go north of 
America to Asia — Cabot's plan repeated. He pushed through 

when the tempest laged, aod the Indian was tossing on the angry waves, he would 
eeek to still the storm by invoking the aid of the pions Marqnette. 

* As we shall see hereafter, the English at this time clang to a narrow strip along 
the Atlantic coast 
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Panama, he climbed to the top of a lofty tree, whence he saw 
the Pacific Ocean. Looking out on its broad expanse, he re- 
Bolved to " Bail an Enghsh ship on those seas. " Retnming to 
England he equipped a equadron. He sailed throngh the 
Straits of Magellan, coasting along the Pacific shore to the 
southern part of Oregon. He refitted his ship in San 

* One of the B^'on brought hack a atone wlucn waa IhoDRtit to contain gold- A 
n«et of Ulteen reasela was torlbwiib equipped foi tUs Dew El Dorado. The north- 
west puaage to Cathaj was forgotten. After innnmerahle per[J» ioeident [a Arctic 
n^one, the etilps were loaded witli the precloan ore urd lelomed. Unlunuaalelj 
hlBtotr iMBlgetB tn teQ OS whit bucimo of the cuga I 
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Francisco harbor, and thence sailing westward, returned 
home (1579) by the Cape of Good Hope.* 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert was not a saalor, but he had 
studied the accounts of American discoveries, and concluded 
that instead of random expeditions after gold and spices, com- 
panies should be sent out to form permanent settlements. 
His attempts to colonize the new world, however, ended 
fatally. Sailing home in a bark of only ten-tons burden, in 
the midst of a fearful storm the light of his little vessel sud- 
denly disappeared. Neither ship nor crew was ever seen 
rfeain. 
\f Sir Walter Raleighf was a half-brother of Gilbert, and 
adopted his views of American colonization. Being a great 
favorite with Queen Elizabeth, he easily obtained from her a 
patent of an extensive territory, which was named Virginia in 
honor of Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen. 

Raleigh's first attempt to plant a colony was on Boanoke 
Island. The settlers made no endeavor to cultivate the soil, 
but spent most of their time in hunting for gold and 
pearls. J At last they were nearly starved, when Drake, hap- 

* He was thns the first Bo^lishman who explored the Pacific coast, and the second 
European who circumnavigated the globe. 

t Baleigh was not only a man of dauntless courage, hut he also added to a hand- 
some person much leaminor and many accomplishments. Meeting Queen Elizabeth 
one day while she was walking, he spread his mantle over a wet place in the path 
for her to tread upon. She was so pleased with his gallantry that she admitted him 
to court, and he continued a favorite during her entire lifetime. Conversing with 
her one day upon the singular properties of tobacco, the new Indian weed which 
was coming into use, he assured her that he could tell the exact weight of smoke in 
any quantity consumed. The incredulous Queen dared him to a wager. Accepting 
it, Raleigh weighed his tobacco, smoked it, and then carefhlly weighing the ashes, 
stated the difference. Paying the bet, Elizabeth remarked that she *' had before 
heard of turning gold into smoke, but he was the first who had turned smoke into 
gold.^' This incident illustrates the friendly relations between Baleigh and the 
Queen. After her death, he was accused by James I. of treason, was imprisoned for 
many years, and at the age of 66 was executed. On the scafibld he asked for the axe, 
and feeling the edge, observed, with a smile, *' This is a sharp medicine, but a sound 
cure for all diseases." Then composedly laying his head on the block, and moving 
his lips as in prayer, he gave the fatal signal. 

% Thidy belieyed the Boanoke Biver had its headrwaters in golden xocks, by the 
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pening to stop there on one of his exploring tours, took pity 
on them and cafried them home. 

They had liyed long enough in America to learn the use of 
tobacco and the potato. These they introduced into Eng- 
land. The custom of ^^ drinking tobacco/' as it was called, 
soon became the fashion.* 

Raieigh^s Second Attempt — Baleigh, undiscouraged by this 
faQure, still clung to his colonizing scheme. The next time 
he sent out &milies, instead of single men. John White 
was appointed goyemor of the city of Baleigh, which they 
were to found on Chesapeake Bay. A granddaughter of 
Governor White, bom soon after they reached Eoanoke Island, 
was the first English child bom in America. The governor, 
on returning to England to secure supplies, found the public 
attention absorbed by the threatened attack of the Spanish 
Armada. It was three years before he was able to come back. 
Meanwhile, his family, and the colony he had left alone in 
the wilderness, had perished. How, we do not know. The 
imagination can only picture what history has failed to record. 

Ealeigh had now spent about $200,000, a great sum for 
% that day, on this American colony ; and, disheartened, trans- 
i f erred his patent to other parties. 

Trading Vojrages. — Fortunately for American interests, 
trading ventures were more profitable than colonizing ones. 
English vessels frequented the Banks of Newfoundland, and 
probably occasionally visited Virginia. Gosnold, f a master of 

Pacific Ocean. The waDs of a great city near its fountain were affirmed to be thickly 
studded with pearls. 

* An amnsing story is told of Baleigb while he was learning to smoke. On enter- 
ing his study one morning to bring his master a cnp of ale, his servant saw a clond 
\ , of smoke issoing from Sir Walter's month. Frantically dashing the liquor in his 
^ ~ face, he rushed down stairs imploring help, for his master would soon be burnt to 
I ^shfis I 

l^^ i-^fftik English ships were at that time accustomed to steer southward along the 

I'ieoast of Spain, Portugal, and Africa, as for as the Canary Islands, then they followed 

ttia.tfWk of Oohimlmfl to the West India Mandfl, and thence along the coaat of Ftorida 
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a small bark (1602)> discoyered and named Gape Cod^ Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, and other neighboring localities. Loading his 
vessel with sassafras-root, which was then highly esteemed as 
a medicine, he returned home to publish the most favorable 
reports of the region he had visited. Some British merchants 
accordingly sent out the next year a couple of vessels under 
Captain Pring. He discovered several harbors in Maine^ and 
brought back his ships loaded with furs and sassafras. 

As the result of these various explorations, many felt an 
earnest desire to colonize the new world. James I. accordingly 
granted the vast territory of Virginia, as it was called, to two 
companies, the London and the Plymouth. 

The London Company, whose principal men resided at 
London, had the tract between the thirty-fourth and thirty- 
eighth degrees of latitude. This was called South Virginia. 
They sent out a colony in 1607 under Captain Newport. 
He made at Jamestown* the^rs^ permanent English settle- 
ment in the United States. 

The Plymonth Company, whose principal menf resided 
in Plymouth, had the tract between the forty-first and forty- 
fifth degrees of latitude. This was called North Virginia. 

The Charter granted to these companies was the first 
under which English colonies were planted in the United 
States. It is therefore worthy of careful study. It contained 
no idea of self-government. The people were not to have the 

northward to the pohit they wished to reach. Navigators knew this was a roimd- 
ahoot way, but they were afraid to try the northern route straight across the Atlantic. 
Gk>8nold made the voyage directly fh>ni England to Massachupetts, thus shortening 
the route 8,000 miles. This gave a great impulse to colonization, since it was in effect 
bringing America 8,000 miles nearer England. 

* The river was called James, and the town Jamestown, in honor of the king of 
England. The headlands received the names of Cape Henry and Cape Charles from 
the king's sons ; and the deep water for anchorage ** which put the emigrants in 
good comfort,*' gave the name Point Comfort. 

t They sent out a colony under Captain Popham (p6p-am), in the same year with 
the London Company. He settled at the mouth of the Kennebec, but the entire party 
returned home the next spring, diBOooiaged by the seyerlty of the climate. 
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election of an offic«r. The king was to appoint a cotmcil 
which was to reside in London, and have general control of all 
the colonies ; and also a conncil to reside in each colony, and 
hare control of its local affairs. The Charch of England waa 
the established religion. Moreover, for five years, all the 
proceeds of the colonial industry and commerce were to be 
apphed to a common fnnd, no one being allowed the fruits 
of his individnal labor. 



I 



DUTCH EXPLORATIONS. 

Daring all this time, the Dntoh manifested no interest in 
the new world. In the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
howcTer, Captain Henry Hudson, an 
English navigator in the Duteh ser- 
vice, entered the harbor of New York. 
Hoping to reach the Pacific Ocean, he 
afterward ascended the noble river 
which bears his name (1609). 

On this discovery, the Dutch based 
their claim to the re^on extending hbmbv hudsoh. 

from the Delaware River to Cape Ood. They gave to it the 
name of New Netherland. .j> '~. O 

oHf CX C<- 

EXTENT OF THESE EXPLORATIONS. 

1. The Spaniards confined their settlementa and explora- 
tions to the West Indies and the adjacent mainland, and 
in the United States made settlements only in Florida and 
New Mexico. 

2. The French claimed the whole of New France, and made 
their first settlements in Acadia and Canada. 

3. The En^ish explored the Atlantic coast at variouB 
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points, and claimed this vast territory, which they termed Vir- 
ginia, having made their fii'st settlement at Jamestown.* 

4. The Dutch laid claim to New Netherland, but made 
no settlement till 1613. 

The Rival Claims. — These four claims overlapped f one 
another, and necessarily produced much confusion. While 
the first few settlements were separated by hundreds of miles 
of savage forests, this was of little account. But as the set- 
tlements increased, the rival claims became a source of con- 
stant strife, and were decided principally by the sword. 

Two Centuries of Exploration and One of Settle- 
ment. — These explorations had lasted during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and at the close of the sixteenth 
century, the only permanent settlements were those of the 
Spaniards at St. Augustine and Santa Fe. In the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, permanent settlements multi- 
plied. They were made by 

The French at Port Royal, N, /X, in 1605 j 
The English at Jamestowriy in 1607 ; 

The French at Quebec, in 1608 ; 

The Dutch at Mw Yorh, in 16 IS ;J 

The English at Plymouth, in 16W. 

* After this time, the English is the only nation that directly iuflnences the historf 
of the United States. The conntry was settled mainly by emigrants from Great 
Britain, and in the next epoch all the colonies become dependencies of that empire. 

t It is noticeable that the English grants all extended westward to the Pacific 
Ocean, the French southward from the St. Lawrence to the Gnlf, and the Spanish 
northward to the Arctic Ocean. None of the European nations had any idea of the 
immense territory they were donating. 

X Here lay the shaggy continent from Florida to the Pole, outstretched in savage 
slumber. On the bank of the James River was a nest of woebegone Englishmen, a 
handftil of ftir-traders at the month of the Hudson, and a few shivering Frenchmen 
among the snowdrifts of Acadia ; while amid still wilder desolation Champlain upheia 
the banner of France over the icy rock of Quebec. These were the advance guard of 
civilization, the messengers of promise to a desert continent. Tet, not content with 
inevitable woes, they were rent by petty Jealousies and miserable quarrels, while 
each little fragment of rival nationalities, Just able to keep up its own wretched 
existence on a few square miles, begrudged to all the rest the smallest share in a 
domain which all the nations of Europe could not have sufficed to fill.— AirfaiMii. 
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Summary of the History of the First Epoch, 
arranged in Chronological Order. 

l/ PAOl 

1403. Columbus dlsoovered the New World, October 12, . 28 

1497. The Cabots discovered Labrador, Julj 3, ... 25 

l498.KThe Cabots explored the Atlantic Coast, ... 25 

South America was discovered by Columbus, August 10, 24 

Vasco dj(HGfama sailed round the Cape of Good Hope 

and discovered a passage to India, .... 

1512.^once de Leon discovered Florida, April 6, ... 27 

1513i/Balboa saw the Pacific Ocean, September 29, . . 27 

1519-21(/(3ortez conquered Mexico, 26 

15204/l$lage]]an discovered and sailed through the straits 
which bear his name, into the Pacific Ocean ; and his 
vessel returning home by the Cape of Good Hope, 
• had made the first circumnavigation of the globe, 26 

y- 1524 Verrazani explored the coast of North America, . . 30 

^1528. Narvaez explored part of Florida, 27 

li64-8^Cartier discovered the Gulf of St. Lawrence and ascended 

/the river to Montreal, 80 

1589-4l/De Soto rambled over the Southern States and in 1541 

/discovered the Mississippi River, . . . . . 27 
I540-42^abrillo explored California and »dled along the Pacific 

Coast, 20 

\ 1541-42. Boberval attempted to plant a colony on the St. Law- 
rence, but failed, 80 

y^ 1562. Bibaut attempted to plant a Huguenot colony at Port 

Royal, but fkiled, 81 

1564. Laudonniere attempted to plant a Huguenot colony 
on the St. John's River. It was destroyed by the 
Spaniards, 81 

1565. Melendez founded a colony at St. Augustine, Florida ; 
first permanent settlement in the United States, 20 

1676-7. Frobisher tried to find a northwest passage ; entered 

/Baffin Bay, and twice attempted to found a colony 
in Labrador, but failed, 34 

lOTiKJO. I>ra"ke sailed along Pacific Coast to Oregon ; wintered 

^ in San Francisco/ and circumnavigated the globe, . 35 

s 1582. Espejo founded Santa Fe ; second oldest town in the 

United States .29 

^ 1583. Gilbert was lost at sea, 86 

'^ 1583-7 v«aleigh twice attempted to plant a colony in Virginia, 86 
1602v6o6nold discovered Cape Cod, May 14, . . . -88 
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^ii,^i, . lAft' ■ - ^ 

I. De Uonts eetabllBhed a colon}' at Port Roral, Nora Bco- 

tU ; first penusueat Freocli settlemeDt in America, . 
I60T. The English settled Jamestown ; first permanent Eng. 

lish settlement in America, Ma; 23, 
1606. Champiain planted a colony at Quebec ; first perm 

Ftencli settlement in Canada, 
1609. HudBon discovered tlie Uadeon River, . 
Cliamplain discovered Lake Ghamplain, 
1618. Settletiient of New Totk by the Dutch, . 
1080. Pilgrims settled at Plymouth ; first English settlement 

in New Eogland, December 31 
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Epoch II. 



DEVELOPMENT OP THE ENGLISH 
COLONIES. 



From 1607— the Foimdiiig of Jamestowo, 

To 1775— the Breaking out of the Rerolntion. 



HIS Epoch traces the early IiiBtory of 
the thirteen colonies — Virginia, Maa- 
1 sachneetta, Delaware, Ua^land, Ne# 
1 Jersey, -Connecticut, PennBylvania, 
South C^lina, North Carolina, Neli 
' York, Bhode Island, New Hankpshire, 
and Geoi^a. The Cavaliers land in 
, Virginia, and the Poritans in Massa- 
chusetts. Immigration increases and 
the settlements multiply along the 
whole coast. The colonies, however, still have little history in 
common. Each by itself struggles with the wilderness, con- 
tends with the Indian, and develops the principles of liberty. 

Quetlioiti on fAa Gtograpl^y of Iht Second Spoch.—'S.tiSMi of plieca In 
Italic tetters nuiT be Amnd oil the map (Or Epoch m. Locate Jameetown. Salem. 
CAminfcm. Bo?Iod. Cambrid^. Swaiizea. Provldeuce, BrtstuL Hadlej. 
Battald. PorWmoiitli, Dover. Hartfonl. WelhemBeld. New Haven. Windsor. 
Sarbrook. Hew Tork. Albanj. Schenectady. EUzabethtowD. Wilmii^on. 
PhUaddphla. St. Mary's. Edenton. .CharleitoD. Sarannah. HaverblU. Daerflcld. 
SI. Adgostlne. Qnebec Lonlsbnri;. 

Locate Fort VetuuiBO. Oswego. Presqne Isle. Fort Le Bcenf . Crown Point. 
Part VconderogB. Fort Klaj^ra. Fort dn QaeBne. Fort WUllam Henry. Fort 

Desorlbe the Ohio Slyer. Uonongahela River. French Creek. Chowan Blvsr. 
Ashley Blyer. Cooper lUver. Hlyor 81. John. Potomec River. James River. 
Hndson River. Connecttcnt River. Uohawk River, Delaware River. Kennebec 
Mver. Penobscot River. Xvatle BiTcr. Miami River. St. Lnwrence River. 

Locate Manhattan Island. Alleehany Moimtalns. Cape Bieloa. UaesacbiUGtIl 
Bq. JOtmoHt BauBil. ChesiqMiike Bay. 
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VIRGINIA. 

The Character of the colonists was poorly adapted to en- 
dure the hardships incident to a settlement in a new coun- 
try. They were mostly gentlemen by birth, unused to labor. 
They had no families, and came out in search of wealth or 
adventure, expecting, when rich, to return to England. 
The climate was unhealthy, and before the first autumn 
half of their number had perished. 

John Smith"*^ sayed the colony from ruin. First as a 
member of the council, and afterward as president, his servicer 
were invaluable. He persuaded the settlers to erect a fort and 
to build log huts for the winter. Ho made long voyages, care- 
fully exploring Chesapeake Bay, securing the friendship of the 
Indians, and bringing back boat-loads of supplies. He trained 

* Captain John Smith vtta bom to adyentnre. Whfle yet a boy he leavee his home 
Id Lincohishire, England, to engage in Holland wara. After a four-years Beryice he 
bnilds a lodge of boughs in a forest, where he hunts, rides, and studies military 
tactics. Next we hear of him on his way to flight the Turks. Before reaching France 
he is robbed, and escapes death from want only by begging alms. Having embarked 
for Italy, a fearful storm arises ; he, being a heretic, is deemed the cause, and is 
thrown overboard, but he swims to land. In the East, a famous Mussulmiin wishes 
to flght some Christian knight ** to please the ladies ; '* Smith offers himself and 
slays three champions in succession. Taken prisoner in battle and sold as a slave, 
his head is shaved and his neck bound with an iron ring ; he kills his master, arrays 
himself in the dead man's garments, mounts a horse and spurs his way to a Russian 
camp. Having returned to England, he embarks for the new world. On the voyage 
he excites the jealousy of his fellows and is landed in chains ; but his worth becomes 
so apparent that he Is finally made president of the colony. His marvelous escapes 
seem now more abundant than ever. A certain fish inflicts a dangerous wound, but 
he finds an antidote and afterward eats part of the same fish with great relish. He 
is poisoned, but overcomes the dose and severely beats the poisoner. His party of 
fifteen is attacked by Opechancanou?h (Op-e-kin-ka-no), brother and successor of 
Powhatan, vrith seven hundred warriors ; Smith drags the old chief by his long hahr 
into the midst of the Indian braves, who, amazed at such audacity, immediately sur- 
render. He is shockingly burned on a boat by the explosion of a bag of powder at 
his side ; but he leaps into the water, where he barely escapes death by drowning. 
These and many other wonderfhl exploits he published in a book after his return to 
England. Historians very generally discredit them, and even the story of his rescue 
by Pocahontas (p. 48) is considered very doubtftil. His services were, however, of 
unquestionable value tc^irginla; and his disinterestedness appears from the fact that 
he never received a foor of land In the colony his wisdom had saved. Of his last 
years we know little. He died near London, 1681. 
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tlie tender gentlemen till the; learned how to swing the aze 
in the forest. He declared that "he who would not work, 
might not eat." He taught them that iudustr; and self- 
reliance are the surest guarantees to fortune. 

Smith's Adventnres were of the most romantic character. 
In one of his expeditions up the Chickahommy* be was taken 



prisoner by the Indians, With singular coolness he imme- 
diately attempted to interest his captors hy explaining the use 
of hia pocket compass and the motions of the moon and stars. 
At last they permitted him to write a letter to Jamestown. 
When they found that this informed hia friends of his misfor- 

* This vu imdcrtakea bj (lis express order of the companj, to seek a paeHM^ to 
the Ptclllc Ocean, aod than [a India. Caplain Newport, betoTe hU reCam to Stigland, 
made a trip np (he James RIvct for the same pnrpoee. bnt on reoehing the tails con- 
daded (hat the way to India did not lie In that dtrecUonf Thpso attempts, which 
•aem so prepoeteroDS to ns now, sbow what inadeqaate IdeU then pnvalled conceni- 
log the Blze ofthla contliieut. 
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tmi^ they were filled with -BstoniBhnient.* They could not 

nuderBtand by what magical art he could make a few marks 

on paper ezpreea his thoughts. They considered him a being 

of a superior order, and treated Mm with the utmost respect. 

He was carried from one tribe to another,! and at last brought 

to the great chief, Powhatfin, by whom he was condemned to 

die. His head was laid on a stone, mid the huge war-club of 

the Indian executioner was raised to strike the fatal blow. 

Suddenly I*ocah6ntas, the young daughter of the chief, who 

dy become attached to the prisoner, threw herself 

neck and pleaded for his pardon {see note, p. 46). 

dte of the tribe was given her desire. Smith was 

and soon sent home with promises of friendship. 

protector was often thereafter to be seen going to 

rn with baskets of com for the white men. 

iond Charter was now obtained by the company 

This vested the authority in a governor instead of i> 

icil. The colonists were not consulted with regar 1 

lange, nor did the charter gnarantee to them any 

Starving Time ."— TJnfortnriately, Smith was dis- 
a severe wonnd and compelled to return to England. 
ince being removed, the settlers became a prey to 
d famine. Some were killed by the Indians. Some, 

jspair, seized a boat and became pirates. The winter 
10 was long known as the Starving Time. In sis 
hey were reduced from 490 to 60. At last they de- 
to fiee from the wretched place. " None dropped a 
lone had enjoyed one day of happiness." The next 

eierldsDceof the elmpliclty ot tfaeladlsnt, lt!e »ld tbat havlDg Mlced 
gnnpoirder beioiielDg (a tbe colonlets, tbo; planted it for need, expect- - 
hill ImrvMt of tunmnnltlon tai tbe next ooDWst. 
; WW ovei the peninanl*, bIhm leudeied w bmona' b; UcOeUu's cam- 
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morning, as they slowly moved down with the tide, to theii 
great joy they met their new governor. Lord Delaware, with 
abundant supplies and a company of emigrants. All returned 
to the homes they had just deserted, and Jamestown colony 
was once more rescued from ruin. 

The Third Charter.— T7p to this time the colony had 
proved a failure and was publicly ridiculed in London. To 
quiet the outcry, the charter was changed (1612). The 
council in London was abolished, and the stockholders were 
given power to regulate the affairs of the company themselves. 

The Marriage of Pocahontas (1613).— The little In- 
dian girl had now grown to womanhood. John Bolfe, a 
young English planter, had won her love and wished to 
marry her. In the little church at Jamestown, rough 
almost as an Indian's wigwam, she received Christian bap- 
tism, and, in broken English, stammered the marriage vows 
according to the service of the Church of England. 

Three years after, with her husband, she visited London. 
The childlike simplicity and winning grace of Lady Bebecca> 
as she was called, attracted universal admiration. She was 
introduced at court and received every mark of attention. 
As she was about to return to her native land with her hus- 
band and infant son,* she suddenly died. 

First Colonial Assembly. — Governor Yeardley (yard'-le) 
believed that the colonists should have ^^a hande in the gov- 
erning of themselves.'' He accordingly called at Jamestown, 
July 30, 1619, the first legislative body that ever assembled in 
America. It consisted of the governor, council, and deputies, 
or ** burgesses,'' as they were called, chosen from the various 
plantations, or "boroughs." Its laws had to be ratified by 



* This son 1>ecame a man of wealth and distinction. Many of the leading l^mUies 
of Virginia have heen proud to say that the blood of Pocahontas conrsed through 
their veins. 
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the company in England, but, in torn, the orders from Lon- 
don were not binding unless ratified by the colonial afisembly. 
These privileges were afterward (1621) embodied in a written 
constitution — ^the first of the kind in America. A meafiure 
of freedom was thus granted the young colony, and James- 
town became a nursery of liberty. 

Prosperity of the Colony.— The old famine troubles 
had now all passed. The attempt to work in common had 
been given up, and each man tilled his own land and had the 
avails. Tobacco was an article of export. The colonists 
raised it so eagerly that at one time even the streets of James- 
town were planted with it. Gold-hunting had ceased,* and 
many of the former servants of the company owned plantations. 
Settlements lined both banks of the James for 140 miles. 
Best of aU, young women of good character were brought over 
by the company. These sold readily as wives to the settlers. 
The price was fixed at the cost of the passage — 100 pounds of 
tobacco — ^but they were in such demand that it soon went up 
to 150 pounds. Domestic ties were formed. The qolomsts, 
having homes, now became Virginians. All freemen had 
the right to vote. Eeligious toleration was enjdyed. Vir- 
ginia became almost an independent republic. 

Slavery Introdaced.— -In 1619 the captain of a Dutch 
trading vessel sold to the colonists twenty negroes, f 
They were employed in cultivating tobacco. As their 
labor was found profitable, larger numbers were afterward 
imported. 

Indian Tronblea— After the death of Powhatan, the firm 

« In the early life of this colony, particles of mica glittering in the brooK were mis- 
taken for gold dust. *' There was no talk, no hope, bat dig gold, wash gold, refine 
gold, load gold/* Newport carried to England a shipload of the worthless staff. 
Smith remonstrated in vain against this folly. 

t From this circumstance, small as it seemed at the time, the most momentous 
consequences ensued,— consequences that, long af ter^ rent the repnblic ^rlch striib 
and moistened its soil with blood. 
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friend of the English^ the Indians formed a plan for the ex- 
termination of the colony. So secretly was this managed 
that on the yery morning of the massacre (March 22^ 1622) 
they yisited the houses and sat at the tables of those whose 
murder they were plotting. At a preconcerted moment they 
attacked the colonists on all their widely-scattered plantations. 
Over three hundred men, women, and children fell in one 
day. Fortunately, a conyerted Indian had informed a friend 
whom he wished to saye, and thus Jamestown and the settle- 
ments near by were prepared. A merciless war ensued, 
during which the. colony was reduced from 4,000 to 2,500 ; 
but the Indians were so severely punished that they remained 
quiet for twenty years. Then came a fearful massacre of 
five hundred settlers (1644), which ended in the natives 
being expelled from the region. 

Virginia a Rojral Province. — The majority of the stock- 
holders gladly granted to the infant colony those rights for 
which they were struggling at home. King James, becom- 
ing jealous of the company because of its patriotic sentiments, 
took away the charter (1624), and made Virginia a royal 
province. *" Henceforth the king appointed the governor and 
council, though the colony still retained its assembly. 

A Period of Oppression. — The British Parliament en- 
forced ^he Navigation Act (1660), which ordered that the 
commerce of the colony should be carried on in English vessels, 
and that their tobacco should be shipped to England. Besides 
this, their own assembly was <;omposed mainly of royalists, 
who levied exorbitant taxes, refused to go out of oflBce when 
their term had expired, fixed their own salary at 250 pounds 
of tobacco per day, restricted the right of voting to ^^free- 
holders and housekeepers," and imposed on Quakers a 
monthly fine of one hundred doUars for absence from worship 
in the English Church. Two parties gradually^ sprung up \xi 
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their midst ; one, the aristocratic party, was GOiapo!«d of the 
rich planters and the officeholders in thv; colony ; the other ^ i 
comprised the hberty-loving portion, of the people, whr ( JL^f"^ ' 
themselves deprived of their political right*,* 

Bacon's Rebellion. — These difScnlties came to a arvoB 
in 1676, when Governor Berkeley failed to provide for the 
defence of the settlements against the Indians. Ao this 
jnnctnre, Nathaniel Bacon, a patriotic yoang lawyer, rallied a 
company, defeated the Indians, and then turned to meet the 
governor, who had denounced him as a tr^tor. During the 
contest which followed, Berkeley was driven ont of Jamestown 
and the village itself burned, f In the midst of this success. 
Bacon died. No leader could be found worthy to take his 
place, and the people dispersed. Berkeley revenged himself 
with terrible severity. On hearing of the facts, Charles II. 

• It Is 1 enrloDfl fact that tbe rorallsU wbo Bed from Bcgland In Cromwell's timo 
took Tfffuge io Vlr^pnl*, And wera 
hoapllabl; entertained, abUa tba 
"regiddea" (Ihejndgei who con- 
demned Chailes L) fled to Haem- 
dmeette and were concealed from 
their pnranerB. 

t Qolng np the Jsmea IUtct, 
Jut before reacUng C^ty Point, 
one lees on the rlKbt-band bank 
tba rnloe of *n old ebonih. Tbe 
crnmbllng Imrei, with Its uched 
doonrayB, !■ almoet hidden bj 
the protnaioD at sbmbberj which 
enrronnda it Ita moee-covered 
walla, entwined wllb ivy pianled 
by loving baoda which haTs 
elnce crumbled into dneC look 
deaolately out opon the old 
dmrcbyud at ite back. Hera. 
pneblng aside tbe rank vines' and 
tangled bnsbea whlci conceal 
them, one Onda a (ew weather- 
beaten lombetonea. A hnge bnl- 
T«B „,„«■, .T ,.«iKf™« tonwood tree, taking root below, 

dabs, and now, with Its many ftllows, spreadi Its lofty branches high orer the kU- 
laiydead. And this la all that renulna of that J«mestown whow stmgglea we 1|Kt» 
bcrt le^rded. 
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impatiently declared, ^^He has taken more lives in that 
naked country than I did for the murder of my father. '^ 

^ — w 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Plymonth Company made seyeral attempts to 
explore If orth Virginia. Captain John Smith, already so 
famous in South Virginia, examined the coast from Penob- 
scot to Cape Cod, drew a map of it, and called the country 
New England. The company, stirred to action by his 
glowing accounts, obtained a new patent (1620) under the 
name of the Council for New England. This authorized 
them to make settlements and laws, and to carry on trade 
through a region reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and comprising oyer a million square miles. New England, 
however, was settled with no consent of king or council 

PLYMOUTH COLONY. 

Settlement — Landing of the Pilgrims.*— Ouq stormy 
day in the faU of 1620, the Mayflower, with a band of a hun- 
dred pilgrims, came to anchor in Cape Cod harbor. The 

* They were called Pilgrims because of their wanderings. About seventy years 
before this time the state religion of England had been changed from. Catholic to 
Protestant ; bnt a large nnn\ber of the clergy and people were dissatisfied with what 
they thought to be a half-way policy on the part of the new chorch, and called for a 
more complete purification from old observances and doctrines. For this, they were 
called Puritans. They still believed in a state church, that is, that the nation of Eng- 
land was the church of England ; and that the queen, as the head of both, could 
appoint church officers and prescribe the form of religious worship. They, however, 
wanted a change, and desired the government to make it to suit them. The govern- 
ment not only refused, but punished the Puritan clergy for not using the prescribed 
form of worship. This led some of them to question the authority of the govern- 
ment in religious matters. They came to believe that any body of Christians might 
declare themselves a church, choose their own officers, and be independent of all 
external authority. When they began to form these local churches, they separated 
themselves from the Church of England, and for this reason are called Separatists 
and Independents. One of these churches of Separatists j^&a at Scrooby, in the east 
Of England. Not being allowed to worship in peace, they fled to Holland (1608), 
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Kttle company,* gathering in the cabin, drew up a compact, 
in which they agreed to enact just and equal laws, which all 
should obey. One of their exploring parties landed at Ply- 
mouth, f as it was called on Smith's chart, December 21. J 
Finding the location suitable for a settlement, they all came 
ashore, and amid a storm of snow and sleet commenced 
building their rude huts. 

The Character of the Pilgrim settlers was well suited to 
the rugged, stormy land which they sought to subdue. They 
had come into the wilderness with their f amihes in search of 
a home where they could educate their children and worship 
God as they pleased. They were earnest, sober-minded men, 
actuated in all things by deep religious principle, and never 
disloyal to their convictions of duty. 

Their Sufferings during the winter were severe. At one 
time there were only seven well persons to take care of the 
sick. Half of the little band died. Yet when spring came, 
not one of the company thought of returning to England. 

The Indians, fortunately, did not disturb them. A pesti- 
lence had destroyed the tribe inhabiting the place where they 
landed. They were startled, however, one day in early spring 
by a voice in their village crying in broken English, " Wel- 
come ! " It was the salutation of Sam'-o-set, an Indian 

where they lived twelve years. Bnt evil inflaences snrroiinded their children, and 
they longed for a land where they might worship God in their own way and save 
their families from worldly follies. America offered such a home. They came, re- 
solved to brave every danger, trasting to Ood to shape their destinies. 

♦ The exact number of the pilgrims was 102. 

t The little shallop sent out to reconnoitre before landing, lost, in a furious storm, 
its rudder, mast, and sail. Late at night, the party sought shelter under the lee of a 
small island. They spent the next day in cleaning their rusty weapons and drying 
their wet garments. Every hour was precious, as the season was late and their com- 
panions in the Mayflower were waiting their return ; but " being ye last day of y« week, 
they prepared there to keepe y® Sabbath." No wonder that the Influence of such a 
people has been felt throughout the country, and that " Forefathers' Rock," on which 
they first stepped, is yet held in gratefhl remembrance. 

X This was Dec. 11, Old Style. In 1762, eleven days were added to correct an error 
in the calendar, thus making this date the 22d. Only 10 days, however, shoqld hftve 
been allowed, and therefore the correct date is the ^st, New Style^ 
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whose chief, Mas-ea-sdit, bood after Tisit«d them. The 
treaty then made lasted for fifty yearg. Ca-non'-i-euB, a 
Ifan-agstiBet chief, once sent a bundle of arrows, wrapped in 
a rattlesnake skin, as a token of defiance. GoTemor Brad- 
ford returned the skin filled with powder and shot. This 
significant hint was effectnaL 

The Progress of the Colony was slow. Their har- 
Test« were insnfBcient to feed themselves and the new-comers. 
During the "famine of 1633," the best dish they could set 
before their friends was a bit of fish and a cup of water.* 
After four years they numbered only 184. The plan of 
working in common having failed here as at Jamestown, 
land was assigned to each settler. Abundance ensued. The 

• As M IlhutiatloD at tlieir pione canl«nt. It 1b said tliat Elder Brewiler wu voot, 
over s meal cdusIbUiuc only of clune. tg retnm thankii to Qod. wbo " bad giren tboa 
of the ees& and of ttie tretuurea lild In the mod*." 
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colony was never organized by royal charter ; therefore they 
elected their own governor, and made their own laws. In 
1692, Plymouth was united with Massachusetts Bay colony, 
under the name of Massachusetts. 



MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY. 

Settlement.— John Endicott and five associates having 
obtained a grant of land about Massachusetts Bay, secured 
(1628) a royal charter giving authority to make laws and 
govern the territory. This company afterward transferred 
all their, rights to the colony. It was a popular measure, 
and many prominent Puritan families flocked to this land of 
liberty. Some gathered around Governor Endicott, who 
had ah*eady started Salem and Charlestown, some established 
colonies at Dorchester and Watertown, and one thousand 
under Governor Winthrop founded Boston (1630). 

Religions Disturbances. — The people of Massachusetts 
Bay, while in England, were Puritans, but not Separatists. 
Having come to America to establish a Puritan Church, they 
were unwilling to receive persons holding opinions differing 
from their own, lest their purpose should be defeated. They 
accordingly sent back to England those who persisted in 
using the forms of the Established Church, and allowed only 
members of their own church to vote in civil affairs. 

Roger Williams, an eloquent, and pious young minister, 
taught that each person should think for himself in all 
religious matters, and be responsible to his own conscience 
alone. He declared that the magistrates had, therefore, no 
right to punish blasphemy, perjury, or Sabbath-breaking. 
The clergy and magistrates were alarmed at what they con- 
sidered a doctrine dangerous to the peace of the colony, and 
he was ordered (1635) to be sent to England. It was in the 
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depth of winter, yet he fled to the forest and f onnd refnge 
among the Indians. The next year, Canonicns, the Narra- 
ganset sachem, gave him land to f onnd a settlement, which 
he gratefully named Providence, 

Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, during the same year, aroused a 
violent and bitter controversy. She claimed to be favored 
with special revelations of God's will. These she expounded 
to crowded congregations of women, greatly to the scandal 
of the clergy and people. Finally she also was banished. 

The Quakers, about twenty years after these summary 
measures, created fresh trouble by their peculiar views. They 
were fined, whipped, imprisoned, and sent out of the colony ; 
yet they as constantly returned, glorying in their sufferings. 
At last four were executed. The people beginning to con- 
sider them 88 martyrs, the persecution gradually relaxed. 

A Union of the Colonies of Massachusetts Bay, Ply- 
mouth, New Haven, and Connecticut, was formed (1643) 
under the title of The Uioted Colonies of New England. 
This was a famous league in colonial times. The object was 
a common protection against the Indians and the encroach- 
ments of the Dutch and French settlers. 

Eling Philip^s War.— During the life of Massas6it, Ply- 
mouth enjoyed peaoe with the Indians, as did Jamestown 
during that of Powhat4n. After Massasoit's death, his son, 
Philip, brooded with a jealous eye over the encroachments of 
the whites. With profound sagacity, he planned a confed- 
eration of the Indian tribes against the intruders. The first 
blow f eU on the people of Swansea as they were quietly going 
home from church on Sunday (July 14, 1675). The settlers 
flew to arms, but Philip escaped, and soon excited the savages 
to fall upon the settlements high up the Connecticut valley.* 

* At Hadley the IndianB surprised the people on Fast day, June \% 167& Seizing 
their muskets at the sound of the savage war-whoop, the men rushed out of the 
meetiiig-hoiLBe to fiUl into line. Bat the foe was on eTexy side. Confused and be- 
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The colonista fortified their houscB with paliBades, carried 
their anna with them into the fields when at work, and 
stacked them at the door when at church. The Harraganset 
Indians favored Philip, 
and seemed on the point 
of joining his alliance. 
They had gathered their 
winter's provisions, and 
fortified themselves in 
the midst of an almost 
inaccessible awamp. Fif- 
teen hundred of the 
colonists accordingly at- 
tacked them in this stronghold. The Indian wigwams 
and stores were bnmed, and one thonaand warriors perished. 
In the spring the war broke out anew along a frontier of 
three hundred miles, and to within twenty miles of Boston. 
Nowhere fighting in the open field, but by ambuBcade 
and skulking, the Indians kept the whole conntry in terror. 
Driven to desperation by their atrocities, the settlers hunted 
down the savages like wild beasts. Philip was chased from 
one hiding-place to another. His family being captured at 
last, he fled, broken-hearted, to his old home on Mt. Hope, 

irtldered, the nettlers seemed abont to give way, when BnddenlT » Btrange old man 
vllh loug white besM sad ancient gttrh appeared amone tbem. Ring^g out a quick, 
gharpword of commaDd, he recalled them » thetr sBuseB. Following their myete- 
r\oaa leader, the; drove the enemy headlong hetore them. The danger passed, Ibey 
looked aronnd (tor (heir dell ™™r. Bothehad disappeared as mjBterlonaly as he had 
come. The good people believed that God had sent an angel to their rescne. But 
history reveals the secret. It was the re-jicide Colonel OoBt. Fleeing from [be 
*enge»nce of Charlee II., with a price set open his head, he had for years wandered 
ahout, living In mills, elefti of rocks, and forest cavea. At last he had found an asy. 
Inm vilb the Hadley minister. Prom hia window he had seen the stealthy Indians 
coming down the htn. Fired with deslrr to do one more good deed lor Qod's people, 
he nished from hla hiding-place, led them on to victory, and then retomcd to hie 
retreat, never more to reappear.— One leama with regret that recent reaearch throws 
great doobt over the tmth of this thrfUIng atory. It is curious to nolic* aleo that 
there la no proof that Philip poaaeseed BDT eloquence or was even piesenl In any light, 
(ItongliaUUiMeatManeaUtaanliltharlabeaimadebyrel 
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near Briatol, E. I., where he "wae shot by a faithless In- 

Naw England a 
Boyal Province.— The 
Navigation Act (p. 51), 
which we have seen bo 
nupopnlar in Virginia, 
waa exceedingly oppres- 
eive in MaesachuBetta, 
which poBseBsed a thriv- 
ing commerce. In spite 
of the decree the colony 
opened a trade with the 
West Indies. The roy- 
alists in England deter- 
mined that this hold re- 
publican spirit should be 
quelled. An English 
officer who attempted to 

enforce the Navigation xivc naut. 

■ Act having been com- , 

pelled to return home, Charles IL eagerly seized upon the 
excnee thus offered, and made Massachusetts a royal pro- 
vince. The king died before his plan was completed, but 
James II. (1686) declared the charters of all the New Eng- 
land colonies forfeited, and sent over Sir Edmund Andros, 
B& first royal governor of New England. He carried things 
with a high hand. The colonies endured his oppression 
for three years, when, learning that his royal master waa 
dethroned, they rose against their petty tyrant and put him 
in jaU. With true Puritan sobriety they then quietly 
resnmed their old form of government. This lasted for 
three years, when Sir William Phipps came as royal gover- 
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nor oyer a province embracing Massachusetts^ Maine, and 
Nova Scotia, ttom this time till the Beyolution, Massachu- 
setts remained a royal province. 

Salem Witchcraft (1692). — A strange delusion known 
as the Salem witchcraft,* produced the most intense excite- 
ment. The children of Mr. Parris, a minister near Salem, 
performed pranks which could be explained only by supposing 
that they were under Satanic influence. Every effort was 
made to discover who had bewitched them. An Indian 
servant was flogged until she admitted herself to be guilty. 
Soon others were affected, and the terrible mania spread 
rapidly. Committees of examination were appointed and 
courts of trial convened. The most improbable stories were 
credited. To express a doubt of witchcraft was to indicate 
one's own aUiance with the evil spirit. Persons of the 
highest respectability, clergymen, magistrates, and even the 
governor's wife were implicated. At last, after fifty-five 
persons had been tortured and twenty hung, the people 
awoke to their folly. 



MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

These Colonies were so intimately united with Massa- 
chusetts that they have almost a common history. ( Gorges 
(gor-jez) and Mason, about two years after the landing of the 

* A beUef in witchcraft was at that tfane nnivereal. Sir Matthew Hale, one of the 
moBt enlightened jndges of Bngland, repeatedly tried and condemned persons 
accased of witchcraft. Blackstone himself, at a later day, declared that to deny 
witchcraft was to deny Revelation. Cotton ifather, the most prominent minister of 
the colony, was active in the rooting ont of this supposed crime. He published a 
book full of the most ridiculous witch stories. One judge, who engaged in this per- 
secution, was afterward so deeply penitent that he observed a day of fiisting in each 
year, and on the day of general fiist rose in his place in the Old South Church at 
Boston, and in the presence of the congregation handed to the pulpit a written coop 
ftieion acknowled^g his error, and praying for forgivenees. 
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Pilgrims^ obtained from the Council for Kew England the 
grant of a large tract of land which lay between the Mer- 
rimac and Kennebec Biyers."^ They established some small 
fishing stations near Portsmonth and at Doyer. This patent 
being afterward dissolyed^/ Mason took the country lying 
west of the Piscataqua^ and named it New Hampshire; 
Gorges took that lying east, and termed it the proyince of 
Maine.* ''Massachusetts, howeyer, claimed this territory, and 
to secure it paid six thousand dollars to the heirs of Gorges. 
Maine was not separated from Massachusetts till 1820. The 
feeble settlements of New Hampshire also placed themselyes 
under the protection of Massachusetts. " Three times, either 
by their own consent or by royal authority, they were joined 
in one colony, and as often separated," until 1741, when 
New ^ampshire became a royal proyince^ and so remained 
until the Beyolution. 



♦•♦ 



CONNECTICUT. 



Settlement — About eleyen years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims, Lord Say-and-Seal and Lord Brooke ob- 
tained from the Earl of Warwick a transfer of the grant of 
the Connecticut t yalley, which he had secured from the 
Council for New England. The Dutch claimed the territory, 
and before the English could take possession, built a fort at 
Hartford, and commenced traflSc with the Indians. Some 
traders from Plymouth sailing up the riyer were stopped by 

* To distingniiBh it from the islands alon^ the coast, this conntry had heen called 
the Mayne (main) land, which perhaps j^ve rise to its present name. New Hamp- 
Bhire was so called from Hampshire in England, Mason^s home. The settlers of New 
Hampshire were long Texed with suits brought by the men into whose hands Mason's 
gnnt had fallen. 

t This state is named tnm Us prindpal liYer— Cknmecticiit being the Indian word 
for Long Bl9tr. 
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the Dutch, who threatened to fire npon them. Bnt they 
kept on and established a post at Windsor (win'-zer). Many 
people from Boston, allured by the rich meadow lands, settled 
near. In the autumn of 1635, John Steele, one of the proprie- 
tors of Cambridge, led a pioneer company "out west,^* as it 
was then called, and laid the foundations of Hartford The 
next year the main band, with their pastor — Thomas Hooker, 
a most eloquent and estimable man — came, driving their 
flocks before them through the wilderness. In the meantime 
John Winthrop* established a fort at the mouth of the river, 
and thus shut out the Dutch. This colony, in honor of the 
proprietors, was named Saybrook. 

The Pequod War. — The colonists had no sooner be- 
come settled in their new home than the Pequod Indians 
endeavored to persuade the NTarragansets to join them in a 
general attack upon the whites. Roger Williams hearing of 
this, and forgetting all the injuries he had received, on 
a stormy night set out in his canoe for the Indian village. 
Though the Pequod messengers were present, he prevailed 
upon the old Narraganset chief to remain at home. So the 
Pequods lost their ally and were forced to fight alone. They 
commenced by murdering thirty colonists. Captain Mason, 
therefore, resolved to attack their stronghold on the Mystic 
Eiver. | His party approached the fort at daybreak (June 4, 
1637). Aroused by the barking of a dog, the sleepy sentinel 
shouted ^^Owanux I Owanux I'' (the Englishmen !) but it was 
too late. The troops were already within the palisades. The 
Indians, rallying, made a fierce resistance,when Captain Mason, 

♦John Winthrop appears in history without blemish. Highly educated and 
accomplished, he was no less upright and generous. In the bloom of life, he left all 
his brilliant prospects in the old world to follow the fprtunes of the new. When his 
ilEither had made himself poor in nurturing the Massachusetts colony, this noble son 
gave up voluntarily his own large inheritance to " ftirther the good work." It was 
through his personal influence and popularity at court that the liberal charter wae 
procured from Charles XL which guaranteed freedom to Comiecticut 



.^ 
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seizing a firebrand, hurled it among the vigwams. The 
fiames quickly swept through the encampment. The Eng- 
lish themselyes barely escaped. The few Indiana who fled to 
the ewampa were hunted down. The tribe perished in a day. 

The Three Colonies.—!. Hie New Haven Colony was 
founded (1638) by a number of wealthy London families. 
They took the Bible for law, and only church members could 
Tote. 2. The Connecticut Colony, proper, comprising Hart- 
ford, Wethersfield and Windsor, adopt«d a written constitu- 
tion in which it waa agreed to give to all freemen the right 
to Yote. Thia was the first instance in history of a written 
constitution fTamed by the people. 3. The Saybrook Colony 
was at first governed by the proprietors, but was after- 
ward sold to the Connecticut colony. This reduced the three 
colonies to two. 

A Royal Charter was obtained (1663) which united 
both these colonies and guaranteed to all the rights upon 
which the Connecticut 
colonists had agreed. This 
was a precious document, 
since it gave them almost 
independence, and was 
the most favorable yet 
granted to any colony, f 
Twenty-four years after, 
Ctovemor Andros march- 
ing from Boston over the ^"^ tHAHTKn oak. 
route where the pious Hooker had led his little flock fifty 
years before, came "glittering with scarlet and lace "into 
file assembly at Hartford, and demanded the charter. A pro- 
tracted debate ensued. The people crowded around to take a 
last look at this guarantee of their liberties, when suddenly 
the lights were extinguished. On being relighted, the charter 
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was gona William Wadsworth had seized it, escaped through 
the crowd and hidden it in the hollow of a tree, &iinoas ever 
after as the Charter Oak. Howeyer, Andros pronounced the 
charter government at an end. ** Finis " was written at the 
close of the minutes of their last meeting. When the gov- 
ernor was so summarily deposed in Boston the people brought 
the charter from its hiding-place, the general court reassem- 
bled, and the " finis " disappeared.* 



^»» 



RHODE ISLAND. 

Settlement. — Boge.. Williamsf settled Providence Planta- 
tion in 1636, the year in which Hooker came to Hartford. 
Other exiles from Massachusetts followed, J among them the 
celebrated Mrs. Hutchinson- A party of these purchased § 
the island of Aquiday and established the Bhode Island Plan- 
tation. Roger Williams stamped upon these colonies his 

* Another attempt to infHnge upon charter rights occurred in 1608. Govemor 
Fletcher ordered the militia placed under his own command. Having called them 
oat to listen to his royal commission, he began to i?ad. Immediately Captain 
Wadsworth ordered the drums to ba beaten. Fletcher commanded silence, and b^an 
again. " Drum, dram ! " cried Wadsworth. " Silence I " shouted the governor. 
*' Dmm, drum, I say ! " repeated the captain ; and then turning to Fletcher, with a 
meaning look, he added : ** If I am interrupted again, I will make the sun nhine 
through you." The governor did not press the matter.— The story of the Charter 
Oak is denied by some, who claim that contemporary history does not mention it, 
and that probably Andros seized the charter, while the colonists had previously made 
a copy. 

t William Blackstone, being as dissatisfied with the yoke of the ** lords brethren ^* 
in Boston as with that of the *' lord bishops ^^ in Bngland, some time before this re> 
moved to the banks of what is now called the Blackstone, near Providence. He^ 
however, acknowledged the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 

X Persecuted reftigees from all quarters flocked to Providence ; and WiUiamB 
shared equally with all the lands he had obtained, reserving to himself only two 
small fields which, on his first arrival, he had planted with his own hands. 

% An island of a reddish appearance was observed lying in the bay. This was 
known to the Batch a? Roode or Red Island* Hence the name of the ialaod and 
ptate of Rhod9 l^^d^SroihCWi, 
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fayorite idea of religiotifl toleration^ i. e.y that the ciyil power 
has no right to interfere with the religions opinions of men. 
A Charter. — The colonists wished to join the New Eng- 
land Union^ but were refused on the ostensible plea that 
they had no charter. Williams accordingly visited England 
and obtained a charter uniting the two plantations. On his 
return the people met, elected their oflScers, and (1647) 
agreed on a set of laws guaranteeing freedom of faith and 
worship to all, — "the first legal declaration of liberty of 
conscience ever adopted in Europe or America.^' 



:^U^. 
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Settlement. — Soon after the'discoyery of the Hudson, as 
preyiously described (p. 39), Dutch ships began to visit the 
river to traffic in furs with the Indians. Afterward the West 
India Company obtained a grant of New Netherland, and 
under its patronage permanent settlements were made nt New 
Amsterdam* and also at Fort Orange (Albany). The com- 
pany allowed persons who should plant a colony of fifty 
settlers to select and buy land of the Indians, which it was 
agreed should descend to their heirs forever. These persons 
were called " patroons " (patrons) of the manor. 

The Four Dutch Gtovemors.— The history of New York 

* Some hnts were built by the Datch traders on Manhattan Island in 1613. and a 
trading-poet was established a year or two after. A fort was completed, in 1615, 
eonth of the present site of Albany. Bight or nine years later, a party of Walloons 
or Protestants fxova Belgian provinces were brought over by the company. About 
the same time, Fort Orange was erected, and eighteen families built their bark hnts 
under its protection. In 1636, Minuit. the fin^ governor, arrived in New Amsterdam, 
and purchased Manhattan Islacnd of the Indians for about $24, nearly 1 mill per acre.- 
8(mie of the old Dutch manors remain to this day. The fomoi^s ^ti-rent difficultiei? 
^. 183) grew oot of s^ch tttles. 
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for twenty years ia only an aooonnt of Indian bntol^ries, 
Taried by difficnlties with the Swedes on tiie Delaware^ and 
■the English on the Connecticat.* These distorbanceB are 
monotonoua enough in the recital, bnt doubtless thrilled the 
Wood of the early Knickerbockers. Peter Stnyvesant was the 
last and ablest of the four Dutch goTemors. He agreed with 
Connecticnt, upon the boundary line, and taking an armed 



force, marched upon the Swedes, who at once submitted to 
him. But the old GoTemor hated democratic institutions, 
and was terribly vexed in this wise. There were some Eng- 
lish in the colony, and they longed for the rights of self- 
government which the Connecticut people enjoyed. They 
kept demanding these privileges and talking of them to their 
Dutch neighbors. At this juncture an English fleet came to 
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anchor in the harlSbr^ and demanded the surrender of the 
town in the name of the Duke of York. Stout-hearted old 
Peter pleaded with his council to fight. But in vain. Tiiey 
rather liked the idea of English rule. The surrender was 
signed; and at last the reluctant goyemor attached his name. 
In September^ 1664^ the English flag floated oyer Manhattan 
Island. The colony was named New York in honor of the 
proprietor. 

The TingllBh Gtovemor s disappointed the people by not 
granting them their coyeted rights. A remonstrance against 
being taxed without representation was burned by the hang- 
man. So that when, after nine years of English rule, a 
Dutch fleet appeared in the harbor, the people went back 
quietly under their old rulers. But the next year peace 
being restored betvf een England and Holland, New Amster- 
\ dam became New York again. Thus ended the Dutch rule 
in the colonies. Andros, who twelve years after played the 
tyrant in New England, was the next goyemor, but he ruled 
so arbitrarily that he was called home. Under his successor, 
I Dongan, an assembly of the representatives of the people was 
'/ called, by permission of the Duke of York. This was but a 
7 transient gleam of civil freedom, for two years after, when 
the Duke of York became James II., king of England, he 
forgot all his promises, forbade legislative assemblies, pro- 
hibited printing-presses, and annexed the colony to New 
England. When, however, Andros was driven from Bos- 
ton, Nicholson, his lieutenant and apt tool of tyranny in 
New York, fled at once. Captain Leisler, supported by the 
democracy but bitterly opposed by the aristocracy, thereupon 
administered affairs very prudently until the arrival of Gov- 
ernor Sloughter (slaw-ter) who arretted him on the absurd 
charge of treason. Slou^ter was unwilling to execute him, 
but Leisler's enemies, at a dinner party, made the governor 
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drank, obtained his signature, and before he became sober 
enough to repent, Leisler was no more.* 

From this time till the Eevolution, the struggles of the 
people with the royal governors for their rights, developed 
the spirit of liberty and paved the way for that eventful crisis. 



• •» 



NEW JERSEY. 

SettIement.-fThe present State of New Jersey was em- 
braced in the territory of New Netherland, and the Dutch 
made settlements at several places near New York. ; Soon 
after New Netherland passed into the hands of the Duke of 
York, he gave the landf between the Hudson and the Dela- 
ware to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. In 1664, a 
company from Long Island and New England settled af 
Elizabethtown, which they named after Carteret's wife. This 
was the first permanent English settlement in the State. 

East and West Jersey. — Lord Berkeley sold his share 
to some English Quakers. This part was called West Jersey. 
A company of Quakers soon settled at Burlington. Others 
followed, and thus West Jersey became a Quaker colony. Sir 
George Carteret's portion was called Edst Jersey. After 

• * For many yean tbe Atlantic Ocean was infeeted by pirates. A little after the 
events narrated above, William Eidd, a New York shipmaster, was sent ont to cruise 
against these sea-robbers. He turned pirate himself and became the most noted of 
them alL Setnming from his cruise, he was at length captured while boldly walking 
in the streets of Boston. He was carried to England, tried, and hung. His name 
and deeds have been woven into popular romance, and the song ^^ Hy name is Cap- 
tain Eidd, as I sailed, as I sailed," is well known. He is believed to have buried his 
ill-gotten riches on the coast of Long Island or the banks of the Hudson, and these 
localities have been oftentimes searched by credulous persons seeking for Eidd's 
treasure. 

t This tract was called New Jersey in honor of Carteret, who had been governor of 
Jersey island in the BngUsh ChanneL 
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Ills death it was sold to William Penn and eleyen other 
Quakers.* 

New Jersey ITnited. — Constant disputes arose out of 
the land titles. Among so many proprietors the tenants 
hardly knew from whom to obtain their titles for land. The 
proprietors finally (1702) surrendered their rights of govern- 
ment to the English crown, and the whole of New Jersey 
was united with New York under one governor, but with a 
separate assembly. Thirty-six years after, at the earnest 
request of the people^ New Jersey was set apart as a distinct 
royal province. 



PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE. 

Settlement. — The first permanent settlement in Dela- 
ware was made (1638) by the Swedes, on a tract which they 
called New Sweden, lying near Wilmington. They also 
made the first settlement in Pennsylvania, a few miles below 
Philadelphia. The Dutch subsequently conquered these set- 
tlements, but they continued to prosper long after the 
Swedish and Dutch rule had yielded to the constantly 
growing English power. 

William Fenn, the founder of Pennsylvania, was a celc 
brated English Quaker, f He obtained from Charles II. a 

♦ It was settled, however, largely by Pnritans and Scotch Preebyteriang. The i 

latter having reftased to accept the English form of religion, had been bitterly perse- 
cnted. Fleeing their native country they found an asylom in this favored land. • ! 

t The Quakers, avoiding unmeaning forms, aim to lead purely spiritual lives. j 

Their usual worship is conducted in solemn silence, each soul for iteelir. They take 
no oath, make no compliments, remove not the hat to king or raler, and " thee'* and 
" thou ** both fHend and foe. Every day is to them a holy day, and the Sabbath 
simply a day of rest We can readily see how this must have scandalized the 
Puritans. 

WUUam Penn became a Qpaker while in college at Oxford. Befnaing to wear the 
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grant of the land lying west of the Delaware. This tract 
Penn named Sylvania, but the king insisted upon calling it 
Pennsylvania* (Penn's woods). The Duke of York added to 
this grant the present State of Delaware, which soon came 
to be termed the " Three lower counties on the Delaware.** 
Penn wished to form a refuge for his Quaker brethren, who 
were bitterly persecuted in England. He at once sent over 
large numbers, as many as two thousand in a single year. 
The next year he came himself, and was received by the 
settlers with the greatest cordiality and respect. 

Philadelphia Founded. —The year following (1683) 
Penn purchased land of the Swedes and laid out a city which 
he named Philadelphia, signifying brotherly love. It was in 
the midst of the forest, and the startled deer bounded past 
the settler who came to survey his new home. Yet within a 
year it contained one hundred houses ; in two years num- 
bered over two thousand inhabitants; and in three years 
gained more than New York had in half a century. 

The Great Law was a code agreed upon by the legisla- 
tive body which Penn called from among the settlers soon 
after his arrival. It made faith in Christ a necessary quali- 
fication for voting and office-holding ; but also provided that 
no one believing in "Almighty God" should be molested in 
his religious views. The Quakers, having been persecuted 

cnstomary Btndent^s snrpllce, he with others violently aseanlted eome fellow-Btndents 
and stripped them of their robes. For this he was expelled. His father wonld not 
allow him to return home. Afterward relenting, he sent him to Paris, Cork, and 
other cities, to soften his Quaker peculiarities. After several ontiappy quarrels, his 
father proposed to overlook all else if he would only consent to doff his hat to the 
king, the Duke of York, and himself. Penn still refhsing, he was again turned out 
of doors. He was several times imprisoned for his religious extremes. On the death 
of his fiither, to whom he had once more been reconciled, he became heir to quite a 
fortune. He took the territory which forms Pennsylvania in payment of a debt of 
£16,000 due his fother from the crown. 

* Penn offered the secretary who drew up the charter twenty guineas to leave off 
the prefix ** Penn.** This request being denied, the king was appealed to, who com- 
manded the tract to be called Pennsylyania, in honor of William Penn^s fiithec. 
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themselTes, did not celebrate their liberty by persecnting 
othera. Penn, himself, surrendered the most of his power to 
the people. His highest ambition seemed to be to advance 
their interests. He often declared that if he knew anything 
more that coold make them happier, he would freely grant it. 

Fenn'B Tteaty with the Indians* possesses a romantio 
interest He met them un- 
der a large elm treef near 
Philadelphia. The saTagea 
were touched by his gentle 
words and kindly bearing. 
" We will live in love with 
William Penn and his chil- 
dren," said they, "as long 
as the snn and moon shall 
shine. "J 

Fenn'a Retnm. — Penn 
retamed to England (1684) 
leaving the colony fairly 
established. His benevo- 
lent qiirit shone forth in 
his parting words, "Dear 
friends, my lore salntes 

yOtl all. " fffATUB or PXHH IN PHILABHUHIA. 

Delawara. — The three lower conntiea on the Delaware 

* " We meet,' Mid Pom, "mtbe broad psthvtr of good tiitliuid goodirlll; no 
kdnuiuge ^ull be takni on slUier aide, but lU shill be openiteaB and love. The 
Msndrhip between jon Mid me I wlQ not compare to a duln ,■ for Hut the mine 
migbc nut or the UBng tne ml(^t break. We are the ume aa If one nun'a body 
were to be divided into two piRi ; ne are an One Oeib and blood." 

t Tbii tree was cireftillf preaarred nutQ ISID, when it waa blown down. A mon- 
nment now mark* the apot. 

t The itmple-nilnded aaUvea kept the hletorr of this treat; bjr maana of etrlnga 
of wampnm, and they would often count over the abelk on a clean piece of bark and 
rehearaa Ita pnnialona. " It wae the only mstT never awom to, and the only one 
oarer broken." On ereiT hand the bidiaua wagad nlantleM war with the coloniat, 
bat tbey nerei >bed a dn^ of Qnaker bkMid. 
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being greatly offended by the action of the council which 
Penn had left to govern in his absence, set up for themselves. 
Penn '* sorrowfully" consented to their action, appointed a 
deputy governor over them, and afterward granted them an 
assembly. Pennsylvania and Delaware, however, remained 
under one governor until the Eevolution. 

Fenn's Heirs after his death (1718) became p.^oprietors 
of the flourishing colony he had established. It was ruled by 
deputies whom they appointed, until (1779) the State of 
Pennsylvania bought out their claims by the payment .of 
about half a million of dollars. 



• •» 



MARYLAND. 

Settlement. — ^Lord Baltimore* [Cecil Calvert], a Catholic, 
was anxious to secure for the friends of his church a refuge 
from the persecutions which they were then suffering in 
England, f He accordingly obtained from King Charles a 
grant of land lying north of the Potomac. The first settle- 
ment was made (1634) by his brother at an Indian village 
which he called St. Mary's, near the mouth of the Potomac 

The Charter was very different from that granted to Vir- 

* His fiither, Qeorge Calvert, the flret Lord Baltimore, with this same design had 
attempted to plant a colony in Newfoundland. Bat having foiled on account of the 
severity of the climate, he visited Virginia. When he found that the Catholics were 
there treated with great harshness, he returned to England, took out a grant of land, 
and bestowed upon it, in honor of the queen, Henrietta Maria, the name Maryland. 
£re the patent had received the great seal of the king, Lord Baltimore died. His 
son, inheriting the father^s noble and benevolent views, secured the grant himself^ 
and carried out the philanthropic scheme. 

t It is curious to observe, how larsrely this country was peopled in its earlier days 
by refugees for religious foith. The Huguenots, the Puritans, the Quakers, the 
Presbyterians, the Catholics, the persecuted of eveiy sect and creed, all flocked to 
this *" home of the f^ee.** 
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ginia^ smce it gaye to all freemen a voice in malring the laws. 
An Assembly, called in accordance with this provision, passed 
(1649) the celebrated Toleration Act, which secured to al} 
Christians liberty to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. Maryland, like Bhode Island,* became 
an asylum for the persecuted. 

Civil Wars.— 1. Clayhome^s Rebellion (1635).— The Vir- 
ginia colony claimed that Lord Baltimore's grant covered 
territory belonging to them. Claybome, a member of the 
Jamestown council, was especially obstinate in the matter. 
He had already established two trading posts in Maryland, 
which he prepared to defend by force of arms. A bloody 
skirmish ensued, in which his party was beaten. He, him- 
self, had fled to Virginia, on the eve of battle, but being 
accused of treason, was sent to England for trial He was, 
however, acquitted of this charge. Ten years afterward he 
came back, raised a rebellion, and drove Calvert, then governor 
J of Maryland, out of the colony. The governor returned at 

last with a strong force, and Claybome fled. This ended iiie 
contest. 

2. The Protestants and the Catholics. — ^The Protestants, 
having obtained a majority in the Assembly, made a most 
ungrateful use of their power. They refused to acknowledge 
the hereditary rights of the proprietor, assailed his religion, 
excluded Catholics from the Assembly, and even declared 
them outside the protection of the law. Civil war ensued. 
For years the victory alternated. At one time two govern- 
ments, one Protestant, the other Catholic, were sustained. 
In 1691, Lord Baltimore was entirely deprived of his rights 
as proprietor, and Maryland became a royal province. The 

* Two yean before, Bhode Teland had paraed an act protecting every khri of re- 
flgions ftith and worship. Maryland extended protection to all forms of Chnatianity 
•kme. 
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Church of England was establiBhed^ and the Catholics were 
again disfranchised in the yery proTince they had planted. 
In 1716, the fourth Lord Baltimore recovered the goyem- 
menty and religious toleration was again restored. Maryland 
remained under this administration until the BeyolutioiL 
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THE CAROLINAS. 

Settlement. -r-Lord Clarendon and several other noblemen 
obtained (1663) from Charles II. * a grant of a vast tract south 
of Virginia, which was termed in honor of the king, Caro- 
lina. Two permanent settlements were soon made. 1. The 
Albemark] Colony. This was a name given to a plantation 
which was already settled by people who had pushed through 
the wilderness from Virginia. A governor from their own 
number was appointed over them. They were then left in 
quiet to enjoy their liberties and forget the world. J ' 2. The 
Carteret Colony was established (1670) by English emigrants. 
They first sailed into the well-known waters where Eibaut 
anchored and the fort of Carolina was erected so long before. 
Landing, they began a settlement on thb banks of the Ashley, 
but afterward removed to the ''ancient groves covered with 
yellow jessamine," which marked the site of the present 
city of Charleston. The growth of this colony was rapid 
from the first. Thither came shiploads of Dutch from New 
York, dissatisfied with the English rule and attracted by the 

* This in Latin is Carolns IL 

t Both colonies were named after prominent proprietors of the grant 

t Bxcept when rent day came. Then they were called npon to pay to the BngUab 
proprietors a half-penny per acre. 
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genial climate. The Hugaenots (French Protestants)^ hunted 
from their homes, here found a southern welcome.* 

The Qrand Model was a form of government for the 
colonies prepared by Lord Shaftesbury and the celebrated 
philosopher, John Locke. It was a magnificent scheme. The 
wilderness was to be divided into vast estates, with which 
hereditary titles were to be granted. But the model was 
aristocratic, while the people were democratic. It granted no 
rights of self-government, while the settlers came into the wil- 
derness for the love of liberty. This was not the soil on which 
vain titles and empty pomp could flourish. To make the Grand 
Model a success, it would have been necessary to transform 
the log-cabin into a baronial castle, and the independent 
settlers into armed retainers. The attempt to introduce it 
arousing violent opposition, it was at length abandoned. 

North and South Carolina Separated. —(The two 
colonies, — the northern, or Albemarle, and the southern, or 
Carteret, — ^being so remote from each other, had from the 
beginning separate governors, though they sqmained one 
province. ] There was constant friction between the settlers 
and the proprietors. The people were jealous. The pro- 
prietors were arbitrary. Bents, taxes, and rights were plenti- 
ful sources of irritation. Things kept on in this unsettled 
way until (1729) the discouraged proprietors ceded to the 
crown their right of government and seven-eighths of the soiL 
The two colonies were separated and they remained royal 
proyinces until the Eevolution. 

* In Charleston alone there were at one time as many as 16,000 Hngaenote. Thsy 
added whole streets to the city. Their severe morality, marked charity, elegant 
manners and thrifty hahits, made them a most desirable acquisition. They brought 
the mnlberry and olive, and established magnificent plantations on the banks of the 
Cooper. They also introduced many choice varieties of pears, which still bear lllns- 
trions Hngnenot names. Their descendants are eminently honorable, and have borne 
a prond part in the establishment of onr Bepablic. Of seven presidents who were 
•t the head of the Oongress of Philadelphia daring the Bevolntion, three were of 
Hngnenot parentage. 
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GEORGIA. 

Settlement. — ^The same year in which Washington was 
bom (1732), this last colony of the famous thirteen which 
were to fight for independence under him was planned, 
James Oglethorpe, a warm-hearted English officer, haying 
.conceived the idea of founding a refuge for debtors burdened 
by the severe laws of that time, naturally turned to America.^ 
even then the home of the oppressed. George 11. granted 
him "in trust for the poor^* a tract of land which, in 
honor of the king, was called Georgia. Oglethorpe settled 
at Savannah in 1763.* A general interest was excited in 
England, and many charitable people gave liberally to pro- 
mote the enterprise. More emigrants followed, including, as 
in the other colonies, many who sought religious or civil 
liberty.! The trustees limited the size of a man's farm, 
did not allow women to inherit land, and forbade the 
importation of rum,t or of slaves. These restrictions were 
irksome, and great discontent prevailed. At last the trustees, 

* He made peace with the Indians, .conciliating them by presents and by his 
kindly disposition. One of the chiefs gaye him in retnrn a bnilalo^B skin with the 
hdid and feathers of an eagle painted on the inside of it. ** The eagle/^ said the 
chie', '* signifies swiftness ; and the bnffiilo strength. The English are swift as a 
bird to fly over the vast seas, and as strong as a beast before their enemies. The 
eaglets feathers are soft and signify lore ; the boflBulo's skin is warm and means pro- 
tection ; therefore love and protect our fitmilies.** 

t The gentle M oravians and sturdy Scotch Highlanders were among the number, 
and proved a valuable aoqaisition to the colony. The former had fled hither 
from Austria, for ** conscience* sake.^ Having founded a little colony among the 
pine forests of Georgia, they named it Ebenezer,— taking as their motto " Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us." When John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, came to 
America as a missionary with his brother Charles, they were greatly charmed with 
the fervent piety of this simple people. The celebrated George Whitfield afterward 
founded at Savannah an orphan asylum, which he supported by contributions from 
the immense audiences which his wonderful eloquence attracted. On one occasion 
sixty thousand were gathered to hear him, and his open-air meetings were often 
attended by from twenty thousand to forty thousand people. 

t Rum was obuined in exchange for lumber in the West Indies. Hence this law 
prevented that trade and cut off a valuable source of profit. 
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wearied by the complaints of the colonists, surrendered their 
charter to the crown. (Georgia remained a royal proyince 
tiU the Beyolntion. 
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INTER-COLONIAL WARS. 

L KING WILLIAM'S WAR. 
(168SM697.) 

Oanse. — Wsa having broken out in Biirope between Eng- 
land and France, their colonies in America took up the 
quarrel The IMi^is of Canada and Maine aided the 
French, and the Iroquois (Five. Nations of New York) 
assisted the English. 

Attacks upon the Colonists. — Wsa parties of the 
FrenQh and Indians coming down on their snow-shoes from 
Canada through tlie for^t in the depth of winter, fell upon 
the exi)osed settlements of New York and New England, 
and committed the jnost horrible barbarities. Schenectady, 
unsuspecting and defenceless, was attacked at midnight. 
>. ' Men, women, and children were dragged from their beds 
and tomahawked. The few who escaped, half-naked, made 
their way through the snow of that fearful night to Albany.* 

* The hietoiies of the time abonnd in fhrining Btoiies of Indian advectare. One 
day In March, 1097, Haverliil], Mass., was attacked. Mr. Bnstin was at work in the 
Held. Harrying to his boose, he brought ont his seven children, and biddins; them 
** mn ahead," slowly retreated keeping the Indians back with his gnn. Ho thus 
brought oil his little flock in safety. His wife, who was nnable to escape with him, 
was dragged into captivity. The party who had captnred Mrs. Dnstin marched many 
days through the forest, and at length reached an island in the Merrimac. Here she 
resolved to escape. A white boy, who had been taken prisoner before, found out 
^ "2^ from his master, at Mrs. Dustings request, how to strike a blow that would produce 
instant death, and how to take oil a scalp. Having learned these fset^ in the night 
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Attacks by the Colonists.— Aronsed by these Bceuee of 
Bavage ferocity, the colonists organized tiro espeditiouB, one 
tmder GoTemor Fhipps of Maseachusetts, against Port 
Boyal, Acadia, and the other a combined land and naval 
attack on Canada. The former was Buccesefnl, and secured, 
it is said, plunder enough to pay the expenses of the expe- 
dition. The latter vas a disastrous failure. 

Peace.— The -war lasted eight years. It was ended by 
the treaty of Kyswick (riz'-wik), according to vhich each 
party held the territory it had at the beginning of the 
struggle. 

■be*woketbebc7UidberiiarH,RadunDKedthelrpart«. The Uskwi 
Bttxiag eocb a tomabawk, Uwj kllM ten of tbe Bleeping ladliae ; 
Bbe tbBD Kdped tbe dead bodlee. In order lo proTs ber story n' 
bone, and hastened CatbebMik,wben,lliidln8aMnoe,tbe;di 
MOD ntolued her bmll;. 
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IL QUEEN ANNE'S WAR. 
(1702-1718.) 

Cause. — ^England haying declared war against France and 
Spain^ hostilities broke out between their colonies. The 
Five Nations had made a treaty with the French^ and so 
took no part in the contest. Their neutrality protected 
Kew York from inyasion. Consequently, the brunt of the 
war fell on New England. 

Attacks upon the Colonists. — The New England fron- 
tier was again desolated.* Bemote settlements were aban- 
doned. The people betook themselyes to palisaded houses, 
and worked their farms with their guns always at hand. 

Attacks by the Colonists. ~1. At tJie South,— South 
Carolina made a fruitless expedition against her old enemi^ 
at St. Augustine (1702). f 

2. At the North. — Port Boyal was again wrested from the 
French by a combined force of English and colonial troops. 

* On the last night of February, 1704, while the mow was f onr feet deep, a party 
of about three hundred and fifty French and Indians reached a pine forest near Deer- 
field, HaiB. Th^ skulked about till the unfaithful soitinels deserted the morning 
watdi, when they rushed upon the defenceless slumberers, who awoke from their 
dreams to death or captivity. Leaving the blazhig village with forty-seven dead 
bodies to be consumed amid the wreck, they then started back with their train of one 
hundred and twelve captives. The horrors of that march through the wilderness can 
never be told. The groan of helpless exhaustion, or the wail of suffering childhood, 
was instantly stilled by the pitiless tomahawk. Mrs. Williams, the feeble wife of the 
minister, had remembered her Bible in the midst of surprise, and comforted herself 
with its promises, till, her strength failing, she commended her five captive children 
to God and bent to the savage blow of the war-axe. One of her daughters grew up 
!n captivity, embraced the Catholic fisdth, and became the wife of a chief. Years aft« 
she visited her friends in Beerfleld. The whole village joined in a fast for her deliv- 
erance, but her heart loved best her own Mohawk children, and she went back to the 
files of her Indian wigwam. 

+ Four years after, the French and Spanish in Havana sent a fleet against Charles- 
'ton. The people, however, valiantly defended themselves, and soon drove off theil 
ass^lants. 
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In honor of the queen^ the name was changed to Annapolis. 
Another expedition sailed against Quebec, but many of the 
ships were dashed upon the rocks in the St. Lawrence, and 
nearly one thousand men perished. Thus ended the second 
attempt to conquer Canada. 

Peace. — The war lasted eleren years. It was ended by 
the treaty of Utrecht (d-trekt), according to which Acadia 
was ceded to England. 

III. KING GEORGE'S WAR.* 

(1744r-1748.) 

Capture of Lonisbiirg. — ^War haying again broken out 
between England and France^ the flame was soon kindled in 
the new world. The only event of importance was the cap- 
ture of Louisburgf on the island of Cape Breton, by a com- 
bined force of English and colonial troops. The latter did 
most of the fighting, but the former took the glory and the 

* This war was Immediately preceded by what Is known as the *' Spanish Wab,** 
which grew ont of the difBcolties then existing between Bn^and and Spain. It was 
marked by no important event in the colonies. Goyemor Oglethorpe invested (1740) 
St. Angastine with a force of two thousand men, but the strength of the Spanish gar- 
rison, and the loss by sickness, caused the attempt to be abandoned. The Spaniards, 
in their torn, sent (1742) an expedition against Georgia. By means of a letter which 
QaveraoT Oglethorpe caused to fiUl into the hands of the Spaniards, they were made 
to believe that he expected large reinforcements. Being fright^ied, they bnined the 
fort they had captured, and fled in haste. The colonies, also, furnished about four 
thou.iand men for an expedition against the Spanish settlements In the West Indies ; 
but only a few hundred ever returned from this disastrous enterprise. 

t Louisburg was called the ** Gibraltar of America.** Its fortifications were exten- 
sive, and cost upward of $5,0(X),000. The siege was conducted in the most unsdentlflc 
way, the colonial troops laughing at military terms and discipline. When the place 
was captured, they were themselves astonished at what they had done. The achieve- 
ment called forth great rejoicing over the country, especially in New England, and 
had an influence on the Bevolationary War, thirty years after. Ck>lonel Gridley, who 
planned General PepperelVs batteries in this siege, laid out the American Intrench- 
ments on Bunker HilL The same old drums that beat the triumphal entrance of the 
New Bnglanders into Louisburg, June 17, 1745, beat at Banker Hill, June 17, 1775. 
** When General Gage was erecting intrenchments on Boston Neck, the provfaicials 
sneerlngly remarked that his mud walls were notiiing compared to the stohe walls of 
old LooisbuTg.** 
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booty. Peace being made in 1748 by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Ghapelle (akes-la-sha-p^l), England gave back Louisburg to 
the French. The boundaries between the French and Eng- 
lish colonies were left undecided, and so the germ of a new 
war remained. 

IV. FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

(1754-1763.) 

Canse.— The English occupied at this time a narrow strip 
along the coast one thousand miles in length. It was like a 
string to the great bow of the French territory which reached 
around from Quebec to New Orleans. ^Both nations claimed 
the region west of the Alleghany Mountains^ along the Ohio 
Eivdr^ The three preidous inter-colonial wars had engen- 
dered bitter hatred, and occasions of quarrel were abundant. 
The French had over sixty military posts guarding the long 
line of their possessions. They seized the English surveyors 
along the Ohio.* They broke up a British post on the 
Miami, f They built a fort- at Presque Isle (pres-keel) near 
the present town of Erie, Penn. ; another. Fort le Boeuf (le 
biif), at the present town of Waterford ; and a third. Fort 
Venango, about twelve miles south, on French Creek. 
These encroachments awakened the liveliest solicitude on the 
part of the colonists. 

Washington's Jonmey. — Din-wid'-die, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Virginia, accordingly sent a message by George 
Washington, then a young man of twenty-one, to the French 
commander of these forts, asking their removal. Washington, 

* Tbe claims of the real proprietors, the Indians, were overlooked by both the Bng- 
Ush and the French. The Indians, feeling this, sent to the agent of the Ohio Company 
the pertinent query, ** Where is the Indian^s land f The English claim all on one 
lide of the river, the French all on the other. Where does our land lie ? ** 

t The Indian allies of the French having captared the Miami chief who defianded 
jiis BngUflh ftienda, killed and ate him, in true savage stgrle. 
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the Tery day he received his credentials, eet out on his perilous 
journey through the wilderness from WUliamBbnrg to I^e 
Erie. He found the French ofBcer at Fort Tenaiigo loud 
and hoastfoL At Fori; le Boeuf the commandant, St. Pierre 
(sang-pe-&re), treated him with great reepect ; bat, like a 
true soldier, refused to disctifls theories, and declared himself 



nnder orders which he should obey. It was clear that France 
was determined to hold the territory explored by the heroic 
La Salle and Marquette. The shore in front of the fort was 
even then lined with canoes ready for an intended expedition 
down the river. Washington's return through the wilderness, 
a distance of four hundred miles, was fnll of perIL* At last 
he reached home unharmed, and delivered^ St. Pierre's reply. 

* Tba etreanie wen nrolleii. The mow vm hlUng and freeilDg » It MI. The 
lionm gave oat. and be wig forced to proceed OD Ibot. With onl^ one comTWuIon, 
he quitted the luul p&th, Md. with (be compua u bla gnlde, stnck boldlr oot 
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War Opeii& — ^Early the next springs tlie French^ at the 
fork of the Monongahela and Alleghany^ droye off a party 
of English traders and erected a fort, which was called Du 
Qnesne (doo-kane). Soon, among the blackened stamps, 
com and barley were growing on the present site of Pittsburg. 
In the meantime, a regiment of Virginia troops, under Colonel 
Prye, Washington being second in command, had been sent 
out to occupy this important point. Learning that the 
French had anticipated them, Washington hastened forward 
with a reconnoitering party. Jumonville (zhoo-mong-yeel), 
who was hiding among the rocks with a company of French 
troops, waiting an opportunity to attack him, was himself 
surprised and defeated. * On the death of Colonel Frye, soon 
after, Washington assumed command. Collecting the troops 
at the Great Meadows, he erected a stockade, which he aptly 
named Fort Necessity. Here he was attacked by a large force 
of French and Indians, and after a seyere conflict was com- 
pelled to capitulate. 

The Five Objective Points of the War.-rl. Fort du 
Quesne was the key to the region west of the Alleghanies, and 
as long as the French held it, Virginia and Pennsylyania were 
exposed to Indian attacks. ' 2. The possession of Louisburg 
and Acadia threateiied New England, while it gaye control 
oyer the Newfoundland fisheries. French priyateers harbored 
there, darted out and captured English ships, and then re- 
turned where they were safe from pursuit. 3. Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga controlled the route to Canada by the way 

through the forest. An iDdian, Ijfng in wi^t, fired at him only a few paces off, but 
missing, was captured. Attempting to cross the Alieghany on a rude raft, they were 
caaght between large masses of ice floating down the rapid current of the mid- 
channel. Washington thrust out his pole to check the speed, but was jerked into 
the foaming water. Swimming to an island, he barely saved his life. Fortunately, 
in the morning the river was frozen over, and he escaped on the ice. 

* Washington's word of command to **flre !'' upon that skulking foe, on the night 
of May 38, IIM, was the opening of the campaign. Washington tiimself, it is said, 
fired the first gun of that long and bloody war. 
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of Lake George and Lake Ghamplain, and also offered a safe 
starting-point for French expeditions against New York and 
New England. 4. Niagara lay on the portage between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario^ and thus protected the great for 
trade of the upper lakes and the West. 5. Quebec being 
the strongest fortification in Canada, gaye control of the 
St. Lawrence, uid largely decided the possession of that 
proyince. 

We thus see why these points were so persistently attacked 
by the English, and so obstinately defended by the French. 
We shall speak of them in order. 

1. Fort du Qnesne. — The First Expedition (1766) was 
commanded by General Braddock, Washington acting as 
aide-de-camp. The general was a regular British officer, 
proud and conceited. Washington y^ed him of the dan- 
gers of sayage warfare, but his suggestions were receiyed with 
contempt.* The column came within ten miles of the fort, 
marching along the Monongahela in regular array, drums 
beating and colors flying. Suddenly, in ascending a little 
slope, with a deep rayine and thidc underbrush on either side, 
they encountered the Lidians lying in ambush. The terrible 
war-whoop resounded on eyery hand. The British regulars 
huddled together, and, frightened, fired by platoons, at ran- 
dom, against rocks and trees. The Virginia troops alone 
sprang into the forest and fought the sayages in Indian 
style. Wast. ^gton seemed eyerywhere present. An Indian 
chief with his brayes especially singled him out. f Four balls 
passed through his clothes. Two horses were shot under 
him. Braddock was mortally wounded and borne from the 



* *'The Indians,** eaid Braddock, ** may frighten continental troops, bat they can 
make no impression on the king^s regalars 1 ^* 

t Fifteen years after, this old Indian chief came ** a long way** to see the Virginia 
officer at whom he fired a rifle fifteen tim^ without hitting him, during the Mcnum* 
gahela fight Wasliington never received a wound in hattte. 
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field. At lafit, when the contmental troops were nearly all 
killed^ the regulars turned and fled disgracefully^ abandoning 
eyerything to the foe. "Washington covered their flight and 
saved the wreck of the army from pursuit. 

Second Eocpedition (1758). — General Forbes led the second 
expedition, Washington commanding the Virginia troops. 
The general lost so much time in building roads that, in 
November, he was fifty miles from the fort A council of war 
decided to give up the attempt. But "Washington receiving 
news of the weakness of the French garrison, urged a forward 
movement. He himself led the advance guard, and by his 
vigilance dispelled all danger of Indian surprise. The French 
fired the fort, and fled at his approach. As the flag of Eng- 
land floated out over the ruined ramparts, this gateway of 
the west was named Pittsburg.* 

2. Acadia and Iioiii8biii^.~l. .im^fia.— Scarcely had 
the war commenced, when an attack was made on Acadia. 
The French forts at the head of the Bay of Fundy were 
quickly taken, and the entire region east of the Penobscot 
feU into the hands of the English, f 

2. Louisburq (1757). — General Loudoun collected an army 
at Halifax for an attack on Louisburg. After spending all 
summer in drilling his troops, ^*he gave up the attempt on 
learning that the French fleet contained one more ship than 
his own r* The next year Generals Amherst and "Wolfe cap- 

* This was in honor of William Pitt, prime minister of England, whose tme friend- 
ship for the colonies was warmly appreciated in America. He came into power in 
1766, and from that time the war took on a different aspect 

t This Yictory was disgraced by an act of heartless cruelty. The Acadians were a 
simple-minded, mral people. They readfly gave up their arms and meekly submitted 
to their conquerors. But the Bnglish authorities, knowing their sympathy with the 
French and coveting their rich &rms, drove old and young on board the ships at the 
point of the bayonet, and distributed them among the colouies. Families were 
tookm up, their homes burned, and, poor exiles, the broken-hearted Acadians met 
everywhere only insult and abuse. Longfellow, in his beautiful poem ** Evangeline,'^ 
has revived in the present generation a warm sympathy for these people, whose voi» 
fortoDM he has so pathetically recorded. 
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tured the city after a severe bombardment, and took posses- 
sion of the entire island.* 

3. Crown Point and Ticonder<^;a.— 1. Battle of Lake 
George. — ^About the time of Braddock^s expedition, another 
was undertaken against Crown Point. The French under 
Dieskauf (de-es-ko) were met near the head of Lake George. J 
Fortunately, General Johnson, being slightly wounded, early 
in the action retired to his tent, whereupon General Lyman, 
with his provincial troops, regained the battle then nearly 
lost. This victory following closely on the heels of Brad^ 
dock's disaster, excited great joy. Johnson was voted 
knighthood and 125,000 ; Lyman, the real victor, received 
nothing. This battle ended the attempt to take CrowH 
Point. Johnson loitered away the summer in building a fort 
near by, which he called William Henry. § In the fall he 
returned to Albany and disbanded his troops. 

2. Attack on Ticonderoga, — On a calm Sunday morning, 
about four months before the fall of Fort du Quesne, a 
thousand boats fuU of soldiers, with waving flags and strains 
of martial music, swept down Lake George to attack Ticon- 

* Abandoning Lonisbnig, the Bnglish made Halilkx, as it is to-day, their rendes- 
TOUB in that region. 

t The brave Dieskau was severely wounded. In the pnrsnit, a soldier found him 
leaning against a stamp. As he fUmbled for his watch to propitiate his enemy, the 
soldier thinking him to be searching for his pistol, shot him. 

X Johnson, the English commander, received word of the approach of the enemy, 
and sent out Colonel Williams with twelve hundred men to stop them. In the skir- 
mish Williams was killed. He was the real founder of Williams College, having by 
his will, made while on his way to battle, bequeathed a sum to found a free school 
for Western Massachusetts. 

I Two years after, Montcalm, tiie new French general, swept down ttom Canada 
and ci^tnred this fort with its garrison, lUthough Webb was at Fort Bdward, four- 
teen miles below, with six thousand men lying idly in camp. The victory is noted 
for an illustration of savage treachery. The English had been guaranteed a safe 
escort to Fort Edward. But they had scarcely left the fort when the Indians fell upon 
them to plunder and to slaughter. In vain did the French officers peril Uieir lives to 
save their captives from the Ipwless tomahawk. *' Kill me,^^ cried Montcalm, in des- 
peration, ** but spare the English, who are under my protection." The Indian fhry, 
however, was implacable, and the march of the prisoners to Fort Bdward became t 
flight for Ufe. 
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deroga. General Abercrombie ordered an assault before bis 
artillery came up, and while the battle raged lay hid away in 
therear. A disastrous repulse was the result* 

3. Capture, of both Forts. — The next year (1759), at the 
approach of General Amherst with a large army, both Ticon^ 
deroga and Crown Point were eyacuated. 

4. Niagara. — 1. About the time of Braddock's expedi^ 
tion, (General Shirley marched to capture Niagara. But 
reaching Oswego and learning of that disastrous defeat, he 
was discouraged. He simply built a fort and came home.f 

2. Nothing further was done toward the capture of this 
important post for four years, when it was inyested by 
General Prideaux J (pre-d6). In spite of desperate attempts 
ma^ to reUeye the garrison, it was at last compeUed to sur- 
render (1759). New York was thus extended to Niagara 
River, and the West was secured to the English. 

5. Quebec (1759). — ^The same summer in which Niagara, 
Crown Point, and Ticondetoga§ were occupied by the Eng- 
lish, General Wolfe anchored with a large fleet and eight 
thousand land troops in front of Quebec. Opposed to him 
was the vigilant French general, Montcalm, with a command 
equal to his own. The English cannon easily destroyed the 
lower city next the river, but the citadel being on higher 
ground, was far out of their reach. The bank of the river, 

* While fhe main anny wan delaying after this ikHare, Colonel Bradstreet obtained 
permission to go against Fort Frontenac, on the present site of Kingston. Crossing 
the lake, he captued the fort and a large quantity of stores intended for Fort Da 
Qnesne. The loss disheartened the garrison of the latter place, frightened off their 
Indian allies, and did mnch to canse its evacnation on the approach of the 
English. 

t The next year that Indeihtigable general, Montcalm, crossed the lake fW>m 
Canada and captored this fort with its garrison and a large amount of public stores. 

X Prideaux was accidentally killed daring the siege, bat his successor, Johnson, 
satisfactorily carried oat his plans. 

I It was expected that the two armies engaged In the capture of these forts would 
Join Wolft in the attack on Quebec ; but for various reasons they made no attempt 
ID do BO, and Wolfe waa left to perform his task alone. 

-* 
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for miles a high erag^ wall, bristled with canuoD at every 
laBding-place, For months Wolfe lingered before the city, 
vainly seeking some feasible point of attack. Carefally re- 
connoitering the precipitous bluff above the city, his sharp eyes 
at length discovered a narrow path winding among the rocks 
to the top, and he determined to lead his army up tins 
ascent.* To distract the enemy's attention, he took hia men 
several miles up the river. Thence dropping down silently 
by night with the ebb-tide, they landed, clambered up 

• Qenersl Wotfe wae ■ gnat admirer of ths poet Qny. Ab lie wsDt (he romidB for 
flnal tnipectlon on tbe beautiTiii alarllgbt eTSRing before tbe attack, be renurbed to 
thoeelalbeboac wltbblm, "I wonldnitlietbetbeautborof 'TbeEleg^ln iCoantry 
Chnrcbyara,' than to have the glory of beating the French to-morrow ;" and amkd 
the lippliDg of Uie water and the dsehlag of the oan he Topsated : 

" The boast of heraldr]', the pompofpower, 
And all that beant?, all that we»lth e'ei gave, 
Await alike the [neillable honr i 
nie paths cd glor; lead bat to tbe gmTC." 
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the steep clifE,* quickly dispersed the guard, and at day-break 
stood arrayed in order of battle on the Plains of Abraham. 
Montcalm, astonished at the audacity of the attempt, could 
scarcely believe it possible. When convinced of its truth he 
at once made an impetuous attack. Wolfe's veterans held 
their fire until the French were close at hand, then poured 
upon them rapid, steady volleys. The enemy soon wavered. 
Wolfe, placing himself at the head, now ordered a bayonet 
charge. Already twice wounded, he still pushed forward. 
A third baU struck him. He was carried to the rear. 
" They run ! They run ! " exclaimed the officer on whom he 
leaned. '' Who run ? " he faintly gasped. '' The French," 
was the reply. "Now God be praised, I die happy," mur- 
mured the expiring hero. Montcalm, too, waa fatally 
wounded as he was vainly trying to rally the fugitives. On 
being told by the surgeon that he could not live more than 
twelve hours, he answered, " So much the better. I shall 
not see the surrender of Quebec." 

Five days afterward (September 18, 1759,) the city and 
garrison capitulated. ^ 

Close of the War.f Peace. — The next year an at- 
tempt was made to re-capture Quebec. But a powerful fleet 
arrived from England in time to raise the siege. A large 
army marched upon Montreal, and Canada soon submitted. 
The English flag now waved over the continent, from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Mississippi. Peace was made at Paris in 
^} 1763. Spain ceded Florida to England. France gave up to 

• Although Wolfe rose from a sick-bed to lead his troops, he was the first man to 
land. The shore was lined with French sentinels. A captain who understood 
French and had been assigned this dnty, answered the challenge of the sentinel near 
the landing, and thus warded off the first danger of alarm. 

t The five points which were especially sought by the English were now all cap- 
tared. Canada itself, worn out, impoyerished, and almost in Dunine, because of the 
long war, was ready for peace. 
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England all her territory east of the Mississippi^ except two 
small islands south of Newfoundland^ retained as fishing 
stations ; while, to Spain she ceded New Orleans, and all 
her territory west of the Mississippi. 

Pontiac's War. — The French traders and missionaries 
had won the hearts of the Indians. When the more 
haughty English came to take possession of the western forts, 
great discontent was roused. Pontiac, a chief of the Ottawas, 
Philip-like, formed a confederation of the tribes against the 
common foe. It was secretly agreed to fall at once upon all 
the British posts. Eight forts were thus surprised and cap- 
tured. * Thousands of persons fled from their homes to ayoid 
the scalping-knife. At last the Indians, disagreeing among 
themselves, deserted the alliance, and a treaty was signed. 
Pontiac, stiU reyengeful, fled to the hunting-grounds of the 
Illinois. There he was murdered by a Peorian Indian, while 
endeavoring to incite another attack. 

Effects of the French and Indian War. — ^In this 
war the colonists spent $16,000,000, and England repaid only 
$5,000,000. The Americans lost thirty thousand men, and 
suffered the untold horrors of Indian barbarity. The taxes 
sometimes equaled two-thirds the income of the tax-payer ; 
yet they were levied by their own representatives, and they 

* Yarioas stratagems were employed to accomplish their designs. At Manmee, a 
squaw lured forth the commander by iniploring aid for an Indian woman dying oatside 
the fort. Once withont, he was at the mercy of the ambushed savages. At Macki- 
naw, hundreds of Indians had gathered. Commencing a game at ball, one party 
drove the other, as if by accident, toward the fort. The soldiers were attracted to 
watch the game. At* length the ball was thrown over the pickets, and the Indians 
jumping after it, began the terrible butchery. The commander, Major Henry, writ- 
ing in his room, heard the war-cry and the shrieks of the victims, and rushing to his 
window beheld the savage work of the tomahawk and the scalping-knife. Amid un- 
told perils he himself escaped. At Detroit, the plot was betrayed by a squaw, and 
when the chiefs were admitted to their proposed council for *' brightening the chain 
of friendship," they found themselves surrounded by an aimed garrison. Pontiac 
was allowed to escape. Two days after he commenced a siege which lasted several 
months. In payment.of the supplies for his army, he issued birch-bark notes signed 
with the figure of an otter. Tliese primitive ** goyeniment bonds" were promptly 
paid when dae. 
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did not marmur. The men of different colonies and diverse 
ideas fought shoulder to shoulder, and many sectional jeal- 
ousies were allayed. They learned to think and act independ- 
ently of the mother country, and thus came to know their 
strength. Democratic ideas had taken root, legislative bodies 
had been called, troops raised and supplies voted, not by Eng- 
land, but by themselres. They had become fond of liberty. 
They knew their rights and dared maintain them. When 
they voted money they kept the purse in their own hands. 

The treatment of the Britiah officers helped also to unite 
the colonists. They made sport of the awkward provincl^ 
soldiers. The best American officers were often thrust aside 
to make place for young British eubaltems. But, in epite of 
sneera, Washington, Gates, Montgomery, Stark, Arnold, 
Morgan, Putnam, all received their training, and learned 
bow, when the time came, to fight even British regnlars. 



CONDITION OF THE COLONIES.* 

There were now thirteen colonlee. Tliey numbered about 3,000,000 
people. The Uu^wt dtiee were Boston and Philadelphia, each cODtttln- 
ing aboDt eighteen tboneand inlmbl- 
tantB. Three forma of government 
existed — charter, proprietary, and 
royal. MftssachngettB, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, had charter govern- 
ments. Maryland and Pennsylvania 
(with Delaware) were proprietary — 
that is, their proprietors governed them. 
G^rgia, Virginia, New Hampshire, , 
New York, New Jersey, and the Can>. 

linaa were directly subject to the the stocks. 

crown, the last three l^dng at first pro- 
prietary, but aderward becoming royal. The colonies were all Prate» 

• Bs»l Bames'i Papular Hlilcrir ot the United StBtea, Oluw. 4, OdMtlal LUe, 



tsDt. The iDtoIeraut rellf^ooB spirit of wirlf days had modented, and 
theni luuj been a gradual aediuiiaiion of manners and coauims. They 
had, in a nord, become 
Americans. In accord- 
ance with the customs 
of the age, the laws were 
sdU severe. Thus in 
New England, at one 
time, twelve offences 
were pouisliable by 
death, while in Vi^nia 
there were eereuteen 
capital crimes. The 
a^rs of private life 
were regulated by law 
in a manner that would 
not now be endured. At 
Hartford, for example, 
the ringing of the walch. 
man's bell in the morn- 
ing was the signal for 
every one to rise, and in 
A SCOLD oAGcio. MBBBachusetlfl a scold 

was Bometimes gagged 

and placed near her door, while for other minor o&ncee the slocks and 

pillory were used. The social prejndicea brought over ftom England 

still survived inameasore. Even In New England offldal poaitioni 

were monopolized by a few leading femil'eB, and 

often descended from &ther to son. The cata- f 

loguea of Harvard and Yale were long arranged I 

Mcurding to the rank of the atudenta. 

Nine colleges had already been established. I 

These were Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, 

Princeton, Columbia (originally called King's), 

Brown, Bulger's (then Queen's), Dartmoath, and 

Hampden Sidney. Educational interests were 

not fostered by the English goveniment. Only 

one donation was given to found a college in the 

Qoloniea — that of William and Mary, an institu- 
tion named in honor of theee sovereigns. 

Agriculture was the main dependence of the 

people, though maoufactnres, even at this early 

period, recdved mnch attention at the north. 

BAts, paper, shoce, bonsehold fomitnie, farming 
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utensils, ftud the eoaraei' kinds of cntleiy were made to some extent. 
Cloth weaving had been introdnoed. Hoat thriftj people, hofrevei, 
dreeeed In homeepon. It is said of Mn. WasMngtoD that Bh« kept 
miming nsteen ^nimiDg-wheelB. Commerce had Bteadilj' inci'eased — 
princiinllj, however, aa coast trada, in canseqnence of the oppressive 
laws of Qre&t Bribun. The daring fishermen of New England already 
poshed their whaling erafU farinto the icy regionsof the north. Money 
was for many yean veij scarce. In 1635 moHket-bnlletB were made to 
pass in place of farthin^cSi the law proriding that not more th&n iHelye 
should be given in coie payment. 



The first printing-preHs was set np at Cambridge, in 1689. Most of 
the books of that day were collections of eermone. Thefirst permanent 
newspaper. The Boston News Letter, was published in 1701 In 1T50 
there were only seven newspapera. The Federal Orrery, the first duly 
paper, was not isflued till 1793. There was a public library in New 
York, from which boohs were loaned at four and a half pence per week. 

The usual mode of travel was on foot or horseback. People journeyed 
largely by means of coaating sloops. The trip from New Tork to Phil- 
adelphia occapied three days if the wind was &ir. There was a wagon 
running bi-weekly from New York across New Jersey. Conveyanceo 
were put on in 1766, which made the onprecedeuted tune of two days 
from New Tork to Philadelphia. They were, therefore, termed 
"fljingm 
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The fliBt stage loote vm lietveBn ProrldciiiM and Boston, taking two 
days Ibr the trip. A poet-offlce sjBtem had been eSeded hj the com- 
Unation of the colomes, which united the whole coontr;. Benjarain 
Franklin was ooe of the earlj poetmastemigeneRj. He made a grand 
tonr <^ the oonntry in his cbaiae, perfecting and matniing the plan. His 
daughter Saliy accompanied him, riding aometimefl bj hie Bide in the 
chuse, and BomeUmee on the extra horse which he had with him. It 
took five mcxitlu) to make the rounds which coald now be performed in 
as many da;s. A mail was started in 1Q73, between New York and 
Boston, b; way of Hartford ; according to the contract the round trip 
being made monthlj'. 



Manners and Onatomi,— 1. The New England people were strict in 
morals. Governor Winthrop prohibited cards and gaining tables. A 
man was whipped for shooting fowl on Sunda}', No man was allowed 
to keep tsvem who did not bear an excellent character and possess 
property. The names of drunkards were posted up in the ale-honaaa, and 
the keepers forbidden to sell them liquor. By order of the colony of 
Connecticitt, no person under twenty years of age conld use any tot>acco 
without a physician's older ; and no one was allowed to use it oftener 
than once a day, and then not within ten miles of any hoose. 

Articles of dress were also limited or regulated hy law. No person 
whose estate did not exceed £800, could wear " gold or silver lace, or 
any lace above 3s. per yard. " The " selectmen " were required to take 
note of the " apparel " of the people, especially their " ribbands and great 
boots." Only the gentility, including ministers and their wiv^, received 
the prefii Mr. and Mrs. to their names. Others, above servitude, were 
called Qocdman and Soodieife. 

Conduct was shaped by a literal interpretation of the Scriptures. Bim' 
plicity of manners and living was carefully Inculcated. At first the 
ministers had almost entire control. A church reproof was the heaviest 
punishment, and knotty points in theology caused the bitterest discus- 
sioD. A pillion was the grandest equipage, and a plain bine and white 
gown, with primly starched apron, was the common attire of the New 
Kngland dames. 
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8. The Middle CMmmm.— The mftnnen of the New Tork jioopla \rtn 
enentUllf Dntch. Hui; costomi then lumgiirmted still rem^n in 
rogue. Among these ia th^t of New Teiir'B Dtij Tialting, of which 
Genenl WuliingtoD naid, " New Tork will in {rnxwaB of yean gnda- 
ailj change it« andott eaBtonw and maDsen, bat wbaterer ehangea 



take place, norei forget the cordial obeerrance of New Tear's Day." 
Bo, also, to the Dutch we owe oni Christmas Tisit of Banta Claos; 
colored eggn at Easter, doaghnata, emlleia, and New Tear's cookies. 
Laws of morality were rigidly enforced, as in New England. Fomiture 
and equipages were eitrenel; simple. Carpets were hardly known 
hefore 1760, and each hooaekeeper prided herself on the pniity of her 
wiiit»«anded floor. 

8. The BmHAtra CoUmiO* differed widely IVom the northern in haUla 
and style of living. In place of thickly settled towns and TiOsites, they 
had luge pljuitati<nu, and were sorronnded by a unmerons hoiiaelkold 
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of eervBuM. An estate In thoBe dttys was & litUe empire. The pluitor ^ ^ 

had among his Bl&vee men of every trade. The mansion-house was ^ . 

large, and fitted to the free-hearted, open-handed hoHpitaJitj of its ^ 
owner. The negro qoarters fbimed a hamlet apart, witji its gaidens |> r " 
and poultry yards. There were large aheda for enring tobacco, and 

mills for grinding com and wheat. Everything naceaaaiy for ordinary r ^ 

use was prodoced on the plantation. Their tobacco was put op by th«r p 

own negroee, and consigned direct lo England. The fioor of the Mount 00 



Temon eeMs was packed nnder the eye of Washington himself, and 
Me are toid that tiairels of fionr bearing hie brand, passed tn the West 
India market without inspection. A style of luxury and refinement 
already prevailed. Services of plate, elegant equipages, and liveried 
servants were not uncommon. Rich plantera vied with one another In 
the poaseesion of the finest horses. 

EdncaUon.— 1. The Skutem Colonies.— Sort to their religion the 
Pmitans prized edacation. When Boston was bat rai years old, $2,000 
were appropriated to the seminary at Cambridge, now known as Harvard 
TJniver«ity. Some years after, each fcmily gave a peck of com or a 
shilling in cash for its support. Common schools bad already been 
OTOvided, and in 1647 every town was ordered to have a free achool, 
and, if it contained over one hundred families, a grammar school. In 
Conneeticnt any town that did not keep a school for three months in 
the year waa liable to a fine. In 1700, ten ministetB, having previooaly 
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^ ^1 n igreed, bmifrlit together & nnmtier of twoke, each tajiztg bb he li^ 
« down his gift, " I ^ve these books Tor fonndiag a college In ConuecU- 

' Ik K ent." This was the begiDnlDg of Yale Collc^. It was flnrt eMablished 

•t Bajhrook, but io 1716 was removed to New Haven. It was named 

from QoTemor Tale, who befriended it most generotiaty. 
The " town meetings," as thej were itrled, were of ineetlmable Tains 

In enltivating democratic Ideas. The young and old, rich and poor, 

here met on a perfect eqoalitf for the diacossion of all local qoestioDs. 

In Hartford, 

erery freeman 

who neglected 

to attend the 

town meeting 









^\ pence, tmleae 
he had a good 

^ ^^ excuse. 

^^»j^ 8. TTi^Wd- 

^^^N dis OoloiUet 
already had 
man]' schools 
scattered thron 
New York, dor 
tied, it was c 
schoolmaster, li 
his eamingB, tc 

hell, dig graves, <>uu «.> « tuu.ur 

ter and town^:lerk. In the Eng- * waoDoiG journw. 

lish period, some of the schools were kept bj Dntch masters, who taught 
English as an aocomplishment. As early as 1703, an act was passed for 
tlie "Encouragement of a Grammar Free School In the C3ly of New 
Tork." In 1790, Qeorge Clinton laid the foundation of the common- 
school system of the State, and within three years nearly 60,000 chil- 
dren were receiving instruction. Al Lewiston, Del., is said to have 
been established the first girls' school in the colonies. The first school 
in Pennsylvania was started aboat 1683, where " reading, writing, and 
casting accounts " were taught, for eight English shillings per annam. 
The Orrery invented by Dr. Rittenhoose, in 1786, is qtUl preserTed in 
Princeton College. No European institution had its eqoal. 

Churches were established by the various denominations. The Swedes 
had a meeting-boose erected even before the landing of Penn. Ministers' 
salaries were met in different ways. In New York tbe Dutch dominie 
was pidd sometimes in wampum. The dominie of Albany on one occa- 
sion reodved one hundred and fifty beaver skins. 
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8. The Southern Coitmiee met wHh great difficulties in their efforts to 
establish schools. Though Virginia boasts of the second oldest college, 
yet her English governors bitterly opposed the progress of education. 
Governor Berkeley, of whose ' haughty spirit we have already heard, 
said, " I thank God there are no free schools nor printing-presses here, 
and I hope we shall not have them these hundred years." The restric- 
tions upon the press were so great that no newspaper was published in 
Virginia until 1736, and that was controlled by the government. Free 
schools were established in Maryland in 1696, and a free school in 
Charleston, S. C, in 1712. Private schools were early established by 
the colonists in every neighborhood. 

A faum. of one hundred acres was set apart by law for each clergyman, 
and also a portion of the ** best and first gathered com " and tobacco. 
Absence from church was fiued. In G^eorgia, masters were compelled 
to send their slaves to church, under a penalty of £6. 



* * 






Summary of the History of the Second Epoch, 
arranged in Chronological Order. 
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1607. 

1609. 
1610. 
1612. 
1613. 

-1614 

-1615. 

1619. 

1620. 

1622. 

1623. 
1628. 
1629. 

1630. 

1632. 



Jamestown founded by the London Company. First per- 
manent English settlement in America, May 23, . 38, 46 
Virginia received its second charter, June 2, . . .48 

*' Starving Time" in Virginia, 48 

Virginia received its third Charter, March 22, . . .49 

Pocahontas married Rolfe, April, 49 

Settlement of New York by the Dutch, .... 65 
Smith explored the New England Coast, .... 58 
Culture of tobacco commenced in Virginia, ... 50 
First Colonial Assembly, July 30, . . . . .49 
Slavery introduced in the English colony at Jamestown, . 50 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. First permanent English 

settlement in New England, December 21, . . .58 
Indian massacre in Virginia, March 22, . . . .51 
New Hampshire granted to Gorges and Mason', Aug. 10, . 60 
New Hampshire settled at Dover and Portsmouth, . . 61 
Charter granted to Massachusetts Bay Colony, March 4, . 56 
New patent for New Hampshire granted to Mason, 

November 7 61 

First house built in Boston, under Governor Winthrop, 

July, . 56 

Maryland granted to Lord Bahimore, June 20« . •12 



- *• 
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FASH 

1084 Maryland setUed at St. Mary's, 72 

1683-6. Connecticat settled at Windsor, Hartford, and Wethers- 
field, .61 

1685. Claybome's rebellion in Virginia and Maryland, . . 73 

1636. Rhode Island settled at Providence, Jane, ... 64 

1637. Pequod War, . (^ 

^1638. New Haven colony founded, April 18, .... 63 

"^Delaware settled nefar Wilmington by the Swedes, April, . 69 

^641. New Hampshire united to Massachusetts, .... 61 

1643. Union of the New England colonies. May 29, . . .57 

1644. Second Indian massacre in Virginia, April 18, . 51 
Charter granted to Rhode Island. — Providence and Rhode 

* Island plantations united, March 14, . . .65 

^1655. Civil war in Maryland, 78 

New Sweden conquered by the Dutch, October, . 66 

1660. Navigation Act, passed in 1651, now enforced, . 51 

'^^1662. Charter granted to Connecticut, April 20. . . .68 

^1663. Albemarle Colony formed, March 24, .... 74 

1664 New Netherland conquered by the English and called New 

York, September, 66 

New Jersey settled at Elizabethtown, .... 68 

1670. South Carolina settled on the Ashley River, ... 74 

1675. King Philip's War, 57 

1676. Bacon's rebellion, April, 52 

1679. New Hampshire made a royal province, .... 61 

1680. Charleston, S. C, founded, 74 

1682. Pennsylvania settled, 69 

Delaware granted to William Penn by the Duke of York, 

August 31, 70 

M683. Philadelphia founded by William Penn, February, . . 69 

1686. Andros arrived in Boston as governor of New England, 

December 20, 59 

1689. King William's war, 77 

Andros seized and sent to England, 59 

1690. Schenectady burned by the Indians and the French, . 78 
1692. Salem witchcraft, 60 

^Massachusetts received a new charter, under Phipps, Gov. 59 

1697. Peace of Ryswick terminated King William's war, . 78 

1702. Queen Anne's war commenced, 79 

Delaware secured a separate legislative assembly, . . 71 
^1710. Port Royal, N. S., captured by the English and named 

Annapolis, 79 

"* 1718. Queen Anne's war closed by the treaty of Utrecht, . .. 80 

"* 1782. Washington bom, February 22, 76 
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80 
80 
80 

81 

81 
83 
85 

84 
86 



VASE 

1788. G^eoTgia settled by Oglethorpe at Savannah, February 12, 76 

^1789. The Spanish War began, 

•^ 1744. King George's war began, 

^1746. Louisburg captured by the English, June 17, . 

1748. King George's war ended by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle 
'^1763. Washington sent with a letter by Dinwiddie to St. Pierre 

October 81, " . 

^ 1754. Battle at Gt. Meadows — Ft. Necessity captured by French 
1755. The French driven from Acadia, June -Nov 

Braddock defeated in the Battle of Monongahela, July 9 

The British defeated Dieskau at Lake George, September 8, 

"^ 1756. War first formally declared between the English and the 

French, May 17, 

French under Montcalm captured Fort Oswego, Aug. 14 
/ 1757. Fort William Henry surrendered to Montcalm, Aug. 9, 
/ 1758. Abercrombie repulsed at Fort Ticonderoga, July 8, . 
Louisburg taken by Amherst and Wolfe, July 26, . 
Fort Frontenac captured by the colonists, August 27, 
Fort du Quesne taken by the English, November 25, 

1759. Ticonderoga and Crown Point abandoned by the French 
Niagara surrendered to England, July 25, 

i Battle of Plains of Abraham — Quebec surrendered, . 

1760. Montreal surrendered to the English, September 8, 
Pontiac's war, 

1768. Peace of Paris, 



88 

87 
86 
87 
86 
87 
85 
87 
87 
89 
89 
90 
89 



REFERENCES FOR READING. 

Palfrey* s History of New England^—ParkmatCs Conspiracy of PonHae, — Neats 
History of the Puritans. — Holmes'^s Robinson of Leyden {Poem)»—Mrs. Hemans^s 
Landing of the Pilgrims (Poem).— Martyn^s Pilgrim Fathers of New England. — 
ElliotCs History of New England. — Hopkins* s Youth of the Old Dominion.— Simms^s 
Smith and Pocahontas,— Mrs, Sigourney^s Pocahontas {Poem). — Longfellow'* s Court- 
xkip of Miles Standish^ and Evangeline {Poems). — HollancCs Bay Path. — Barber'* s 
New England. — Irving'*s Knickerbocker* s History of New Vork^ and King Philip'* s 
War {Sketch Book). — Cooper* s Last of the Mohicans.— James'* s Ticonderoga. — Hub' 
bard's History of Indian JVars in New England.— Hair s Puritans and their Prin- 
cipies.—Eandairs School History of New York. — Barber* s American Scenes. — 
Tracy^s A merican Historical Reader.— Paulding* s Ode to Jamestown {Poem)^ and 
his Dutchman's FirC'Side {a no7>el). — Street"* s Frontenac {a romance).— Mrs. Childs's 
Hobomok {a novel). — Margaret Smithes Journal (by Whittier).— Harper^ s Magazine^ 
Vol. 53, A I1 art.y up the Ashley and Cooper {Life in Colony of S. C). — Sanborn's 
History of New Hampshire.— Holland* s History of Western Massachusetts. — Greeners 
History of Rhode Island. 



Epoch III. 

THE BETOLUTIONARY WAB. 

JT 

From 1775— the Breaking out of the War, 
To 1787— the Adoption of the Constitution. 



Causes of the American Revolution. 

SMOTE Canses.— England, treated 
the settlers as an inferior class of peo- 
ple. ' Her intention was to mate and 
keep the colonies dependent. The 
laws were framed to favor the English 
manufacturer and merchant at the 
expense of the colonist. The Naviga- 
tion Acts compelled the American 
farmer to send his prodncta across 
the ocean to England, and to buy his goods in British 
markets. ' American manufactures were prohibited. ' Iron 

queitioHi on Ihe Gaagraphy of Ms Third Epoch.— \jaiMx BoftOD. 
Portsmonlb. Newport. Fhlladelphli. Snlem. Caucord. LexlDgUn. Whitehall. 
Cambridge. I4ew Londoa. Charloxton. CharlesMwn. Broaklfn. New York. WhiM 
PlainB. North Castle. Chen; Vallej. BlizabcthtowD. Trenton. PrloEetOD. Ger- 
manWwn. Albany. Oriekflny, Beonlogtor. Yorktown. MonmonthC. H. Qarbec 
DaDhnry. Savaniiah. Angnjta. Norfolk. Norwaik. Fairfield. New Haven. Elmlrs, 
CimdeD. HaDKini; Rock. Cowpene. OalirordC.H. Wilmington. Eauw SpringB. 

Locate Crown Point. Port TlcondePOga. Fnrt Edward. Fort QriBwold. Fort 
Monltrle. Fort WaBbington. West Point. Fort Scbujler (Port Slanwli wag 
named after Oeu. 9cbayler la 1776, and bo In bletory Ib called by eltber name). 
Stony Point. Fort Lea. Fort Mifflin. Port Mercer, 

Defcrlbe the Brandyntne Creek. Uobawk Riyer. Waihaw Creek. Catawba 
fflver. Yadkio Kver. Dan River. Delaware River. 

Locate Valley Forge. Ninety Six. Dorchester Belghla. UorrMowiu KbW^ 
Uoaiilain. BemlB's Heights, Wyomtiig. 
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works were denonnced as "common nuisances." William 

Pitt, the friend of America, declared that " she had no right 
to manufacture eyen a nail for a horseshoe." * ' 
1 The Direct Cause was an attempt to tax the colonies 
in order to raise money to defray the expenses of the recent 
war. As the colonists were not represented in Parliament 
they resisted this measure, declaring that taxation with- 
out BEPRESENTATIOK IS TYBANNY. ' 'The British govern- 
ment, howeyer, was obstinate, and began first to enforce the 
odious laws against trade. • 'Smuggling had become very 
common, and the English oflBcers were granted 

Writs of Assistance, as they were called, or warrants 
authorizing them to search for smuggled goods. Under this 
pretext any petty custom-house official could enter a man's 
house or store at his pleasure. ' The colonists believed that 
"every man's house is. his castle," and resisted such power as 
a violation of their rights, f 

^ The Stamp Act (1765), which ordered that stamps 

bought of the British government, should be put on all legal 

^ documents, newspapers, pamphlets, &c., thoroughly aroused 

the colonists.! 'The houses of British officials were mobbed. 

Prominent loyalists were hung in effigy. Stamps were seized. 

* The exportation of hats fh)m one colony to another was prohibited, and no 
hatter was allowed to have more than two apprentices at a time. The importation 
of sugar, mm, and molasses, was burdened with exorbitant duties ; and the Caro- 
linians were forbidden p6 cut down the pine-trees of their vast forests, in order to 
convert the wood into staves, or the juice into turpentine and tar for commercial 
purposes. Bead Barneses Popular History of the United States, p. 184. 

t The matter was brought before a general court, held in Boi*ton, where James 
Otis, advocate-general, coming out boldly on the side of the people, exclaimed, "To 
my dying day I will oppose, with all the powers and faculties God has given me, aU 
such instruments of slavery on the one hand and villainy oft the other. *^ " Then and 
there,*^ said John Adams, who was present, '' the trumpet of the Bevolution was 
sounded." 

t The assembly of Virginia was the first to make public opposition to this odioua 
law. Patrick Henry a brilliant young lawyer, introduced a i-esolution denying the 
right of Parliament to tax America. He boldly asserted that the king had played the 
tyrant ; and, alluding to the fate of other tyrants, exclaimed, *' Cssar had his BrntOB* 
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The agents were forced to resign. People agreed not to use 
any article of British manufacture.* ^Associations^ called the 
"Sons of liberty/'t ^ere formed to resist the law.' *Dele- 
gates from nine of the colonies met at New York and framed 
a Declaration of Rights^ and a petition to the king and Parlia- 
ment. ' The 1st of NoTomber, appointed for the law to go 
into effect, was observed as a day of mourning. Bells were 
tolled, flags raised at half-mast, and business was suspended,! 
Samuel and John Adams, Patrick Henry, and James Otis, 
by their stirring and patriotic speeches, aroused the people 
oyer the whole land. ^ 

/Alarmed by these demonstrations, the English govern- 
ment repealed the Stamp Act (1766), but still declared 
its right to tax the colonies. ' Soon, new duties were laid 
upon tea, glass, paper, &c.,' and a Board of Trade was 
established at Boston, to act independently of the colonial 
assemblies. / 

Mutiny Act. — Anticipating bitter opposition, troops were 

Charles I. Mb Cromwell, and George m."— here pansing till the cry of '* TreaBon ! 
Treason I " from several parts of the house had ended, he deliberately added—" may 
profit by their examples. If this be treason, make the most of it/*— John Ashe, 
speaker of the North Carolina Assembly, declared to Qovemor Tzyon, "This law 
will be resisted to blood and to death." 

* The newspapers of the day mention many wealthy people who conformed to this 
agreement. On one occasion forty or fifty young ladies, who called themselves 
** Daughters of liberty," brought their spinning-wheels to the house of Rev. Mr. 
llorehead, in Boston, and during the day spun two hundred and thirty-two skeins 
of yam, which they presented to their pastor. "Within eighteen months,** wrote a 
gentleman at Newport, B.I., " four hundred and eighty-seven yards of cloth and thirty- 
six pairs of stockings have been spun and knit in the family of James Nixon of this 
town." In Newport and Boston the ladies, at their tea-drinkings, used,^ instead of 
imported tea, the dried leaves of the raspberry. Thoy called this substitute Hy- 
perion. The class of 1770, at Cambridge, took their diplomas in homespun suits. 

t l!his name was assumed from the celebrated speech of Barre on the Stamp Act, 
in wiiich he spoke of the colonists ns " sons of liberty.'* 

t At Portsmouth, N. H.. a coflin inscribed " Libebtt, aged CXLV years," was 
borne to an open grave. With mnfiled drums and solemn tread, the procession moved 
from the State House. Minute guns were fired till the grave was reached, when a 
flmeial oration was pronounced and the coffin lowered. Suddenly it was proclaimed 
that there were signs of life. The coffin was raised, and the inscription "Liberty 
Bevived " added. Bells rang, trumpets sounded, men shouted, and a Jubilee ensued. 
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sent to enforce the laws. The " Mutiny Ac^" as it was called, 
ordered that the colonies should proTide these soldiers with 
quarters and necessary supplies.' *This CTident attempt to 
enslaye the Americans aroused burning indignation. *To be 
taxed was bad enough, but to shelter and feed their oppressors 
was unendurable. '*The New York assembly,, haying refused 
to comply, was forbidden to pass any legislatiye acts. * The 
Massachusetts assembly sent a circular to the other colonies 
urging a union for redress of grieyances.* Parliament, in the 
name of the king, ordered the assembly to rescind its action ; 
but it almost unanimously refused. ^In the meantime the 
assemblies of nearly all the colonies had declared that Parlia- 
ment had no right to tax them without their consent. * There- 
upon they were warned not to imitate the disobedient conduct 
of Massachusetts. ^ 

Boston Massacre. — Boston being considered the hot-bed 
of the rebellion, Gen. Gage was ordered to send thither two 
regiments of troops. * ' They entered on a quiet Sabbath morn- 
ing, and marched as through a conquered city, with drunm 
beating and flags flying.' Quarters being refused, they took 
possession of the State House. The Common was soon 
crowded with tents. Cannon were planted, sentries posted, 
and citizens challenged. Frequent quarrels took place between 
the people and the soldiers. 'One day (March 5, 1770) a 
crowd of men and boys, maddened by its presence, insulted 
the city guard. A fight ensued, in which two citizens were 
wounded and three killed.'' ' The bells were rung ; the coun- 
try people rushed in to the help of the city ; and it was with 
great diflSculty that quiet was at last restored.* 

Boston Tea Party (Dec. 16, 1773). — ^The goyemment, 



* The soldien were tried for mnrder. Jolm Adams and Joelah Qainoy, who stood 
foremost in opposition to British aggression. d<^pnded them- All were acquitted 
except two, who were found goi'^ '^* manFlao^^Uter. 
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alarmed by the turn events had taken, rescinded the taxes, 
escept that on tea — which was left to maintain the principle. ^ 
An arrangement was made whereby tea was fnmished at so 
low a price that with the tax included it was cheaper in 
America than in England. 

' This sabterfnge exasperated 
the patriots. They were fight- 
ing for a great principle, not a 
paltry tax. ' At Charleston the 
t«a was stored in damp cellars 
where it soon spoiled. 'The 
tca-«hips at Kew York and 
Philadelphia were sent home.' , 

'The British authorities refosed j 
to let the tea-shipB at Boston 
letnm. Upon this an immense 

public meeting was held at Fanenil Hall,* and it was decided 
that tiie tea shonld never be brought ashore.' A party of men, 
diBgaised as Indians, boarded the vessels and emptied three 
hundred and forty-two chests of tea into the water, f 

The Climax Reached. — Setaliatory measures were at 
once adopted by the English government J ' 'General Gage 
Wflri appointed governor of Massachnsetts. 'The port of 
Bodton being closed g by act of Parliament, business was 

* Fanentl Hall wBitherendezrongof HieBerolattonturgptrlteof (liattlmew.iieiice 
ititua been called Uie " Ciadle of Llberlj." 

t Oq IbeEr vaj home Ttom Ctie " Boetaa Tea Part;." tha men paseed a bonse at 
wblcb Admiral Honlajnie was ependliiK tbe evenlCE- Tbc officer raised the window 
uid cried out, "Well, boys, yon've had a fine nlehtfor your Indian caper. Bui, mtnd, 
ron've got to pay tbe addler ycL" "Oh. tieTcr mfnd," replied one of the leaden, 
"neratmlnil. eqnlret JoBtcomoont here, Wjonpleaae. and we'll eeftle (he hill In 
two mlnatea." Tbe admiral IbonRbt It beet to let tbe bill stand, and gnickl; ihnt 
the window. 

t The pabllc reeling In Knelind waf> eenerall; ngalnet tbe colonies. "Eveir 
nuu." wrote Pr, Ftaoklln, " 'eemt to consider himself aa a niece of a HoverefgD 
orer America ; aeeioe to Joslie blmeclf Into the Ibrone wlrb tbe king, aoa talks of 
Owr mbjecta In the c"l"nlei." 

I IbrtlClH^ and Salem, rafnslntt to proBt bj tbe mln of tbeii rlvaJ, oSbred the 
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stopped and distress ensued. The Virginia assembly pro- 
tested against this meafiure^ and was dissolved by the governor. 
^ Party lines were drawn. Those opposed to royalty were 
termed Whigs y and those supporting it, Tories, ^Everywhere 
were repeated the thrilling words of Patrick Henry, "Give 
me liberty or give me death. *' ^ ^Jompanies of soldiers, termed 
** Minute men," were formed. The idea of a continental 
union became popular. Gage, being alarmed, fortified Boston 
Neck, and seized powder wherever he could find it. A rumor 
having been circulated that the British ships were firing on 
Boston, in two days thirty thousand minute men were on 
their way to the city. A spark only was needed to kindle 
the slumbering hatred into the flames of war. 

The First Continental Congress (Sept. 5, 1774) was 
held in Philadelphia. It consisted of men of influence, and 
represented every colony except Georgia. As yet few mem- 
bers had any idea of independence. The Congress simply 
voted that obedience was not due to any of the recent acts of 
Parliament, and sustained Massachusetts in her resistance. It 
issued a protest against standing armies being kept in the 
colonies without the consent of the people, and agreed to 
hold no intercourse with Great Britain. 



■♦•♦ 
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Battle of Leadngton (April 19). — General Gage, learning 
that the people were gathering militaiy stores at Concord, 
sent eight hundred men under Col. Smith and Major Ktcaim 
to destroy them. The patriots of Boston, however, were on the 

use of their wharres to the Boston merchantB. Aid and sympathy were received 
ttom all Bides. Schobazie, N. T., Bent Ave himdred and twenty-Ave bnahels of wheat. 
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slert, and harried otil; messengers to alarm the oountiy.* 
' When the red-coatB, as the Britiah soldiers were called, reached 
Lexingtoii, they found s company of minute men gathering 



on the Tillage green.' 'Riding up, Pitcaim ahonted, " Disperse 
yott rebels; lay down your arms!"' They hesitated. Aekir- 
mish eneued, in which seven Americans — ^the first martyrs of 
the Eevolntion — were killed. ' 

' The British pushed on and destroyed the stores. But 
alarmed by the gathering militia they hastily retreated. It 
was none too soon. The whole region flow to arms. Every 
boy old enough to use a rifle hurried to avenge the death of 
his countrymen. From behind trees, fences, buildings, and 

* Pinl Berere cansed two 11|{fat> to be bung np Id (he ateeple of Ctirlel Cbareb. 
niej wen raen in Ouuletlnnn ; meBeeiuKT^ eet oat, and be tOOO tOOvwed on Ul 
fenaiu nidnlgfat ride. (BeidLoiigMlow'apoemJ 
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rocks, in front, flank and rear, so galling a fire was poured, 
« that but for reinforcements from Boston, none of the British 
would haye reached the city alive. As it was, they lost nearly 
three hundred men. * ^/lAnfiv c ^ ^^•^ \ ; • : •. r 9 '-'' ' 

Effects of the Battle. — The news that American blood 
had been spilled flew like wild-fire. Patriots came pouring in 
from all sides. Putnam* left his cattle yoked in the field, and 
without changing his working clothes, mounted his fastest 
horse, and hurried to Boston,^ Soon twenty thousand men 
were at work building intrenchments to shut up the British 
in the city. Congresses were formed in all the colonies. 
Committees of safety were appointed to caU out the troops 
and provide for any emergency. The power of the royal 
governors was broken from Massachusetts to Georgia. ^ 

Battle of Bunker Hill (June 17).— The patriot leader. 
Gen. Ward, having learned that the British intended to fortify 
Bunker Hill, determined to anticipate them. A body of men, 
under Col. Prescott, were accordingly assembled at Cambridge, 
and, after prayer by the president of Harvard University, 
marched to Charlestown Neck. Breed's Hill was then chosen 
as a more commanding site than Bunker Hill. It was bright 
moonlight, and they were so-near Boston that the sentinel's 
** All's well," was distinctly heard. Yet so quietly did they 

* Israel Patnam, fluniliarly known as " Old Pat,'* was bom In Salem, Mass., 1718. 
Many stories are told of his great courage and presence of mind. His descent into the 
wolfs den, shooting the animal by the light of her own glaring eyes, showed his 
love of bold adventure ; his noble generosity was displayed in the rescue of a comrade 
scont at Crown Point, at the imminent perU of his own lif^. He came out of one 
encoimter with fourteen bullet-holes in his blanket. In 1756, a party of Indians took 
him prisoner, bound him to a stake, and made ready to torture him with fire. The 
flames were already scorching his limbs, and death seemed certain, when a French 
officer burst through the crowd and saved his life. At Fort Edward, when all others 
fled, he atone fought back the flre from a magazine in which were stored three 
bunded barrels of gunpowder, protected only by a thin partition. **His face, his 
hands, and almost his whole body, were blistered ; and in removincr the mittens fh)m 
Us hands, the skin was torn off'with them." The British offlered him money and 
the rank of malor-general if he would desert the American cause ; but he could 
Dfcither be daunted by toil and danger, nor bribed by rold and bonorB. 
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work that there was no alarm. At daylight the BritiBh 
oflBcers were startled by seeing the redoubt which had been 
oonstmcted. BesolTed to drive the Americans from their 



jfoaition, Howe crossed the river with three thousand men, 
and formed them at the landing. The roofs and eteeples of 
Boston were crowded with spectators, intently watching the 
troops as they slowly ascended the hill. The patriot ranks 
lay qoietly behind their earthworks until the red-coats were 
within ten rods, when Prescott shonted " Fire ! " A blaze of 
light shot from the redoubt, and whole platoons of the British 
fell. The snrvivors, nnable to endnre the terrible slaaghter, 
broke and fled. They were rallied under cover of the smoke 
of Chorleatown, which had been wantonly fired 6y Gaga. 
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Again they were met by that deadly discharge^ and again they 
fled. Eeinforcements being received, the third time they 
advanced. Only one volley smote them, and then the firing 
ceased. The American ammunition was exhausted. The 
British charged over the ramparts with fixed bayonetb. The 
patriots gallantly resisted with clubbed muskets^ but were 
soon driven from the field.* 

The effect upon the Americans of this first regular battle ^ 

was that of a viqtory. Their untrained fanher soldiers had ^^^ 
put to fiight the British Veterans. All felt encouraged, and (y^^ ^J^ 
the determination to fight for liberty was intensified. ' ^ ^ 

Capture of Ticonderoga (May 10). — ^Ethan AUenf and 
Benedict Arnold led a small company of volunteers to sur- 
prise this fortress. As Allen rushed into the sally-port, a senti- 
nel snapped his gun at him and fled. Making his way to the 
commander^s quarters, AJlen, in a voice of thunder, ordered 
him to surrender. "By whose authority?" exclaimed the 
frightened oflScer. " In the name of the Great Jehovah and 

* General Warren was among: the last to leave. As he was trying: to nXij the 
troops, a British officer, who knew him, seized a mnsket and shot him. Warren had 
jnst received his commission as major-general, but had crossed Charlestown NecL 
in the midst of flying balls, reached the redoabt, and oflfered himself as a volonteer. 
He was bnried near the spot where he fell. By his death America lost one of her 
truest sons. Qage is reported t3 have said that his fkll was worth that of Ave 
hondred ordinary rebels. 

t Btban Alien was a native of Connecticnt. With several of his brothers he 
emigrated to what is now known as Vermont. At that time a dlBpnte had arisen 
between the colony of New York, on the one hand, and the colonies of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, on the other, with reference to the territory. 
The governor of New Hampshire, regardless of the claims of New York, issued 
grants of land so extensively that the region became known as the Nno Hampahir* 
grcmts. New York having obtained a favorable decision of the courts, endeavored 
to eject the occupants of the land. Ethan Allen became conspicuous in the resist* 
ance that ensued. The ** Green Mountain Boys " made him their colonel, and he 
kept a watchAil eye on the officers from New York, who sought by form' of law to 
dispossess the settlers of forms which had been bought and made valuable by their 
own labor. The Revolutionary War caused a lull in these hostilities, and the Green 
Mountain Boys turned their arms upon the common enemy. Allen afterward aided 
Montgomery in his Canadian expedition, but, in a fool-hardy attempt upon Montreal, 
was taken prisoner and sent to England. After a long captivity he was released, and 
returned home. Generous and fhtnk, a vigorous writer, loyal to his country and 
troe to hia flrlends, he exerted a powerful influence <m the early history of Vennoot. 
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tlje Oontmental GongresBl" shouted Allen. No reaistance was 
attempted. Ijarge stores of cannon and ammunition, just 
tiien so much needed by the troops at Boston, fell into the 
hands of the Americans, without the loss of a single man. 
Grown Point was soon after as easily taken. (Map opp. p. 130.) 

The Second Contineiital Congress (May 10} met at 
Philadelphia in 
the midst of these 
stirring events. 
It voted to ruse 
twenty t^usand 
men, and ap- 
pointed General 
Washington com- 1 
mander- in • (diief . 
A petation to the 
inng was also pre- 
pared, which he 
refused to re- 
ceive. This de- 
stroyed all hope - -^ - 
of reconciliatiou. 

Condition of the Anny. — On Washington's arrival before 
Boston, he found the army to number but fourteen thousand 
men. Few of them were drilled ; many were unfit for 
Bcrvicfl ; some had left their farms at the first impulse, and 
were already weary of the h^dships of war ; all were badly 
clothed and poorly armed, and there were less than nine 
cartridges to each soldier. Washington at once made every 
exertion to relieve their wants, and in the meantime kept 
Gage penned up in Beaton. 

Ibq>edition against Canada.— Late in the summer 
General Montgomery, leading an army by way of lake 
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Champlam^ captnred St. John^s and Montreal^ and then 
appeared before Quebec. Here he was joined by Colonel 
Arnold with a crowd of half -famished men, who had ascended 
the Kennebec and then struck across the wilderness. 

Attack upon Quebec. — ^Theit united force was less than 
one thousand eflfective men. Having besieged the city for 
three weeks it was at last decided to hazard an assault. In the 
midst of a terrible snow-storm they led their forces to the 
attack. Montgomery advancing along the river, lifting with 
his own hands at the huge blocks of ice, and struggling 
through the drifts, cheered on his men. Aa they rushed 
forward a rude blockhouse appeared through the blinding 
snow. Charging upon it, Montgomery fell at the first fire, 
and his followers, disheartened, fled. Arnold, meanwhile, 
approached the opposite side of the city. While bravely 
fighting he was severely wounded and borne to the rear. 
Morgan, his successor, pressed on the attack, but at last, 
unable either to retreat or advance against the tremendous 
odds, was forced to surrender. The remnant of the army, 
crouching behind mounds of snow and ice, maintained a 
blockade of the city until spring. At the approach of British 
reinforcements the Americans were glad to escape, leaving 
all Canada in the hands of England. 



♦•♦■ 
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Evacnation of Boston (March 17). — Washington, In 
order to force the British to fight or run, sent a force to fortify 
Dorchester Heights by night. In the morning the English 
were once more astonished by seeing intrenchments which 
overlooked the city. A storm prevented an immediate attack ; 
a delay which was well improved by the provincials. General 



/ 
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Howe, who was then in command, remembering the lesson 
of Banker Hill, decided to leave, and accordingly set sail for 
Halifax with his army, fleet, and many loyalists* , The next 
day Washington entered Boston amid great rejoicing. For 
eleven months the inhabitants had endured the horrors of a 
siege and the insolence of the enemy.* Their houses had 
been piUaged, their shops rifled, and their ciurches pro- 
faned. 

Attack on Fort Moultrie (June 28). —Early in the 
summer an English fleet appeared off Charleston, and opened 
fire on Fort Moultrie, f So fearful was the response from 
Moultrie's guns, that at one time every man but Admiral 
Parker was swept from the deck of his lessel. General 
Clinton, who commanded the British land troops, tried to 
attack the fort in the rear, but the fire of the southern rifle- 
men was too severe. The fleet was at last so badly shattered 
that it withdrew and sailed for New York. This victory 
gave the colonists great delight, as it was their first encoun- 
ter with the boasted " Mistress of the Seas.'' 

* The boys of Boston were wont to amuse tbemselyes in winter hj building snow- 
houses and by skating on a pond in the Common. The soldiers having distorbed 
them in their sports, complaints were made to the inferior ofBcers, who only ridi- 
culed their petiUon. At last a number of the largest boys waited on General Gage. 
** What I" said Gage, *'have your fathers sent you here to exhibit the rebellion they 
have been teaching you V^ ** Nobody sent us/' answered the leader, with flashing 
^e ; *^ we have neyer injured your troops, but they have trampled down our snow- 
hills and broken the ice of our skating-pond. We complained, and they called us 
young rebels, and told us to help ourselves if we could. We told the captain, and ho 
laughed at us. Yesterday our works were destroyed for the third time, and we will 
bear it no longer." The British commander could not restrain his admiration. 
" The very children," said he, " draw in a love of liberty with the air they breathe. 
Go, my brave boys, and be assured, if my troops trouble you again, they shall be 
punished." 

t This fort was built of palmetto logs, which are so soft that balls sink into them 
without splitting the wood. Here floated the first republican flag in the South. In 
the early part of the action the staff was struck by a ImUI, and the flag fell outside the 
fort. Sergeant Jasper leaped over the breastwork, caught up the flag, and sprin^dng 
back, tied it to a sponge-staff (an instrument for cleaning cannon after a discharge), 
and hoisted it again to its place. The next day Governor Ratledge offered him a 
sword and a lieutenant^s commission. He reftised, saying, ** I am not fit for the com- 
pany of oiBcert) ; I am only a sergeant.** 
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Declaration of Iiidepexidence (July 4, 1776).— During 
the session of Congress this summer, Bichard Henry Lee, of 
Virginia, moyed that ** Tlie United Colonies are^ and ought 
to bey free and independent states." This was passed by a 
majority of one colony. A committee was appointed to 
draw up a Declabatioi^ of Indepekdekcb.* At two 
o'clock on the fourth of July, its report was adopted, f 

Campaign near New 7ork.~ General Howe, after 
eyacuating Boston, went to Halifax, but soon set sail for 
New York. Thither also came Admiral Howe, J his brother, 
with reinforcements from England, and General Clinton 
from the defeat at Fort Moultrie. The British army was 
thirty thousand strong. Washington, divining Howe's 
plans, now gathered all his forces at New York to protect 
that city. He had, howeyer, only about seyen thousand 
men fit for duty. 

Battle of Long Island (Aug. 27).— The British army 
landed on the southwest shore of Long Island. General 

* Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Pranklin Boger Sherman, and Bobert 
B. livinj^ton, composed this committee. 

~ t Daring the day the streets of Philadelphia were crowded with people anxious to 
learn the decision. In the steeple of the old State House was a bell on which, by a 
happy coincidence, was inscribed, " Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof,** In the morning, when Congress assembled, the bell-ringer 
went to his post, having placed his boy below to announce when the Declaration was 
adopted) that his bell might be the first to peal forth the glad tidings. Long he 
waited, while the deliberations went on. Impatientjy the old man shook his head 
and repeated, '* They will never do it I They will never do it !** Suddenly he heard 
his boy clapping his hands and shouting, "Ring I Bingt** Grasping the iron 
tongue, he swung it to and fro, proclaiming the glad news of liberty to all the land. 
The crowded streets caught up the sound. Every steeple re-echoed it. All that night, 
by shouts, and Uluminations, and booming of cannon, the people declared their joy. 

t Parliament authorized the Howes to treat with the insurgents. By proclamation 
they offered pardon to aU who would return to their allegiance. This document was 
published by direction of Congress, that the people might see what England demanded. 
An ofScer was then sent to the American camp with a letter addressed to " George 
Washington, Esq.'* Washin^on refused to receive it. The address was afterward 
changed to *' George Washington, Ac, &c." The messenger endeavored to show 
that this bore any meaning which might be desired. But Washington underst(»od the 
sophistry and refused any communication which did not distinctly recognize his 
position 88 eoraroander of the American army.* 
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Putnam, with about nine thousand men, held a fort at 
Brooklyn and defences on a range of hills south of the city. 
The English adyanced in three diyisions. Two of these 
attacked the defences in front, while General Clinton, by a 
circuitous route, gained the rear. The patriots were fight- 
ing gallantly, when, to their dismay, they heard firing 
behind them. They attempted to escape, but it was too 
late. Out of fiye thousand Americans engaged^ two thousand 
were lost.* (Map opposite p. 120.) (M^u'tuio^t^^ {J jh 0.^ 

Had Howe attacked the fort at Brooklyn immediately, 
the Americans would have been destroyed. Fortunately he 
delayed for the fleet to arriye. For two days the patriots lay 
helpless, awaiting the assault. On the second night after 
the battle, there was a dense fog on the Brooklyn side, while 
in New York the weather was clear. At midnight the 
Americans moved silently down to the shore and crossed 
the river. \ In the morning, when the sun scattered the fog, 

/ Howe was chagrined to find his prey escaped. 

^ Washington's Retreat — The British, crossing to New 

York, J moved to attack Washington, who had taken post on 

* Many of the captives were consigned to the Sngar House on Liberty Street, and 
the prison-ships in Wallabout Bay. Their hard lot made the fete of those who per- 
ished in battle to be envied. Daring the course of the war, over 11,000 American 
prisoners died in these loathsome hulks. Their bodies were buried in the beach, 
whence, for years after, they were washed out from the sand by every tide. In 1808, 
tho remains of these martyrs were interred with suitable ceremonies near the Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn ; and, in 1878, they were finally placed in a vault at Washington Park. 

t The Americans embarked at a place near the present Fulton Ferry. A woman 
sent her negro servant to the British to inform them of the movements of the Ameri> 
cans. He was captured by the ffestians^ who were Germans l>om Hesse Cassel, hired 
to fight by the British government. These, not being able to understand a word of 
BSnglish, detained him until the morning. His message was then too late. 

t Washington desiring to gain some knowledge of Howe's movements, sent Cap- 
tain Nathan Hale to visit the English camps on Long Island. He passed the lines 
safely, but on his way back was recognized by a tory relative, who arrested him. He 
was taken to Howe's headquarters, tried, and executed as a spy. No clergyman was 
allowed to visit him; even a Bible was denied him, and his ferewell letters to his 
mother and sister were destroyed. The brutality of his enemies did not, however, 
crash his noble spirit, for his last words were, " I regret only that I have but one life 
to give to ray country." 



V. 
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Harlem Heights. Finding the American position too strong, 
Howe moved up the Sound in order to gain the rear. Wash- 
ington then withdrew to Wliite Plains. Here Howe came 
up and defeated a part of his army. Washington next 
retired into a fortified camp at North Castle. Howe, not 
daring to attack him, returned to New York and sent the 
Hessians to take Fort Washington, which they captured 
after a fierce resistance (Nov. 16). 

Flight through New Jersey. — Washington had now 
retired into New Jersey in order to prevent the British from 
marching against Philadelphia.* Comwallis, witli six thou- 
sand men, hurried after him, and for three weeks pursued 
the flying Americans. Many of the patriots had no shoes, 
and left their blood-stained foot-prints on the frozen ground. 
Oftentimes the van of the pursuing army was in sight of the 
American rear-guard. At last Washington reached the 
Delaware, and all the boats having been secured, crossed 
into Pennsylvania.* Howe resolved to wait until the river 
should freeze over, and then capture Philadelphia, mean- 
while quartering his troops in the neighboring villages. 

Condition of the Country. — It was a time of deep de- 
spondency. The patriot army was a mere handful of ragged, 
disheartened fugitives. Many people of wealth and influence 
went over to the enemy. New York and Newport — ^the sec- 
ond city in size in New England — ^were already in the hands 
of the British, and they were likely soon to seize Philadelphia. 

Battle of Trenton. — Washington thought it time to 
strike a daring blow. On Christmas night, in a driving 

* Daring this retreat, Washington repeatedly sent orders to Qeneral Lee, who was 
then at North Castie, to join him. Lee hesitated, and at last moved very slowly. 
Five days after this, while qnartered in a small tavern at Baskingridge, remote from 
his troops, he was taken prisoner by the English cavalry. His capture was considered 
a great misfortune by the Americans, who thought him the best ofScer in the army. 
The Brltiah were greatly rejoiced, and declared thay had taken the ^American Pi^ 
ted?Tim." 
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storm of sleet, amid drifting ico, that threatened erer; 
moment to crush the boats, he crossed the Delaware with 
twenty-four hundred picked men, fell upon the Hessians at 



Trenton, in the midst of their festiTities,* captured one 
thousand prisoners, slew their leader, f and safely escaped 

* nnst, a trader wftb Mends and foea. a neatnl, had Inrltad Ball, the Hcsstin 
comnuuider, to > Cbrietniu rapper. C&rd-plsjliie lud n-lnc-drinklni; vere kept np 
aH night lODg. A meHenser came Id hnete.at earlr dawn, wtth a note lo Ihc colonel. 
It wai MDt by a tory to ^ivo n-amtng of the approach of the Amcricaa larces. The 
D^rdHrvaDi reTiised admittance to the bearer. Knowing its Imponiincc. he liade 
the negro (o take the note dircrtJy to the officer. Tho senanl obeyed, but the 
cokmel, eiclled by nine anil the play, tbrart it unopened into hie pocket. Soon tbe 
roll of diDme nu heard, anil before the pkwu re-loving olUccrconld reach his qnai- 
ten the Americans acre in purKuii of hia flccin;; 6oldicr9, 

t BaA>rab>aTlDgTientnn, Washington and Greene viei led the dylnir Heulan. B 
bad been a time of splendid trinmph to the Atnerican eommaniler, but ai he eioodby 
the bedidda. tba eoldier was loet Id the Cbrlntiao, and Uw vldorloua geneai ahomd 
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back to camp, with the loss of only four men — ^two killed 
and two frozen to death. (Map opjKJsite p. 120.) 

T/ie effect of this brilliant feat was electrical The fires of 
patriotism were kindled afresh. New recruits were receiyed, 
and the troops whose term of enUstment was expiring, agreed 
to remain. Howe was alarmed, and ordered Comwallis, who 
was just setting sail for England, to return and prepare for a 
winter's campaign. 

\ 



• •»' 
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Battle of Princeton (Jan. 3). — "Washington soon crossed 
the Delaware again, and took post at Trenton. Just before 
sunset Comwallis came up. His first onset being repulsed, 
he decided to wait till morning. Washington's situation 
was now most critical. Before him was a powerful army, 
and behind, a river full of floating ice. That night,* leav- 
ing his camp-fires burning to deceive the enemy, he swept 
by country roads around the British, fell upon the troops 
near Princeton, routed them, took three hundred prisoners, 
and by rapid marches reached Morristown Heights in safety. 
Comwallis heard the firing and hurried to the rescue, but 
he was too late. The victory was gained, and the victors 
were beyond pursuit. 

* WaBhington had forty cannon. At nighi-fii]l the gronnd was so soft that he 
could not move them ; hut, while the coancil wa? in seeBion, the wind changed, and 
in two hours the roads were as hard as pavement Erskine urged Comwallis to 
attack the Americans that night, but he said he coald ** catch the fox in the morn- 
ing.'* On the morrow t-he fires were still burning, but the army was gone. None 
knew whither the patriots had fled. Bat at sunrise there was a soimd of firing in the 
direction of Princeton. The report of the cannon through the keen frosty air could 
be distinctly heard, but Comwallis believed it to be distant thunder. Brskine, how- 
erer, exclaimed, **■ To arms, general 1 Washington has outgeneraled us. Let ns ftj 
to the rescue at Princeton J" 
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These exploits -won for 'WaBhiiigtoii nniTerBal praise,* and 
he was declared to be the saver of his country. 

Campaign in Pennsylvania. — Hove, haying spent the 
next summer at New York, where he was closely watched by 
Washington, finally took the field, and manoBuvred to force the 
patriot army to a general fight. 
Finding the "American Pa- 
bins" too wary for him, he snd- 
denly embarked eighteen thoa- 
sand men on his brother's fleet, 
and set Bail Washington har- 
ried south to meet him. The 
patriot army numbered only 
11,000, bnt when Washington 
learned that the British had 
arrived in the Chesapeake, he 
resolved to hazard a battle for 
the defence of Philadelphia. 

^ HABQUIS DK lA tAtKTTE. 

Battle of Brandywjne 

(Sept. 11).-— The Americans took position at Chad's Ford, 
on the Brandywine. Here they were attacked in front while 
Comwallis stole aronnd in the rear, as Clinton did in the bat- 
tle of Long Island. Sullivan, Sterling, La Fayette, f Wayne, 

• Tredertcb tbe Orent of PniMta Is nid to have declared that the KcbleTemeDta 
ol Waeblngton uid his little band, dnring tbe eii weeke foUmring Cliriatiiiae, »ae 
tbemoel brllllaut recorded on Itie pagea ot military bletori. 

t LiFayette's full name waa Harle lean Pao! Boeh TTe!< Gilbert Hotter Marqnia 
de te Fayelie. At a bsuiiiet in honor of the brotber of tbe Engllsb king, he Bnt beard 
tbe Declaration of Independence, Heme won b; its argomentB, and tiam tbalUme 
lolsed hii bopee and ><jinpathieB to the American onee. Yet. how vu he to aid It t 
The French nobility, ihoaph dlallking England, did not radoree tbe ftctlan of het 
colonlee. He was not yol twenty years of age; he had Jnat married a voman wbom 
hetenderly loved ; blii proHpecta at home for honor and happineaa were bright; to 
loin the patriot army would take blm from big native land, bis wife, and all hie coT' 
flted ambitions, and lead him Into aetmggle that seemed M bopeleaeu Itecanaewii 
jneL Tet bte zeal for A.aerica overcame bU theBe oheUKlee. Other dllScuitles no* 
ie family objected ; tho Britleb mlnleter protested ; the French king wltb. 
~ ■ ■ !l, fitted tt ont at hie own 
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and Count Pulaski^ in vain i)|Brformed prodigies of valor. 
The patriots were routed, Philadelphia was taken, and the 
British army went into quarters there and at Germantown.* 

Battle of Gtermantown (Oct. 4). — Washington would 
not let the enemies of his country rest in peace. A few weeks 
after they had settled down for the winter, he made a night 
march, f and at suniise fell upon their troops at Germantown. 
At first the attack was successful, but a few companies of 
British desperately defending a stone house caused delay. 
The co-operation of the different divisions was prevented by 
a dense fog, which also hid the confusion of the enemy, so 
that the Americans retreated just at the moment of victory. 

Conclusion of the Campaign in Pennsylvania.— 
After these battles, Howe turned his attention to the forts 
on the Delaware, which prevented his bringing^^plies up 
to Philadelphia. The gallant defenders were soon f oh^ed^ 
a severe bombardment to evacuate. Washington now re^^^"^^ 
tired to Valley Forge for winter quarters. 

Campaign at the North. — While the British had been 
thus Euccessf al in Pennsylyania, their victories were more than 
counterbalanced by defeats at the North. An attempt to cut 
off New England from New York by an expedition along 
the old traveled French and Indian war route up Lake 
Champlain, ended in disaster. J 

he landed at Charleston, he hastened to Philadelphia, and offering himself to Gongress 
asked permiBsion to serve as a volunteer without pay. A Tew days after« his acquaint- 
ance with Washington began, and it soon ripened into a tender and intimate friend- 
ship. His valor won f or h f m a commission as major-general before be was twenty-one. 

♦ The BritlHh army was sadly demoralized by the festivities of their winter quar- 
ters. Franklin wittily said, *' Howe has not taken Philadelphia so much as Philadel- 
phia has taken Howe." 

t One thousand of his men were barefoot at this time. 

t Besides the canmre of Bnrgoyne's army, of which we shall now speak, several minor 
events occurred during the year, which, though of little importance in themselves, , 

served to encourage the people.— (1.) Howe sent General Tryon with two thousand I 

men to destroy the American stores* at Banbury, Ck>nn. He accomplished his work, 
and then set Are to the town. The next day b^ began his retreat, plundering the 
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Bxncgpjne'a Invasion. ^In June, Burgoyne marched 
Boutb from Canada with an army of ten thousand British and 
Indians. Forts Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and Edward, and 
the supplies at Whitehall, snccessiyely fell into his hands. 
Cheneral Schuyler, with the small force at his command, could 
only obstruct his path through the wilderness by felling trees 
across the road, and breaking down bridges. The loss of so 
many strongholds caused general alarm. Lincoln—with the 
Massachusetts troops, Arnold— noted for his headlong yalor, 
and Morgan — ^with his famous riflemen, were sent to check 
Burgoyne's advance. Militiamen gathered from the neighbor- 
ing States,* and an army was rapidly collected and drilled. 
So much dissatisfaction, howeyer, arose with Schuyler that 

people and derastating the country on his way. But the militiamen under Wooster, 
Arnold, and Sillimau, handled his foroefi so ronghly that they were ^ad to reach their 
hosts. General Wooster, who was mortally wounded in the porsnit, was nearly 
seventy years of age, bnt f ought with the vigor of yoath. Two horses were shot 
under Arnold, and he received the Are of a whole platoon at a distance of thirty yards, 
yet escaped uninjured.— (8.) Colonel Meigs avenged the burning of Banbury. With 
about two hundred men he crossed in whale-boats to Long Island, destroyed a great 
quantity of stores, including twelve ships at Sag Harbor, took ninety prisoners, an^ 
escaped without losing a man.— (3.) The Americans were extremely anxious to oiEset 
the capture of Gteneral Lee, especially as they had no prisoner of equal rank to exchange 
for him. At this time. General Prescott, who held command in Bhode Island, find- 
ing himself surroundeu by ships and a superior British force, became very n^ligent. 
Accordingly Colonel Barton formed a plan tocapture him. Dexterously avoiding the 
enemy's vessels, he rowed ten miles in whale-boats and with about forty militia 
landed near Prescott^s quarters. Seizing the astonished sentinel who guarded his 
door, they hurried off the half-dressed general. A soldier escaping from the house 
gave the alarm, but the laughing guard assured him he had seen a ghost. They soon, 
however, found it to be no jesting matter, and vainly pursued the exultant Barton. 
This capture was very annoying to Prescott, as he had just offered a price for Arnold's 
head, and his tyrannical conduct had made him obnoxious to the people. General 
Howe readily parted with Lee in exchange for Prescott. 

* The outrages of the Indians along the route led many to join the army. None of 
their bloody acts causeCi more general execration than the murder of Jane McCrea. 
This young lady was the b?trothed of a Captain Jones of the British army. She lived 
near Port Edward in the family of her brother, who, being a whig, started for Albany 
on Burgoyne's approach. But she, hoping to meet her lover, lingered at the house of 
a Mrs. McNea, a staunch loyalist, and a cousin of the British general, Fraser. Barly 
one morning the house was surprised by Indians, who dragged out the inmates and 
hurried them away toward Burgoyne's camp. Mrs. McNeil arrived there in safety. 
A short time after, another party came in with fl«sh scalps, among which she recog- 
nized the long glossy hair of her friend. The savage«, on being charged with her 
omider, de^ared that she had been killed by a chance shot from a panning party; 
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he was superseded by Gates just as he was ready to reap the 
results of his well-laid schemes. With noble-minded patriot- 
ism he made known to Gates all his plans, and generously 
assisted him in their execution. The army was now stationed 
at Bemis's Heights, where fortifications were thrown up 
under the direction of Kosciusko* (kos-se-us'-ko). 

BargOjme's DiflBculties. — In the meantime, before Gates 
took command, two events . occurred which materially de- 
ranged the plans of Burgoyne. 

1. St. Leger had been sent to take Port Schuyler, f thence 
to ravage the Mohawk Valley and join Burgoyne's army at 
Albany. General Arnold being dispatched to relieve that 
fort, accompUshed it by a stratagem. A half-witted tory boy 
who had been taken prisoner, was promised his freedom, if 
he would spread the report among St. Loger's troops that a 
large body of Americans was close at hand. The boy, having 
cut holes in his clothes, ran breathless into the camp of the 
besiegers, showing the bullet-holes and describing his narrow 
escape from the enemy. When asked their number, he mys- 
teriously pointed upward to the leaves on the trees. The 
Indians and British were so frightened that they fled pre- 
cipitately, leaving their tents and artillery behind them. 



whereupon they had scalped her to secnre the bounty. The precise trath has never 
been known. Captain Jones possessed himself of the sad memento of his betrothed, 
and resided. The government rcfusin«: his resignation, he deserted, and for more 
than fifty years lived remote from society, a heart-broken man. 

♦ This general was a Polo of noble birth. While in Prance he formed the acquaint- 
ance of Franklin, who recommended him to Washington. He came to America and 
offered himself *' to fight as a volunteer for American independence.'* "What can 
you do ?" asked the commander. " Try me," was Kosciusko's laconic reply. Wash^ 
ington was greatly pleased with him, and made him his aid. He became a colonel in 
the engineer corps, and superintended the construction of the works at West Point 
After the war he returned home and led the Poles in their struggles for independence. 
At Cracow is a mound of earth, 150 feet high, raised in his memory. It is composed 
of eartli brought from the battle-fields on which the Poles fought for liberty. In the 
new world, his name Is perpetuated by a monument at West Point. 

t Fort ^tanwi:^ ou the site of ^ome, N. T., in 1776 was n^^n^d after Qeo, Schuyler* 
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2. Bnrgoyne sent a detachment under Colonel Battm to 
seize the supplies tlie~ Americana had collected at Bennington, 
Vt, General Stark with the militia met him there. As 
Stork Baw the BritiBh lines forming for the attack, he ex- 
claimed, "There are the rcd-coata ; we must boat them to- 
day, or Molly Stark is a widow." His patriotism and bravery 
BO inspired his raw troops that they defeated the British reg- 
nlars and took about six hundred prisoners,* 

The Two Battles of Saratoga (Sept. 19 and Oct. 7). — 
Pisappointed in his expectation of supplies and reinforce- 
ments from both these directions, Burgoyno now moved south- 



ttom Lbe field, told liini Ihat o 
« traitor f ttskemiic fiither. 
hot while brB>ely fljhting." 
Stark !■ traditionally knonua 
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ward and attacked Gates's army at Bemis's Heights near Sara- 
toga. The armies surged to and fro through the day, like tho 
ebbing and flowing of the tide. The strife did not cease until 
darkness closed oyer the battle-field. For two weeks after- 
ward, both armies lay in camp fortifying their positions, and 
each watching for an opportunity to take the other at a disad- 
vantage. * Burgoyne, finding that his provisions were low and 
that he must either fight or fly, again moved out to attack the 
Americans. Arnold, who had been unjustly deprived of his 
command since the last battle, maddened by the sight of the 
conflict, rushed into the thickest of the fight, f Gates, fearing 
that he might win fresh laurels, ordered Major Armstrong to 
recall him, but he was already out of reach. He had no 
authority to fight, much less to direct ; but, dashing to the 
head of his old command, where he was received with cheers, 
he ordered a charge on the British line. Urging on the 
fight, leading every onset, delivering his orders in person 
where the bullets flew thickest, he forced the British J to their 
camp. Here the Hessians, dismayed by these terrific attacks, 
fired one volley and fled. Arnold, having forced an entrance, 
was wounded in the same leg as at Quebec (p. 112), and borne 

* The British camp was kept in continual alann. Officers and soldiers were con- 
Btantiy dressed and ready for action. One night, twenty young farmers residing near 
the camp, resolved to capture the enemy^s advance picket-guard. Armed with fowl- 
ing-pieces, they marched silentiy through the woods until they were within a few 
yards of the picket. They then rushed out from the busheet, tho captain blowing an 
old horse-trumpet and the men yelling. There was no time for the sentinePs haiL 
** Ground your arms, or you are all dead men 1" cried the patriot captain. Thinking 
that a large force had fallen upon them, the picket obeyed. The young farmers led 
to the American camp, with all the parade of regulars, over thirty British soldiers. 

t So fierce was the battle, that a single cannon was* taken and retaken five times. 
Finally, Colonel Cilly leaped upon it, waved his sword, and ** dedicating the gun to 
the American cause/' opened it upon the enemy with their own ammunition. 

t General Eraser was the mind and soul of the British army. Morgan soon saw 
that this brave man alone stood between the Americans and victory. Calling to him 
some of his best men, he said, " That gallant officer ii* General Fraser. I admire and 
honor him ; but he must die. Stand among those bushes and do your duty." lo Ave 
minutes Fxiiser fell, mortally wounded. 



^. 
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from the field, but not until he had won a Yictoiy while 
Gates stayed in his tent. 

Effects of these Battles. — Burgoyne now fell back to Sara- 
toga. Hemmed in on all sides, there was no hope of escape. 
Indians and tories were constantly deserting. Proyisions were 
low and water was scarce, as no one, except the women, 
dared to go to the riyer for it. The American batteries 
commanded the British camp. While a council of war, held 
in Burgoyne's tent, was considering the question of surrender, 
an 18-lb. cannon-ball passed oyer the table around which the 
ofQcers sat. Under these circumstances the decision waa 
quickly made. The entire army, nearly six thousand strong, 
laid down their arms, and an American detachment marched 
into their camp to the tune of Yankee Doodle. General 
Burgoyne handed his sword to General Gates, who promptly 
returned^ 

A shout of joy went up all oyer the land at the news of 
this yictory. From the despair caused by the defeats of 
Brandywine and Germantown, the nation now rose to the 
highest pitch of confidence. j < « '--^^ ' " ' - 



■♦•»■ 



1778. 

Winter in Valley Forge. —The winter passed in Valley 
Forge was the gloomiest period of the war. The continental 
paper money was so depreciated in yalue that an officer^s pay 
would not keep him in clothes. Many, haying spent their 
entire fortune in the war, were now compelled to resign, in 
order to get a liying. The men were encamped in cold, com- 
fortless huts, with little food or clothing. Barefooted, they 
left on the frozen ground their tracks in blood. Few had 
blankets, and straw could not be obtained. Soldiers, who 
were enfeebled by hunger and benumbed by cold, slept on 
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the bare earth. Sickness followed. With no change of cloth- 
ing, no suitable food, and no medicines, death was the only 
relief. Amid this terrible sufferiug the fires of patriotism 
burned brightly. Washington felt that his cause was just, 
and inspired all around him with his sublime faith.* 



Aid from Franca. — In the spring the hearts of all 
vere gladdened by the news that, through the efforts of 

* During this winter WashliigtoD ma qaartered at the bonae of Imc Potts. One 
day, while Polts was on bis war up ibe creek near bv, he beard a voice of iirayer. 
Sofll; n>lliiwlnE its di^ec^lo^. be ><oan discovered the OcDcral npnn bis kacer. bla 
cheekB wet wtib lears. Narrating the incident lo bis wife, be added with ranch 
•motion, "irt1ic?re is anyone 10 whora the Lord wlli Helen, ill»Oe(irga Waeblngtan, 
and under eneh a commander, onr Independence ia certain."— Beaidee all the perlla 
ofnant and famine which he I'ha red with hi? i>oldlcrt>, Wasbinf^an was called upon 
to?nfler from envyaLd calunin;. Oeneral Conway, a cnsning, restleaa intrigner, 
formed a cabal ofoOlcerti agalnel Washington. Their plan was towoand bis feelings 
ao that be. wonld reaigCr In that erent Gate?, whoao repntatlon waa very high. 
woQld ancceed to the cammand. Pennaylvania acnt to 0>tigTe«e a 
cenaiirlng Washington. The psme was done by memhera from Haepachuaetta. 
tnnately, ibe army and the best ciiliens knew the Inaplratloa of the a 
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Franklin,* France had acknowledged the Independence of 
the United States, and that a fleet was on its way to help 
them in their struggle for independence. 

Battle of Moninonth (Jnne 28). — Howe having 
returned to England, Clinton eucceeded him. The British 
goTemment, alarmed by the sending of the French fleet, 
ordered Clinton to concentrate his forces at New York. 
Washington rapidly followed the English across New 

* Benjsmta Franklin w» bom In Boston, 1TQ6, IT. S. ; died tn Phllidclpbia, 1790: 
Hie IiillMr was a soap Hnd candle maber, wilb imidl means, and BeDJamin, belnf tbe 
ID cbildren,tiad J1( 

TrODi meat 

books, which he diligenil; BtDdlcd. At 
MTenieen years of age he landed In Phil- 
adelphia with a eU ver dollar and a ehiillng 
In coppi^. As. with his eztni rhirts and 
alocklDga stuffed in hii pocket^*, he 
walked along ihe rtreete, eallDglhe roll 
ofbread which served for hie hrcakttst, 
ilia faCnre wih stood at her faihcr'M door 
and emiled at hisuntnard apT)canDce, 
little dreamini: of hie brilliant niinre, or 
or it» Intereet le her, lie eoon oblalned 
amplojinent hb b prinlcr. BcIdb Indueed 
hj tUae representalious to go to England, 
he foajid himself almost peDDilcse in a 
■trange land. Wlthhin nanal InduaTryhe 
vent to work, and soon mode frleadf and 
a good living. Retnmlng to Philadel. 

phia he eetabliehcd a noWFpsper, and la bshjuiih Kr_uiKLiH. 

113S commenced to pubilah " Poor 

Blchard'a Almanac," which for twenty yearB waa quite a» popular in Europe aa in' 
America. Its cnmmDn.aanBe prorerhe and ueernl binte are boasehold word* to 
Ihle day. RctirioK from bneinesa with a fine fortone, he devoted hlmeelf cblefly to 
Bclence. Die dlKoveries In cicctrlclij are world-renowned. (See Steele's New 
Phyaice, pp. ass, Ml.) Franklin was an unfllncliing patriot. While In England he 
delferdcd the canse of liberty idth eieat leal ai;d ability. He helped to draft the 
DeclaialloBoflnacpcndcnre.and waa one of lie signere. Having been opnolnied 
ambtUKidor to France, he flret InveBted all hie ready money, »15,l]t», in the conli- 
denial loan, a practical proof of hlf patriotism, since 11* repayment was eiirepnely 
Improbable. Hie Irflnonce at the Frunch coart ivas unboiinded. He was revered 
tor his wit, his geniUB, hi» dlunlty, and hie charmlnE conversation. He bowime lo 
the American cause in Ihe nid world what Washington was In ihe new. On hit 
relnm he was elected president of Pennsjitania for thrco socceKslve years. He 
gave the n-hole of his salary. (30.00D, to benevolent objecia. In bis eighiy-seeond 
^ -•-'- " "-" — ' " ■"— " *-ia dealta twGDtr 
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Jersey and oTortook ihem at Monmonih. (General Lee^* 
who conducted the attack^ ordered a retreat The men^ 
entangled in a swamp^ were becoming demoralized as they 
retired from the field, when Washington, riding up, bitterly 
rebuked Lee, by his personal presence rallied the men, and 
sent them back against the enemy. The fight lasted all that 
long sultry day.f In the darkness of night Clinton stole 
away with his men to New York. 

Campaign in Rhode Talancl. — ^A combined attack on 
Newport was arranged to be made by the French fleet under 
D'Estaing (dSs-t&ng), and the American army under General 
Sulliyan. Soon after the French entered NarragansettBay, 
Howe arriyed off the harbor with the English fleet. D'Estaing 
went out to meet him. A storm came on, which so shattered 
both fleets that they were compelled to put back for repairs. 
(General Sulliyan, being thus deserted, retreated just in time 
to escape Clinton, who came up from New York with rein- 
forcements. The French gave no further aid during the year. 

The Wyoming Maasacre. — ^In July, a band of tories 
and Indians under fiutler, entered the beautiful yalley of the 
Wyoming. Most of the able-bodied men had gone to the war. 
The old men and the boys armed for the defence. The 
women and children fled for refuge to a fort near the present 
site of Wilkesbarre. Taking counsel of their courage, and 
their helpless mothers, wiyes, and children, a handful of 
men sallied out to meet the inyaders, but were quickly de- 

* Charles Lee, for his conduct at Monmoatli, and his disrespectful letters to 
Washington, and afterward to Congresfi, was dismissed from the army. He retired 
to his estate in Virginia, where he lived in a mde honse whose only partitions were 
chalk marks on the floor— an improvement upon walls on which he prided himself— 
Borronnded hy his dogs, his only intimate companions. 

t Daring the day an artilleryman was shot at his post His wife, Mary Pitcher, 
while bringing water to her bnsband from a spring, saw him fhll and heard the com- 
mander order the piece to be removed from the field. Instantly dropping the pail, 
she hastened to the cannon, seized the rammer, and with great skill and courage 
performed her bnsband^s duty. The soldiers gave her the nickname of M^jor MoUj. 
Congress voted her a sergeant*s commission with half-pay through life. 
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f eated. All that night the Indians tortured their prisoners in 
every way that sayage cruelty could devise. The fort having 
been surrendered on promise of saf ety> Butler did his best to 
restrain his savage allies^ but in vain. By night the whole 
valley was ablaze with burning dwellings, while the people fled 
for their lives through the wilderness. 



••# 
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Campaign at the South.— At the close of the preceding 
autumn the scene of conflict was transferred to Georgia.* 
Savannah and Augusta were captured, and soon the entire 
State was conquered (map opp. p. 121). The British gover- 
nor being restored, England could once more boast of a royal 
province among the colonies. Prevost now led the British 
against Charleston, S. 0. He had scarcely summoned the city 
when he heard that Lincoln, his dreaded foe, was after him 
with the militia, and he was glad to escape back to Savannah, 
la September, D'Estaing joined Lincoln in an attack upon 
that city. After a severe bombardment an unsuccessful 
assault was made, in which a thousand lives were lost. Count 
Pulaskif was mortally wounded. The simple-hearted Sergeant 
Jasper died grasping the banner presented to his regiment at 
Fort Moultrie. D'Estaing refused to give further aid ; thus 
again deserting the Americans when help was most needed. 

* Tbe British, ditconraged hf their failure to sabdne the eastern and middle States, 
during the remainder of the war put forth their principal strength at the SouUi. 

t Coont Pulaski was a Polish patriot who, having lost his father and brothers in 
the hopeless defence of his country, and being himself outlawed, had come to light 
for the fi'eedom of America. At first he served as a volimteer. He fought valiantly 
at the battle of Brandywine. Daring the second year he commanded an independent 
corps of cavalry, lancers, and light infontry, called ** Pnlaski*s L^on,^' with which 
he did effectual service. He was buried in the Savannah River. The comer-stone of 
a monument raised to his memory in Savannah, was laid by La Fayette while visiting 
that dty during his triumphal progress through the United States. 
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Campaign at the North.— Clinton did little except to 
send out predatory parties. Norwalk, Fairfield, and New 
Haven, Conn., were either burned or plundered. Tiyon, 
who commanded the Connecticut expedition,* boasted of his 
clemency in leaying a single house standing on the New 
England coast. 

The Capture of Stony Point by General Wayne, with 
only eight hundred men, was one of the most brilliant exploits 
of the war* The countersign, which, curiously enough, .w^$ 
" The fort is ours,'' was obtained from a negro who was in the 
habit of filing strawberries at the fort. He guided them in 
the darkness to the causeway leading over the flooded marsh 
around the foot of the hill, on which the fort was situated. 
The unsuspicious sentinel, having received the countersign, 
was chatting with the negro, when he was suddenly seized and 
gagged. Wayne's men passed over the causeway and reached 
the base of the hill undiscovered. Forming in two divisions, 
with unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets, they commenced 
the ascent of the steep and narrow path which led to the top. 
They had nearly reached the picket before they were dis- 
covered. Fire was at once opened upon them. Wayne was 
wounded, but commanded his aids to carry him that he might 
die at the head of the column. The rush of his men was 
irresistible. An instant more, and a deafening shout told that 
the fort was won. The British lost in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, six hundred men. 

General Sullivan's Expedition. — The atrocities of the 
Indians had kept the inhabitants of the Wyoming and 
Mohawk valleys in continued terror. In the summer. General 

• General Pntnam Mms at Horse Neck when Tryon was in the vicinity. Hastily 
gathering a few militia, he annoyed the British as long as possible, and then, com- 
pelled to flee before the enemy's overwhelming force, his-men hid themselves in the 
adjacent swamp, while he, sparring his spirited horse over a precipice, descended 8 
sigsag path, where the British dragoons did not dare to follow. 
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SnlllTaD led an expedition into the Oencsee ooontry. Near 
Elmira, N. Y. , he f onght a fierce battle vith the Indians and 
their tory allies. The latter being defeated, fled in dismay, 
while Sullivan marched to and fro throagh that beaatifal 
region, laying waste their corn-fields, felling their orchardfi, 
and burning their honses.* 

Naval Bzplolts. — No American aaccesses caused more 
annoyance to the British than those of the navy. In 177S, 
Washington fitted out several vessels to crnise along the New 
England coast as priTatcers. In the same year Congress 
established a naval department. Swift sailing vessels, manned 
by bold seamen, infested every avenue of commerce. Within 

■ The Indiana, in the fertile oonntry ot the Caynpaa and Senecst, hud lowDi and 
TUtafiea rcgnlarly laid out ; nimed hoiuea, same of them well flsUhed, painted, and 
having chlnuHji ; and broad and prodooCiTe flekU, irithoichanlaoraKde, pear, tod 
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three years they eaptirred five hundred ships. They even 
cruised among the British isles, and, entering harbors, seized 
and burned ships lying at English wharves. 

Paul Jones is the most famous of these naval heroes. 
While cruising with a squadron of five vessels off the north- 
east coast of England, he met the Serapis and the Countess 
of Scarborough convoying a fleet of merchantmen. At half- 
past seven in the evening of September 23, he laid his own 
vessel, the Bon Homme Eichard,* alongside the Serapis, and 
a desperate struggle ensued. In the midst of the engage- 
ment he lashed the ships together, f The crews then fought 
hand to hand. The Eichard was old and rotten. Water 
poured into the hold. Three times both vessels were on fire. 
At ten o'clock the Serapis surrendered. Meanwhile the 
Pallas, one of his companions, captured the Countess of 
Scarborough, but the other ships rendered him no aid. In- 
deed, the Alliance, Captain Landis, repeatedly fired into the 
Eichard, hoping to force Jones to surrender, that Landis 
might then capture the Serapis and retake the Eichard. As 
Jones's vessel was already in a sinking condition, he trans- 
ferred his crew to the captured frigate, and sailed for the 
TexeL 
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Campaign at the Sonth.— Georgia having been subdued, 
the war was now renewed in South Carolina. Charleston 
was attacked by land and sea. General Lincoln, after 

* Jones had given this name (€k)odman Eichard) to his ship in honor of Dr. Frank- 
lin, whose sayings as ** Poor Richard " he warmly admired. 

t At this point the contest had been raging: an honr. and the ships had twice fiUlen 
fiml of each other. The first time, the Serapii* hailed the Richard, asking if she had 
M struck her colors." '* I have not yet begnn to fight," was the reply of Jones. 
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enduring a siege of forty days and a terrible bombardment^ 
was forced to surrender. Marauding expeditions* were sent 
out which soon overran the whole State. Clinton returned 
to New York, leaying Comwallis in command. 

Battle of Camden (Aug. 16).— General Gates, ^^the 
conqueror of Bui'goyne/' now taking command of the troops 
at the South, f marched to meet the enemy under Comwallis 
near Camden. Singularly, both generals had appointed the 
same time to make a night attack. While marching for this 
purpose, the adyance guards of the two armies unexpectedly 
encountered each other in the woods. After some sharp 
skirmishing, the armies waited for day. At dawn Comwallis 
ordered a charge. The militia, demoralized by the fighting 
in the night, fled at the first fire, but De Kalb, with the 
continental regulars, stood fiim. At last he fell, pierced 
with eleven wounds. His brave comrades for a time fought 
desperately over his body, but were overwhelmed by numbers. 
The army was so scattered that it could not be collected. A 
few of the ofl&cers met Gates eighty miles in the rear with no 
soldiers. All organized resistance to British rule now ceased 
in the South. 

Partisan Corps. — ^The Carolinas were full of tories. 
Many of them joined the British army; others organized 
companies that mercilessly robbed and murdered their whig 
neighbors. On the other hand there were patriot bands 
which rendezvoused (r6n-da-vood) in swamps, and sallied 
out as occasion offered. These partisan corps kept the 



♦ One of these, under the command of the brutal Tarleton, at Waxhaw Creek, over- 
took a body of four hundred Continental troops and a small party of cavalry under 
Colonel Buford. The British gave no quarter, and after the Americans surrendered, 
mercilessly maimed and butchered the larger portion of them. 

i Lee met Gates on his way to Join the southern army. His weD-worded cautioii, 
*' Beware your northern laurels do not turn to southern willows,** seems almost pro- 
phetic of the Camden disaeter. 
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country in continnal terror. Marion,* Siimter,f Pickens, 
and Lee, were noted patriot leaders. Tlieir hands wer^ 
strong enongh to cat oft Brit- 
ish detaclunents, and even 
snccesafully attack small garri- 
Bons. Tho cmcl treatment 
which tho whigs received from 
the British J drove many to 
this partisan warfare. The 
issue of tho contest at the 
South was mainly decided by 
these bold citizen soldiers. 
Co&tinental Money had 
■ now been issued by Congress 
to the amonnt of t200,QOO,000. At this timo it was so much 
depreciated that $40 in bills were worth only II in specie. 
A pair of boots cost 1600 in continental cuirency. A soldier's 

* i. Britlsb olBeer sent to oegottete coneerDlng an ezchaoge of prlsonen, dined 
wltfa Mition. The dinner conElaled of rDB.-'teil pouuoflB. SnrpilBad M Ibis meagn 
diet, he made some Inqairlee, Hhen lie round tbat tbis nu their coelomary rire. end 
that the patriot ganarat served wlthonC pa;- 1^'> devotion to the caaae of lltrartj >o 
aOecl^ tbe oSlcer (bat bo reeigned biacnrnmiigion, thinking It f oil j to a^H iiuch men. 

t At Sanglns Rodt (Aug. B) Sumter gained s victory over a elrong body of Brltlah 
•nd lories. Beli^an Ibe actton irltll only tno ToandaofamniDnltlotl, but soon aqp. 
pUed blmaelf from the fleetog torlea. Freqaootly, In theae conleeCi. a portion of Uko 
band! wonld go (nto a batUe wlthoat gaoa, arming tbemselvee with the nnukela of 
their comrades ai thej felL At Kiag't JfounJidn (Oct. T) a large iKid; of lodepead- 
ent riflomeD. each company under 11a own leader, attacked Fe^sueon, who had been 
•ent ODt lo rally the torloB of tbe nelgbboibood. Feigiuoa nnd one hnndred and tlftj 
of hfa men were killed, and the roet lakcoi prlaooera. 

t An avent nblcb occarred In Charleeton anniied the bitteredt rewDtmeiit. When 
Ehat city nag captared by the Bdtlsti, Colonel Isaac Hayne, wltb others, was paroled. 
but was afterwards ordered Into tbe British ranks. At this time big wife and aeveral 
of hlB children lay at tho point ol death wltb emall-poi. The choice was given him 
to become a British sahject or to Iw placed in close conflncmont. jLgoa\iei by 
thoughts of hie dying flually, he signed a pledge of allegiance to England, with the 
assurance tbat be ebonld never be required to Sght against bis conntrymen. Being 
afterward snromoned by Lord Bawdoa to join tbe BrlllBh army, he considered tbe 
pledge annQlled, and rai^ a partisan land. He was captured, and wltboot being 
allowed a trial, was condemned to death. Thecitlsens of Charlealon validy implored 
pardon for blm. Lord Bawdon allowed him f orty^elght boam in whleb to (aka team 
c( Ms oipbaa cblldnii, at tbe end of which time be waa hanied. 
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pa; tor a month would liordl; bay him a dinner. To make 
the matter worse, the British had flooded the coantiy with 
connterfeitfi, which conld 
not be told from the genu- 
ine. Many persona refused 
to take continental money. 
The BufEeringa of the sol- 
diers and the difficulty of 
procuring supplies may be 
readily imagined.* The 
Pennsylvania regiments in 

camp at Morristown, claim- «NTi«»«TAL mom»v. 

ing that their time hod expired, demanded thdr discharge. 
At last, 1,300 strong, they set out for Prineey)n to secure 
redress at the point of the bayonet, but a committee of Con- 
gress succeeded in satisfying them.f 

Arnold's Treason. — The English did little at the North, 
and tho condition of Washington's army prevented his making 
any movement. Meanwhile the cause of liberty suffered a 
terrible blow from one who had been its gallant defender. 
General Arnold, whose bravery at Quebec and Saratoga bad 
awakened universal admiration, was stationed at Philadelphia 
while his wound was healing. He there married a tory lady 
and Uved in great extraTagance. By various acts of oppres- 
sion, he rendered himself so odious that ou one occasion he 
was publicly mobbed. Charges being preferred against him, 
he was convicted and sentenced to bo reprimanded by the 
commander-in-chief. Washington performed the duty very 
gently and considerately ; but Arnold, stung by tho disgrace, 

• In (his oriels, Hobert Morris, of Phl1»aiilphla. sent three mlHion ratlonii. 8o1- 
dl«n' relief aeeoclntlons were ontuilzed by the mnaeii ot (bat Mj, They iiud« 
tWflnt7-two hnndrea BhlrW, e»cb Inscribed wllh the name of the lady who •dffed It. 

t CUntoci'B iReDts went uaanft the troops oflering large rewarda for deeertton. 
The entlBearie* mialook Ihelr men, tor the soldiers give ttiem up Ba q>l«l. 
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and desperate in fortune, resolved to gratify both his revenge 
and love of money by betraying his country. He accordingly 
secured from Wasljington the command of West Point, at 
that time the most important post in America. He then pro- 
posed to Clinton, with whom he had previously corresponded, 
to surrender it to the British. The offer was accepted, 
and Major Andr6 appointed to confer with him. Andr6 
ascended the Hudson, and, on the night of September 21, 
went ashore from the English ship Vulture to meet the 
traitor. Morning dawned before they had completed their 
plans. In the meantime, fire having been opened on the 
Vulture, she had dropped down the river. Andr6, now left 
within the American lines, was obliged to make his way back 
to New York by Land. He had reached Tarrytown in safety, 
when, at a sudden turn in the road, his horse's reins were 
seized, and three men* sprang before him. His manner 
awakening suspicion, they searched him, and finding papers 
which seemed to prove him a spy, they carried him to the . 
nearest American post. Arnold was at breakfast, when he 
received a note announcing Andre's capture. He called 
aside his wife and told her of his peril. Terrified by his 
words, she fainted. Kissing his boy, who lay asleep in the 
cradle, Arnold darted out of the house, mounted a horse, by 
an unfrequented path reached the river, jumped into his 
boat, and was rowed to the Vulture. He received, as the 
reward of his treachery, £G,315, a colonelcy in the EngUsh 
army, and the contempt of everybody. The very name, 
'^Arnold the Traitor," will always declare his infamy. f 

Andr6 was tried and hung as a spy. Every effort was 
made to save him, and his fate awakened universal sympathy. 

• The names of these men were Paulding, Van Wart, and Williams. Andr6 ollfered 
them his horse, watch, purse, and any snm they might name, if they would release 
him. The incorruptible patriots declared that they would not let him go for ten thon- 
sand guineas. Congress voted to each of them a silver medal and a pension for lifo. 

t Arnold was thoronghly despised by the British officers, and often insulted. Maoj 
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The War at the South. — Oeneral Greene, who was 
appointed to succeed General Gates, found the army to consist 
of only two thousand half -clothed, half-starved men. A part 
of his force, under Morgan, was attacked (January 17) at 
Cotopens* by Tarleton. The militia fleeing, the continentals 
fell back to secure a better position. The British mistook 
this for a retreat and were rushing on in confusion, when the 
continentals suddenly faced about, poured in a deadly fire at 
only thirty yards distance, and drove them in utter rout 
Tarleton fled to Oomwallis, who set out in hot haste, eager 
to punish the victors and recapture the prisoners. Morgan 
started for Virginia, and crossed the Catawba just before 
Comwallis appeared in sight. Night came on, and with it 

N^ ndn, which raised the river so high as to keep the impatient 
Oomwallis waiting three days. 

^ Oreene's Retreat. — General Greene now joined Morgan, 

and conducted the retreat. At the Tadkin, just as the Amer- 
icans had reached the other side, it began to rain. When 
^ '. Oomwallis came up, the river was so swollen that he could 
not cross. He, however, marched up the stream, effected a 
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stories are told UhistratiTe of English seDtiment toward him. A member of Parlia- 
ment, about to address the House of Commons, happening, as he rose, to see Arnold 
in the gailery, said, pointing to the traitor, " Mr. Speaker, I will not speak while that 
man is in the House." Gteorge the Third introduced Arnold to Earl Barcarras. one of 
Bnrgoyne's officers at Bemis^s Heights. ** Sire," said the proud old Earl as he turned 
from Arnold, refusing his hand, **I know General Arnold, and abominate traitors.** 
When Talleyrand was about to come to America, he sought letters of introductioik 
flrom Arnold, but received the reply, ** I was bom in America ; I lived there to the 
prime of my life ; but, alas I I can call no man in America my friend." 

* Colonel William A. Washington, in a personal combat in this battle, wounded 
Tarleton. Months afterward, the British officer while conversing with Mrs. Jones, 8 
witty American lady, sneeringly said. " That Colonel Washington is very illiterate. 
I am told that he cannot write his name." *' Ah, Colonel," replied she, ** you bear 
evidence that he can make his mark." Tarleton expressing, at another time, his 
desire to see Colonel Washington, the lady replied, *' Had you looked behind you at 
Oowpens, you mi^t have had that pleasure." 
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passage, and was soon in full pursuit again. Now came a 
race, on parallel roads, thirty miles per day, for the fords of 
the Dan. Greene reached them £rst, and Comwallis gave up 
the chase. This signal deliyerance of Greene's exhausted 
army awoke every pious feeling of the American heart, and 
was a cause for general thanksgiving.* 

Campaign Closed. — ^Having rested his men, Greene again 
took the field, harassing the enemy by a fierce partisan war- 
fare. At Ouilford Court-House (March 15) he hazarded a 
battle. The militia fled again at the first fire, but the con- 
tinental regulars fought as in the time of Do Kalb. The 
Americans at last retired, but the British had bought their 
victory so dearly that Comwallis also retreated. Greene again 
pursuing, Comwallis shut himself up in Wilmington. There- 
upon Greene turned his course to South Carolina, and with 
the aid of Marion, Sumter, Lee, and Pickens, nearly deliv- 
ered this State and Georgia from the English, f In the battle 
of Eutaw Springs (Sept. 8) the forces of the enemy were so 
crippled that they retired toward Charleston. Comwallis, 
refusing to follow Greene into South Carolina, had already 
gone north into Virginia, and though a fierce partisan warfare 

* Dnrinsf this retreat. General Grcene« after a hard dny^B ride in the rain, alighted 
at the doer of Mrs. Elizabeth Steele, in Salisbury, N. C, annonncing himself as 
*' fatigued, hungry, cold, and penniless/* Quickly providing the honored guest with 
a warm supper before a cheerful fire, this patriotic woman brought forth two small 
bags of specie, her caminjjfs for years. "Take these," she said; "you will want 
them, and 1 can do without them." " Never," says his biographer, " did relief come 
at 3 more needy moment ; the hero resumed his dangerous journey that night with a 
lightened heart." 

Another story illustrative of the patriotism of the Southern women is told of Mrs. 
Motte. The British had taken possession of her bouse, fortified and garrisoned it. 
On Colonel Lee's advance, she Aimishefl him a bow and arrows, by means of which 
fire was thrown upon the shingled roof. Her mansion was soon in flames. The 
occupants, to save their lives, surrendered. 

t Congress voted the highest honors to General Greene, who, by his prudence, 
wisdom, and valor, had, with such in8i<]:nific&nt forces and miserable equipments, 
achieved so much for the cause of liberty. He never gained a decided victory, yet 
his defeats had all the effect of successes, and his very retreats strengthened the 
coDfldence of his men and weakened that of the enemy. 
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stdll distracted the country, this engagement closed the long 
and fiercely fought contest at the South.* * 

The War at the North. — ^The traitor Arnold, burning 
with hatred, led an expedition into Virginia. He conducted 
the war with great brutality, burning private as weU as pubUc 
property. La Fayette was sent to check him, but with his 
small force t could accomplish little. Oomwallis, arriying 
from the South, now took Arnold's place, and continued this 
marauding tour through the country, (^linton, howeyer, fear- 
ing Washington, who seemed to threaten New York, directed 
Oomwallis to keep near the sea-coast so as to be ready to 
help him. Oomwallis, accordingly, after haying destroyed 
ten million dollars worth of property, fortified himself at 
Torktown. 
\/ Siage of Yorktown. — ^It was arranged to attack Oom- 
wallis at this place by the combined American^ and French 
forces. Washington, by a feint on New York, kept Clinton 
in the dark regarding his plans until he was far on hifl way§ 

* At the battle of Bataw, Hanoinji:, a noted poMier of Lee*8 legion, was in hot 
.' pannit of the flyinf? Biitieh, when he enddenly found himself enrronnded by the 
/ tneraj and not an ^^merican within forty rods. Be did not hesitate, bat seizing an 
officer by the collar, and wresting his sword fW>m liim by main force, kept his body 
as a shield while he rapidly baclced off under a heavy flre from the perilous neighbor- 
> hood. The frightened British officer when thus summarily captured, began imme- 
diately to enumerate his titles : ** I am Sir Henry Barry, deputy adjutant-general, 
captain in 69d regiment," Ac, &c " Enough," interrupted his captor ; '* you are 
just the man I was looking for." 

t Many of La Fayette's men having deserted, ho set forth the baseness of such 
conduct, and then offered to all who desired it, a permit to go home. Not a man 
accepted, nor was there after this a single case of desertion. One soldier, not being 
able to walk, hired a cart that he might keep up with his comrades. Shoes, linen, and 
many other necessaries were provided at La Fayette's expense. The generosity of 
this general and the devotion of his soldiery seemed to vie with each other. 

X During the preceding winter Bobert Morris sent to the starving army several 
thousand barrels of flour. He now fumii^hed nearly everything required for this 
expedition, issuing his own notes to the amount of $1,400,000. It is sad to know that 
this patriot, so often the resource of Washington, lost his fortune in his old age, and 
was confined In prison for debt. 

I Washington, at this time, visited Moimt Vernon, which he had not seen since he 
left it to attend the Continental Congress in 1775. Six years and 8 half had nearly 
•lapaed, yet be remained only long eoongh \fi ftilflU « military engagement. 
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Bouth with the continental army.* On the 28th of Septem- 
ber, th* joint forces, twelve thousand strong, took up their 
position before Yorktown. Batteries were openedf upon the 
city, and the vessels in the harbor fired by red-hot shells. 
Two redoubts were carried ; ^ne by the Americans, the other 
by the French. The most hearty good-will prevailed. The 
patriots slept in the open air that their allies might use their 
tents. Breaches having been made in the walls, ComwaUis 
saw no hope of escape and capitulated (Oct. 19). 

The Scene of the Surrender was most imposing. The 
army was drawn up in two lines, extending over a mile— the 
Americans on one side with General Washington at the head, 
and the French on the other with Count Bochambeau 
(ro-shong-bo). The captive army, about seven thousand in 
number, with slow step, shouldered arms, and cased colors, 
marched between them. A prodigious crowd, anxious to see 
Comwallis, had assembled, but the haughty general, vexed 
and mortified at his defeat, feigned illness, and sent his 
swordj by General O'Hara. 

The Effect, — Both parties felt that this surrender virtu- 
ally ended the war. Joy pervaded every patriot heart. All 
the hardships of the past were forgotten in the thought that 



* Clinton sent Arnold on a pillaginfif tour into Connocticat In order to force Wash- 
ington to retnm. He, however, was not to be diyerted from his great enterpriee. and 
left New England to take care of herself. New London was pillaged and bnmed, 
Arnold watching the fire from a chnrch steeple. At Fort Griswold, the commander 
and half the garrison were butchered. After this fort had been taken, a British 
offlcei' entering asked, " Who commands here ? *' " I did," said Colonel Ledyard, as 
he advanced to surrender his sWord, " but you do now.'* With fiendish malignity, 
the officer seized the weapon and thrust it Into the bosom of the brave colonel. 

t Governor Nelson commanded the battery that fired first upon the British. 
Comwallis and his staff were at that time occupying the governor's fine stone man- 
sion. The patriot pointed one of his heaviest guns directly toward his house, and 
ordered the gunner to fire upon it with vigor. The BiitiiBh could not make even the 
home of the noble Nelson a shield against his patriotic efforts. The house still bears 
tiie scars of the bombardment. 

X With a fine delicacy of feeling, Washington directed the sword to be delivered to 
General UncolUf whO; eighteen months betore, had sonendered at Charleston. 
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Ajnerica was free. The nevs reached PhiladelpMa at two 
o'clock A. V. The people were awakened b; the watchman's 
cry, "Past two o'clock and ComwalliH is taken." Lights 
flashed through the honBeg, and soon the streets were 
thronged with crowds eager to learn the glad news. Some 
were speechless with delight. M^iy wept, and the old 
door-keeper of Congress died of joy. Congress met at an 
early hour, and that afternoon marched in solemn procession 
to the Lntheran chnrch to retnm thanka to Almighty God. 
All hope of snbdning America was now abandoned by the 
people of England, and they londly demanded the remoTal of 
the ministers who still eounBclled war.* The House of Com- 

• On Snndar noon, Noremhcr SB, 1781, Iha BriHeh CbWdbI recelTed Intellleenca 
of the defeat. When Lord North, Ibe prime minister o! Great flrlliln, heard the 
diuelToug nevin, he wsb greailf -sidled. Wirh Xodin nnd scUone ladleatlng tbi 
decpeet dletrou, be agalD uid igtia eicUimed, " O Ood t It is all over." 
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mons Yoted that whoever adylsed the king to loontmue 
hostilities should be considered a public enemy. 

Difficiilties of the Conntry and Army. — The situa- 
tion of the United States at this time was perilous. Com- 
iherce had been destroyed by the war. The currency was 
worthless. War had been the main business of the country 
for eight years, and trade, manufactures, and agriculture, had 
been neglected. Villages had been burned, ships destroyed, 
and crops laid waste. The British held Charleston over a 
year, and Savannah and New York about two years after 
the surrender at Yorktown. George III. was obstinate, and 
war might be resumed. Yet the American army was in almost 
open rebellion. The soldiers, afraid they should be.disbanded 
and sent home without pay, petitioned Congress, but received 
no satisfaction. The treasury was empty. At this crisis 
Washington was invited to become king. The noble patriot 
was shocked at the proposal, and indignantly spumed it. 
A paper having been circulated advising violent measures, 
Washington addressed* a meeting of the oflScers, and besought 
them not to mar their fair record of patriotic service by any 
rash proceedings. His influence prevailed, both with the 
army and with Congress, and the diflSculties were amicably 
settled. 

Peace Declared. — ^A treaty was signed at Paris (Sep- 
tember 3, 1783) acknowledging the independence of the 
United States. Soon after, the army was disbanded. Wash- 
ington bade his officers an affecting farewell, and retired to 
Mount Vernon, followed by the thanksgiving of a grateful 
people. 

Weakness of the Govermnent — ^During the war the 
thirteen States had agreed upon Articles of Confederation, 

* As be rose he took off Mb spectacles to wipe them, saylDg, '* My eyes havegrowm 
dim in the service of my conntry, bnt I have never donbted her Jnstice.** 
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but they conferred little power on Congress. It could recom- 
mend, but not enforce ; it could only advise action, leaving 
the States to do as they pleased. Bitter jealousy existed 
among the several States, both with regard to one another and 
to a general government. The popular desire was to let each 
State remain independent, and have no national authority. 
A heavy debt had been incurred by the war. Congress had 
no money and could not levy taxes. It advised the States to 
pay, but they were too jealous of Congress to heed its requests. 
"We are," said Washington, "one nation to-day, and thir- 
teen to-morrow." In New Engl^id, large bodies of men 
assembled, refusing to pay their taxes and openly threatening 
to overturn the government. This insurrection, known as 
Shay 8^ 8 BebeUion, from the name of its leader, was put down 
by the militia under General Lincoln. 

\Co2istitation Adopted. — Under these circumstances, 
any of the best men of the land felt the need of a stronger 
national government. A convention was called in Philadel- 
phia to revise the Articles of Confederation. Washington 
was chosen president. After ipuch deliberation,* an entirely 
new constitution was adopted (September 17, 1787). During 
the ensuing year the government was organized under it, and 
in 1789 went into full operation. 

During the next Epoch we shall notice the growth of the 
country under the wise provisions of this constitution. 

* The new constitntion met with the mo8t violent oppo«Ition. The people were 
divided into two parties— the Federalists and the anH-Federalists. The former 
favored the constitution and Bought to increase the powers of the national ^vem- 
ment, and thus strengthen the Union ^t home and abroad. Tbe latter wished the 
authority to rest with tbc States, opposed the constitntion. were jealous of ConfcteB», 
and feared too much national power lest a monarchy might be establisbed. The 
nation was agitated by the most earnest and tbougbtfhl as well as tbe most virulent 
speeches on both sides. Within the year (1788) nine Staten bad ratified the constitu- 
tion. This was the number necessary to make it binding. Rhode Island was not 
rq^resented in the convention, and did not accept the cgustitntion until 1T90. 
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Summary of the History of the Third Epoch, 
arranged in Chronological Order. 

PAOB 

1765. The Stamp Act passed, March 8, 102 

1766. The Stamp Act repealed by Parliament, March 18, . . 103 

1767. A tax imposed on tea, &c, June 29, 103 

1708. The British troops arrived at Boston, September 27, . 104 

1770. Boston Massacre, March 5, 104 

All duties except on tea repealed, April 12, . . 105 

1773. The tea thrown overboard in Boston Harbor. Dec. 16, . 105 

1774 "Boston Port BiU" passed, March 31, . .105 

First 0)ntinental Congress met at Philadelphia, Sept 5, 106 

1775. Battle pf Lexington, April 19, 106 

Ticonderoga taken by Allen and Arnold, May 10, . 110 

Crown Point taken. May 12 Ill 

Washington elected commander-in-chief, Jane 15, . . Ill 

Battle of Banker Hill, June 17, 108 

Washington took command of the troops before Boston, 
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Tkebttobiaii Dstslofmxnt or thb Uhitbd Statss (see Hap of Ylfh Epoch).^ 
The Treaty with Great Britain (Sept 8, 1788) fixed the boundaries of the United States 
as the Atlantic Ocean, the Golf of Mexico, the Mississippi River, and the Great Lakes. 
From this, however, was to he excluded Florida, which belonged to Spain, and the 
part of Lonisiana east of the Mississippi. The Thirteen Colonies occnpied only a 
narrow strip along the Atlantic sea-board. Pennsylvania was a ih)ntier State, with 
Pittsburg as an advanced military post. The interior of the continent as fiu: as the 
Mississippi was called the Wilderness. These broad lands belonged to.the States ' 
individnally, since the original Snglish grants extended from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. (See second note, p. 40.) They were finally generously given np to the gen* 
eral government of the yonng confederacy. (See second note, p. 194, and article on 
Pnblic Lands, Harper*8 Magazine, voL 42, p. 219.) In 1787, the great r^on north of 
the Ohio was oiganized into the Northwestern Territory. (See notes, p. SOI.) This 
was slowly settled. As late as 1819 even the Territory of Michigan was thought to be 
a ** worthless waste." The Province of Lonisiana was purchased of France in 1808 
(p. 156). Little was known of the country thus acquired, and that same year it was 
said, ** The Missouri has been navigated for 2500 miles ; there appears a probability 
of a communication by this channel with the Western Ocean.** The famous expedi* 
tion under the command of Captains Lewis and Clarke (see Bames*s Popular History 
of United States, p. 860) in 1804-6, gave the first accurate information concerning this 
vast territory. Florida was purchased of Spain (p. 178) by a treaty proposed Feb. 22, 
1819, though not signed by the King of Spain until Oct. 20, 1820, while the United 
States did not obtain full possession before July 17, 1821. (These flitcts account for the 
different dates assigned to this purchase in the viirioas histories.) The treaty with 
Spain which secured Florida, also reUnguiahed aU Spanish authority over the region 
west qf the Rocky Mountains, claimed by the United States as belonging to the Louisiana 
purchase, but not previously acknowledged by Spain, This is of special importance, 
since many maps giving the Spanish version, extend Louisiana only to the Bocky 
Mountains (the map of the vlth Epoch is based on the one in the United States Cen- 
sus of 1870). In the beginning of the war of 1812, a strip of coast about fifty miles 
wide, lying between Florida and Louisiana, considered by Spain as a part of Florida, 
had been taken by the United States under the claim that it also belonged to the 
Louisiana purchase. Texas was annexed in 1845 (p. 205, and also Scribner's Maga- 
tine, vol. 16, p. 868). The Mexican cession of 1848 gave the United States California 
and several other States (p. 206-8). Alaska, the latest acquisition, was purchased Id 
1807. 
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Epoch IV. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATES. 



From 1787 — the Adoption of the Conatitotion, 
To 1S61— the Brukii^; Oat of tlie Crril W>r. 



WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTRATION. 

-N • (FOtST PRESIDENT— TWO TERMS: i7S»-i797.) 

ASUIMOTOZTS Itmngoxa- 

tion (April 30, 1789).— lb the 
choice of the first Frefiident of 
the United States, all hearts 
tnmed instiiictively to Wash- 
ington. With deep regret, he 
left hifl quiet home at Moont 
Vemon for the tmnnlts of 
political life. Hia jonmey to 
New York was a continual 
oTation. Crowds of gayly- 
dresaed people bearing baskets 
and garlands of flowers, and hailing his appearance with 

Queiliont an IMa Geoffrapky of tha FmirtM Spoek.—VaD.<a<il placmhl 

[Ullc lettera maj be ronud on nutp, Epoch TL Locata Nan York. PhilBdelphia. 
BalUmore. Botton. WatAtneton. Detroll. Tark. St. iobai. UantreaL Plalta- 
bnrg. yort Bctilo&Kr. Sackctt's Harbor. Frenchloon. Chippewa. .SKnln^ton. 
New Orleans, (^larlalm. SacnmeDto. Ban FiBnclsco. iWmyni. Santa 1% 
Xauvoo. Uount Vtmon. Qnesnatown Heigh U. Chrjeler'e Field. BarseehoeBeiiil 
Lnndj'B I^ne. 

Locate Fort Maiden. Fort Erie. Fort Heiga. Fort Btepheneon. Fort Uloimi. 
(UliDB). FortUcHcnry, IbrlKlng. Fort Brown. 

Deecrlhe the Uaumee River. Hndeon River. Tippecanoe River. Nlamra Blver. 
Bt. Lawi¥oce River. Haleln Slver. Thamei River. CBltatMa mutr. Riu Onode 
River. Nnocea RiTer. Locate Banduik; Bay. Lake Champlalu. Tampa Bttji. 

Locate Palo Alio. Point Isabel. Beaaca da la Falma. Uafamoras. Hontere;. 
Buena Vlala. Ven Cnu. Poebla. Cote Qorda nw Coidllkna. OoDlrecu 
Mexico. Ovba. BoBOna. 
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shonts of joy, met him at every village. On the balcony of 
old Federal Hall, New York City,* he took the oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, f 

* New York was only temporarily the capital. At the second flesslon of Congress 
the E«at of goyemment was* transferred to Philadelphia, where It was to remain for 
ten years, and then (1800) be removed to the District of Columbia, a tract of land ten 
miles square ceded for this purpose by Maryland and Virginia. Here a city was laid 
ont in the midst of a wilderness, containing only here and there a small cotta^. In 
1800 it had el^ht thousand inhabitants. The ** Father of his country'^ laid the corner- 
stone of the capitol (1793). The part of this District on the Virginia side of the Poto- 
mac was (1846) ceded back to that State. 

t Geoige Washington was bom Febroary 22, 1733 ; died December 14. 1799. Left 
faiheriess at eleven years of age, his education was directed by his mother, a woman 
of strong character, who kindly, but firmly, exacted the most implicit obedience. Of 
her. Washington learned his first lessons in self-command. Although batthfhl and 
hesitating in his speech, his language was clear and manly. Having compiled a code 
of morals and good manners for his own- use, he rigidly observed all its quaint and 
formal rules, before his thirteenth year he had copied forms for all kinds of legal 
and mercantile papers. His manuscript school-books, which still exist, are models 
of neatness and accuracy. His favorite amusements were of a military character ; he 
made soldiers of his playmates, and ofllcered all the mock parades. Grave, diffident, 
thoughtftU. methodical, and strictly honorable, such was Washington in his youth. 
He inherited great wealth, and the antiquity of his family gave him high social rank. 
On his Potomac forms ho bad hundreds of slaves, and at his Mount Vernon home he 
was like the prince of a wide domain, free from dependence or restraint He was 
fond of equipage and the appurtenances of high life, and although he always rode on 
horseback, his fomily had a ** chariot and four,'* with '* black postilions in scarlet and 
white livery.^* This generous style of living, added perhaps to his native re^rve, 
expo3cd him to the charge of aristocratic feeling. While at his home, be spent much 
of his time in riding and hunting. He rose early, ate his breakfast of corn-cake, 
honey, and tea, and then rode about his estates ; hi *. evenings he passed with his 
fiunily around the blazing hearth, retiring between nine and ten. He loved to linger 
at the table, cracking nuts and relating his adventures. In personal appearance, 
Washington was over six feet in height, robust, graceful, and perfectly erect. His 
manner was formal and dignified, lie was more solid than brilliant, and had more 
Judgment tlian genius. He had great dread of public life, cared little for books, and 
possessed no library. A consistent Christian, he was a regular attendant and com- 
municant of the Episcopal Church. A firm advocate of free institutions, he still 
believed in a strong government and strictly enforced laws. As President, he care- 
fully weighed his decisions, but, his policy once settled, pursued it with steadiness 
and dignity, however great the opposition. As an officer, he was brave, enterprising, 
and cautious. His campaigns were rarely startling, but always judicious. He was 
capable of great ecdtuimce. Calm in defeat, sober in victory, commanding at all 
times, and irresistible when aroused, be exercised equal authority over himself and 
his army. His last fllncss was brief, and his closing hours were marked by bis usual 
calmness and dignity. ** T die hard,'* sold he, " but I am not afraid to go.'' Europe 
and America vied in tributes to his memory. Said Lord Brougham, *' Until time stiall 
be no more, a test of the progress which our race has made in wisdom and virtue will 
be derived from the veneration paid to the immortal name of Washington." Wash- 
ington left no children. It has been beautifuDy said, ** ProvldeDce left him childlem 
that his cooutiy might call him Father.** 
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I>ifflcnltiflB beset the new goTcmment on crery band. 
The txeaaury was empty, and the United States had no credit. 
The Indians were hostile. Pirates from the Baibory States 
attacked our ships, and American citizens wero langalshing In 
Algerine dungeons. Spain refused us the navigation of the 
Mississippi. England bad not yet condescended to send a 



minister to our government, and biid made no treaty of com- jr 
merco with us. We shall see how wisely Washington and hia 
cabinet met these difficulties. 
Domestic ASaixa. — Finances. — By the advice of Alex- 
■ ander Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, Congress agreed to 
assume the debts contracted by tbc States during the Revolu- 

• lliree ezeealtTe dcp»rtnient» wore now eBtabllBhed— the Departmenl of Foreign 
lOklre (now the Depanmeni or Slate), the Department of War, BDd the Depsrlment 
of tli8 Treuarr. lie beads of Iheae departmeaiB werecallsd SacntarlM, aud, wltll 
~ J, finmed tbe Pi 
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tion, and to pa; the national debt in falL To provide funds, 
taxes irere leried on Imported gooda and the distillation of 
Epirits. A mint and a national bank ^ere established at 
Philadelphia Bj these jneasnres the credit of the United 
States voa pnt npon a firm bads.* 

Wliiskif Rebellion (1794). — Great opposition was mode to 
raising money by taxation. In western Pennsylyania it was 
agreed that no tax sbonld be paid on whisky. The rioters 
were so nomerons and so thoronghly 
organized that fifteen thonsand of the 
militia wereordered ontto subdue them. 
Finding the gOTemment in earnest, 
the malcontents laid down their arms. 
■ \ Indian Wars. — Two armies sent 
j'sgainst the Indians of the northwest 
were defeated. At last General Wayne 
— "Mad Anthony" — was put in com- 
mand. (Little Turtle, the Indian chief, nov advised peace, 
declaring that the Americans had " a leader who never slept." 
But his connsel was rejected, ■ and a desperate battle was 
fought <m the Maumee (Aug. 20, 1794). Wayne routed the 
Indians, chased them a great distance, laid waste their tewne 
for fifty miles, and at last compelled them to make a treatyf 
whereby they gave up nil of what is now Ohio and part of 
Indiana. 

Foroign A&izB. — England. — Hardly had the war closed 
when complaints were made in England that debts could not 
be collected in America. On the other hand the Americans 
charged that the British armies had carried off their negroes, 

■ "ne credit of IfaSM plans belonga to Hamilton, nanlel Webater has eloqnentlT 
■Old or him, "Ha smote tbe rack ortbe national teaonrcea. and sbnudaDt Btreama of 
ravcnne bnrat Tartb. He toDched ths dead corpaa of pabllc credit, and It apiang npon 
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that posts were still held on the frontier^ and that our seamen 
were impressed. Chief Justice Jay was sent as envoy extra- 
ordinary to England. He negotiated a treaty^ which was rati- 
fied by the Senate (1795), after violent opposition.* 

Spain and Algiers. — ^The same year a treaty was made with 
Spain, secnring to the United States the free navigation of the 
Mississippi, and fixing the boundary of Florida, still held by 
that nation. Just before this, a treaty had been concluded 
with Algiers, by which our captives were released and the 
Mediterranean commerce was opened to American vessels. 

France. — ^The Americans warmly sympathized with France, 
and when war broke out between that country and England, 
Washington had great difficulty in preserving neutrality. He 
saw that the true American policy was to keep free from all 
European alliances. Genet (je-n4), the French minister, 
relying on the popular feeling, went so far as to fit out, in 
the ports of the United States, privateers to prey on British 
commercOt He also tried to arouse the people against the 
government. At length, at Washington's request. Genet 
was recalled. But, as we shall see, the difficulty did not end. 

Political Parties. — ^During the discussion of these various 
questions two parties had arisen. Jefferson, Madison, and Ban- 
dolphf became leaders of the republican party, which opposed 
the United States Bank, the English treaty, and the assump- 
tion of the State debts. Hamilton and Adams were the leaders 

* This treaty enforced the payment of the English debts, bnt did not in tarn forbid 
the impressment of American seamen. Its advocates were threatened with personal 
violence by angry mobs. Hamilton was stoned at a public meeting. Insnlts were 
offered to the British minister, and Jay was bnmed in effigy. The more quiet people 
expressed their indignation by passing resolutions coudenming the action of the 
Senate. 

t John Randolph of Boanoke was not prominent in the republican party until a 
later administration, being elected representative in 1799. He was a descendant of 
Pocahontas, of which fiict he often boasted, and was noted for his keen retorts, 
reckless wit, and skill in debate. His tall, slender, and cadaverous form, his shrill 
and piping voice, and his long, skinny fingers— pointing toward the object of his 
Invective— made him a conspicuous Bi)eaker. For thirty years, says Benton, he was 
the " political meteor ** of Congress. 
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of the federalist party, which supported the administration.* 
Washington having declined to serve a third term, now issued 
his famous farewell address. So close was the contest between 
the rival parties that Adams, the federalist candidate, was 
elected President by a majority of only two electoral votes 
over Jefferson^ the republican nominee. 



• >• 



ADAMS'S ADMINISTRATION.t 

(SECOND PRESIDENT: 1797-180X.) 

Domestic Affairs. — Alien and Sedition Laws. — Owing 
to the violent denunciations of the government by the friends 
and emissaries of France, the aiien and sedition laws were 
passed. Under the former, the President could expel from the 
country any foreigner whom he deemed injurious to the 
United States ; under the latter, any one libelling Congress, 

* The fcderalistB favored the granting of power to the general government, which 
they thought ehonld be made ptroug. The repnblicanp, fearing lest the republic 
should become a monarchy and the President a king, opposed this idea and advo- 
cated State rights. In this election the republicans were accused of being friends 
of France, and the federalists of being attached to Great Britain and its institntians. 
The republicans declared themselves to be the (mly true friends of the people, and 
stigmatized all others as aristocrats and monarchists. 

t John Adams was bom 1735 ; died 1826. He was a member of ^he first and tbe 
second Congret>s, and nominated Washington as commander-in-chief. Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, but Adams secured its adoption in a three- 
days debate. lie was a tireless worker, and had the reputation of having ihe 
clearest head and firmest heart of any man in Congress. In his position as President 
he lost the reputation he had gained as Congressman. His enemies accused him of 
being a bad judge of men, of clinging to old unpopular notions, nnd of having little 
control over his temper. They also ridiculed his egotism, which they decbred to be 
inordinate. Ue lived, however, to see the prejudice against his administration give 
place to a juster estimate of bis RTcat worth and exalted integrity. As a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention he was honored as one cf the fathers of the 
republic. Adams and Jefferson were fiim friends during the Revolution, but political 
strife alienated them. On their return to private life they became reconciled. They 
died on the same day— the fiftieth anniversary of American independence. Adamses 
last words were,* •• Thomas Jefferson 'still sur\ives.'' Jefferson was, however, already 
lying dead in his Virginia home. Thus, by the pasfiiDg away of tbede two iemarkabl0 
mesk, was mAde memorable tbe 4th of Joly, 18M. 
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the President, or the government, could be fined or impris- 
oned. This was a most unpopular measure, and excited the 
bitterest feeling. 

Foreign AflEEdrs. — France. — ^French affairs early assumed 
a serious aspect. Our flag was insulted, our yessels were cap- ; 
tured, and our envoys were refused audience by the French \ 
Directory unless a bribe should be paid.* The news of this 
insult aroused the nation, and the friends of France were 
silenced. Orders were issued to raise an army, of which 
Washington was appointed commander-in-chief. no8tilitiea=-- — "" 
had commenced on the sea, when Napoleon became the First 
Consul of France and the war was happily arrested. 

Political Parties. — ^An "intense party feeling prevailed 
during the entire administration. The unpopularity of the 
alien and sedition laws, especially, reduced the vote for 
Adams, the federal candidate for re-election, and the republi- 
can nominee, Jefferson, became the next President. 
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JEFFERSON'S ADMINISTRATION, f 

CTHIRD PRESmSNT— TWO TERMS: 1801-1809.) 

Domestic dAffairs. — Purchase of Louisiana (1803). — 
The most important event of Jefferson's administration was 

♦ CharlenC.PinrlaicT—onr envoy to Prance— Ib reported to have indignantly re- 
plied, ^ Millionfi for defence, but not one cent for tribute.'* 

t ThomaF Jefferson was bom 1748 ; died 1826. ** Of all the pnblic men who have 
fij^nred in the United States," says Parton, ** he was incomparably the best scholar 
and the most variously accomplished man/* He was a bold horseman, a s^tful^ 
hunter, an elegant penman, n fine violinist, a brilliant talker, a superior cIas9lc$L;^-' 
scholar, and a proficient in the modem languages. On account of his talents he w«B ^ 
styled " The Sajre of Monticello.** That immortal document, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was, with the exception of a few words, entirely his work. He was an 
ardent supporter of the doctrine of State rigbtJ*, and led the opposition to the feder- 
alists. After he became President, however, he found the difliculty of administering 
fbegoTernment upon that theory. **The ezecatlTe anthorUgr had to be ttoetohed 
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the purchase of Lonisiana from NapoJ^on. ♦ Over one million 
square miles of land and the full possession of the Mississippi 
were obtained for $15,000,000 (see map, Vlth Epoch). 

Aaron Burr, the Vice-President, was Alexander Hamilton's 
bitter riyal, both in law and in politics, and at last challenged 
him to a duel. Hamilton accepted. The affair took place at 
Weehawken (July 11, 1804). Hamilton feU at the first fire, 
on the Tory spot where his eldest son had been killed shortly 
before, in the same manner. His death produced the most 
profound sensation. Burr afterward went west and organized 
an expedition with the avowed object of forming a settlement 
in northern Mexico. Being suspected, however, of a design 
to break up the Union and. found a separate confederacy 
beyond the Alleghanies, he was arrested and tried (1807) on 
a charge of treason, f Although acquitted for want of proof, 
he yet remained an outcast. ( 



until it cracked, to cover tbe purchase of Lonisiana ; ** and he became convinced on 
other occasions tliat the federal government, to use liis own expression, must 
** show its teeth." Like Washington, he was of aristocratic birth, but his prin- 
ciples were intensely democratic. He hated ceremonies and titles ; even *' Mr." 
was distasteful to him. These traits were the more remarkable in one of his superior 
birth and education, and peculiarly endeared him to the common people. Coming 
into power on a wave of popularity, he studiously sought to retain this fiivor. There 
were no more brilliant levees or courtly ceremonies as in the days of Washington 
and Adams. On his inauguration day he dressed in plain clothes, rode unattended 
down to Congress, dismounted, hitched his horse, and went into the chamber to 
read his fifteen-minutes inaugural. Some of the sentences of that short but memo- 
rable address have passed into proverbs. The unostentatious example thus set by 
the nation's President was wise in its effects. Soon the public debt was diminished, 
the treasury was replenished, and the army and navy were reduced. A man of such 
marked character necessarily made bitter enemies, but Jefferson commanded the 
respect of even his opponents, while the admiration of his fHends was unbounded. 
The last seventeen years of his life were passed at Monticello, near the place of his 
birth. By his profuse hospitality, he had, long before his death, spent his vast 
estates. He died poor in money, but rich in honor. His last words were, " This is 
nrthday of July." 
s territory (p. 90) was ceded back to Prance in 1800. Prom it we have since 
five states, four Territories, and parts of three States and three Territories. 

t While awaiting his trial, Burr was committed to the common jail. There, among 
its wretched inmates, stripped of aU his honors, lay the man who once lacked but a 
single vote to make him President of the United States. 

t Gloaely connected with Burr's conspiracy is the romantic stoiy of Bleonerhuaetl 
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Fulton's Steatnboat. — The year 1807 wae made memorable 
by the Toyage from 
New York to Albany 
of Bobert Fnlton'e 
steamboat, tbe Cler- 
mont For years the 
Hadson could boast of 
haying tbe only eieam- 
boot in the world. 

Foteiga Afbirs. — "" ™" »ra»"«"i- 

War with Tripoli. — The Barbary States, of which Tripoli 
is one, for many years sent out croiserB which captured 
vessels of all Christian nations, and held their crews aa slarea 
until ransomed. Tbe United States, like the European 
nations, was aocosfomed to pay annual tribute to these pirates 
to secure exemption from their attacks. The Bashaw of 
Tripoli became so haughty that he declared war (ISOl) 
against the United States. Jefferson sent a fleet which block- 
aded* the port and repeatedly bombarded the city of Tripoli 
The frightened Bashaw was at last glad to make peace. 

England and Frattce. — During this time England and 
France were engaged in a desperate struggle. England tried 
to prevent trade with France, and, in turn, TTapoleon forbade 
all commerce with England. As the United States was 
neutral, we did most of the carrying trade of Europe. Our 

■ud bit beaiitlftil nrlfe. Having wttled on 4n isltmd in tha Oblo River, tliey had 

InDBfarmed ihe wUderoMi (nloagBrdsnorbMUtj.iiid ererrlainrTmiilrcDDeinent 
which wwltli or onltnro could procnre clnaterod about Iholr homea. Into thle ram- 
dlae came Butt, irliuiing thetr conlldeiiGe, and engaging them In Uk plana. On hia 
dovnhll, BlenDerbuaett nuureated. Whun tinallj acquitted, ereirtblng hod been 
iold, tha groondfl tnmad Into a hemp-fleld, and the manaion Into a atore-bonae. ^^ 

* Daring thla blockade a vaJlant exploit nas performed bj Llentenanl De^^^B 
Hw Mgale Ftdlsdelphla had nnfiirtanatel; grounded and Allen into the enri^^B 
IttDdB. Coucealliie hla men below, he entered the harbor with a email veeael, vffl^^ 
he mvpad atongaide the Philadelphia, In the character of a ehip Id distress. Aa the 
two naiela attnck, tlie piratea flnt snspected his design, InitanUy be leaped 
rd with hla men. awept tlie allrighlsd crow Into the sea, aaC tbe ship on Dre, and 
the abor^ eao^Md wlttaont ]otiat a man. 
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Tessels tlms became the prej of both the hostile Tiationa. Be- 
sides, England claimed the right of stopping American vessels 
on the hig'i seas, to Eearch for seamen of English biith,* and 
press them into the British nary. The feehng, already deep, 
was intensified when the British fi'igate Leopard lircd into 
the Aiaerican frigate Chesapeake, ofi the coast of Virginia. 



The American vessel, being wholly unprepared for battle, soon 
struck her colors. Four of the crew, three being Americans 

by birth, were token, on the pretence that they were deserters. 
Jefferson immediately ordered all British vessels of war to 
qnit the waters of the United States. Thongh England dis- 
avowed tiio act, no reparation was made. An Embargo Act 
was tlien passed by Congress forbidding Amerieau vessels 
tojcave port. This was so injnrious to our commerce that 
" : it was removed, but all intercourse either with England or 
Franco was forbidden. 
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Political Parties.— While the country was in this feverish 
state, Jefferson's second term expired. James Madison, the 
republican candidate, who was closely in sympathy with his 
views, was elected as his successor by a large majority. The 
republicans were generally in favor of a war with England. 
The federalists, however, were a strong minority, and 
throughout this administration bitterly opposed the war 
policy of the republicans. 



• •• 



MADISON'S ADMINISTRATION.* 

\/ (FOURTH PRESIDENT-TWO TERMS: 1809-1817.) 

Domestic AflGdrs. — Battle of Tippecanoe (November 7, 
1811). — ^British emissaries had been busy arousing the Indians 
to war. Tccumseh, a famous chief, seized the opportunity 
to form a confederacy of the northwestern tribes. General 
Harrison having been sent against them with a strong force, 
was treacherously attacked by night near the Tippecanoe. 
The Indians, however, were routed with great slaughter. 

* James Madison was born in Virginia in 1751 ; died 1896. Entering Congress in 
178D, be became one of the strongest advocates of tlie Coustitatiou, and did much to 
secm'e its adoption. From tiis political principles be was obliged, though reluc- 
tantly, to oppose Washin<]:ton*8 administration, which be did in a conrteoos and 
temperate manner. He led bis party in Congress, where be remained till lt97. The 
next year be drafted the fiimons '* 1798-99 Resolutions/' enunciating the doctrine of 
state rights, which, with the accompanymg *' Report" in their defence, have been 
the great text-book of the democratic party. He was Secretary of State to Jefferson. 
After bis Presidential services, he retired fh>m public station, liadison^s success 
was not so much tlie result of a great natural ability as of intense application and 
severe accuracy. His mind was strong, clear, and well-bj lanced, and bis memory 
was wonderful. Like John Quincy Adams, be had laid up a great store of learning, 
which he used in the most skilful manner. He always exhausted the subject upon 
which be spoke. '^ When be bad finished, nothing remained to be said.'* His 
private character was spotless. His manner was simple, modest, and uniformly 
courteous to bis opponents. He enjoyed wit and humor, and told a story admirably. 
His sunny temper remained with him to the last Some friends coming to visit him 
during bis final illness, be sank smilingly back on bis couch, saying : '* I always talk 
better when I lieV It lias been said of bim : " It wiu his rare good fortune to have 
ft whole rt ftt^f^ fbiT M** MendA." 
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Foretgn Afbirs. — England. — This war greatly aroused 
the people of the West against England. The impressment 
of onr seamen and the capture of our ships continued. The 
British government went so far as to send war vessels into our 
waters to seize our ships as prizes. The American frigate 
President having hailed the British sloop-of-war Little Belt, 
received a cannon-shot in reply. The fire was returned, and 
the sloop soon disabled ; a civil answer was then returned. 
The British government refusing to relinquish its offensive 
course, all hope of peace was abandoned.* Finally (June 
19th, 1812), war was formally declared against Great Britain. 

SECOND WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 

1812-14. 

Surrender of Detroit (August 16). — ^As in the previous 
wars, it was determined to invade Canada. General William 
Hull accordingly crossed over from Detroit and encamped 
on Canadian soil. While preparing to attack Port Maiden 
(maul-den), he learned that the enemy were gathering in 
great force, and had already captured Port Mackinaw. He, 
therefore, retreated to Detroit. The British undej: General 
Brock and the Indians under Tecumseh followed thither, 
and landing, advanced at once to assault the fort at that 
place. The garrison was in line, and the gunners were 
standing with lighted matches awaiting the order to fire, 
when Hull, apparently unnerved by the fear of bloodshed, 
ordered the white flag — a table-cloth — ^to be raised. Amid 
the tears of his men, it is said, and without even stipulating 
for the honors of war, he surrendered not only Detroit, with 
its garrison and stores, but the whole of Michigan. 

* Madison, whose disposition was very pacific, hesitated so lonfr, that one of the 
f ederalisto declared in Congress that ** he could not be kicked into a fight" Thit 
expression passed into a proyerb. 
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*":)£ Qneenstown Heighik (October 13). — ^Late 
, another attempt was made to inyade Canada, 
n Rensselaer (ren'-se-ler) finding that his men 
!or a fight, sent a small body across the Niagara 
\ck the British at Qneenstown Heights. The Eng- 
iven from their position, and General Brock was 
leral Van Rensselaer now returned to the Ameri- 
bring over the rest of the army ; but the militia 
constitutional right of their commander to take 
i;he State, refused to embark. Meantime their 
the Canadian shore, thus basely abandoned, 
after a at?apo*j,te struggle, were compelled to surrender. 

Naval Victories. — These signal disgraces by land were in 
striking contrast to the successes on the sea. 

Constitution and Guerriere (August 19). — The fight off the 
coaHfc of Massachusetts, between the American frigate Consti- 
tution (popularly called Old Ironsides) and the Guerriere 
(gare-e-are) is memorable. The latter yessel opened fire first. 
Captain Isaac Hull* refused to answer until he had brought 
his ship into the exact position he desired, when he poured 
broadside after broadside into his antagonist, sweeping her 
deck, shattering her hull, and cutting her masts and rigging 
to pieces. The Guerriere soon became unmanageable, and 
was forced to surrender, f She was so badly injured that she 



* Nephew of General Hnn. His brayery retrleyed the name from its disgrace. 

t " Captain Hull sent an officer to take possession of the Gnerriere. When he 
arriyed alongside, he demanded of the commander of the English Mg&te if he had 
Btrock. Dacres was extremely reluctant to make this concession in plain terms, 
but, with a shrewdness which would have done honor to a Yankee, endeavored to 
evade the question. * I do not know that it would be prudent to continue the en- 
gagement any longer,* said he. ' Do I understand you to say that you have struck ? ' 
inquired the American lieutenant. * Not precisely,' returned Dacres ; * but I don't 
know that it will be worth while to fight any longer.' ' If you cannot decide, I will 
return aboard,* replied the Yankee, ' and we will resume the engagement.* * Why, 
I am pretty much hors de conUnit already,' said Dacres ; ' I have hardly men enough 
left to work a gun, and my ship is in a sinking condition.' ' I wish to know, sir,' 
peremptorily demanded the American officer, ^ whether I am to consider you as a 
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conld not be brought into port ; while the Old Ironsides, in 
a few hooTBj was ?feady for another fight 

Frolic and Wxtsp (October 13). — The next noted achiere- 
ment waa the deteat of the Enghsh brig Frolic by the sloop- 
of-war Wasp, off the coast of North Carolina. When the 



former was boarded by her captors, her colors were still flying, 
there being no one to haul them down. The man at the 
helm was the only sailor left on deck niihanned. 

Other victories fftllowed. Privateers sconred every sea, 
inflicting untold injury on the British commerce. During 
the year over three hundred prizes were captured. 

priaoDer of war or &d «Dmi]T. I have no t1m« for rnnher pHrle;.' ' I lieliere there !>. 
nowDoaltcniatiFe. Ill cnali) Bcht JoDi^eT, I wonid villi pleunie ; bnt I— nnut- 
»aiTeniier— mjeeW— o vrilim^ qf tear /'" ' 
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The Effect of these Naval Victories was to arouse enthu- 
Biasm and inspire confidence. Volunteer corps were rapidly 
formed. Madison was re-elected, thus stamping his war 
policy with the popular approyaL 

1813. 

*. Plan of the Campaign. —Three axmies were raised: 
V (1) the Army of the Centre, under General Dearborn, on the 
Niagara River ; (2) the Army of the North, under General 
Hampton, along Lake Champlain ; and (3) the Army of the 
West, under General Harrison, of Tippecanoe fame. All three 
were ultimately to invade Canada. Proctor was the British 
general, and Tecumseh had command of his Indian allies. 

The Annies of the Centre and North did but little. 
General Dearborn* attacked York, General Pike gallantly lead- 
ing the assault. Unfortunately, in the moment of success the 
magazine blew up, killing Pike and making sad havoc among 
his men. Dearborn did nothing, and soon after resigned. 
General Wilkinson, his successor, was directed to descend the 
St. Lawrence in boats, and join General Hampton in an at- 
tack on Montreal. At Chrysler's Field he repulsed the Brit- 
ish, but owing to a disagreement with General Hampton he 
returned. (Map opp. p. 160.) General Hampton went north 
as far as St. John's, where he was defeated by the British. 
He then made the best of his way back to Plattsburg, where, 
in the winter, he was joined by General Winchester's men. 
Thus ingloriously ended the campaign of these two armies. 

Army of the West— A detachment of General Harri- 
son's men was captured f at Frenchtown, on the River Eaisin, 

* When the British heard that Dearborn had eaUed away from Sackett^s Harbor 
with the fleet, they immediately made an attack on that place. They were bravely 
fepnlaed by General Brown and a few regulars. 

t This party was stationed on the Maomee, under General Winchester. Having 
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by Proctor, who then besieged Harrison himself at Port 
Meigs (megz). Eepnlsed here, Proctor stormed Fort Ste- 
phenson, garrisoned by only one hundred and fifty men 
under Major Oroghan, a young man of twenty-one. Beaten 
again, he returned to Maiden. As yet, however, the British 
held Michigan and threatened Ohio, and the Americans had 
been as unsuccessful this year as they were Lhe preceding, 
when a glorious triumph on Lake Eiie gave a new aspect to 
the campaign. 

y IPeixy'B Victory (September 10). — When Captain Perry, 
then only twenty-seven years old, was assigned the command 
of the flotilla on Lake Erie, the British were undisputed 
masters of the lake, while his fleet was to be, in part, made 
out of the trees in the forest. By indefatigable exertion he 
got nine vessels, carrying fifty-four guns, ready for action, 
when the British fleet of six vessels and sixty-three guns 
bore down upon his little squadron.* Perry's flag-ship, the 
Lawrence,! engaged two of the heaviest vessels of the enemy, 
and fought them till but eight of his men were left. He 
helped these to fire the last gun, and then leaping into a boat 

learned that the people of Frenchtown feared an attack from the Indians, he allowed 
hifl military judgment to yield to his hnmanity, and marched to their relief. He de- 
feated the enemy, but was soon attacked by a body of fifteen hundred British and 
Indians under Proctor. Winchester, being captured in the course of the battle, agreed 
to the surrender of his men under the solemn promise that their lives and property 
should be safe. Proctor, however, immediately returned to Maiden with the British, 
leaving no guard over the American wounded. Thereupon the Indians, maddened by 
liquor and the desire for revenge, mercilessly tomahawked many, set fire to the houses 
in whidi others lay, and carried the survivors to Detroit, where they were dragged 
through the streets and ofi'ered for sale at the doors of the inhabitants. Manv of the 
women of that place gave for their ransom every article of value which they possessed. 
The troops were Eentuckians, and the war-cry of their sons was henceforth " Re- 
member the Baisin."— The great object of the Indians in battle was to get scalps, 
Proctor paying a r^nlar bounty for every one. They were therefore loth to ti^e 
prisoners. Proctor, brutal and haughty, was a fit leader under a government that 
would employ savages in a civilized warfare. 

♦ Perry had never seen a naval battle, while Captain Barclay, the British com- 
mander, was one of Nelson^s veterans, and had lost an arm in the service. 

t From its mast-head floated a blue pennant, bearing the words of the dying Law- 
renoe, ** Ikmt ^Ive up the ahip.** (See p. Ifift.) 
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bore his flag to the Niagara. He had to pass within pistol- 
shot of the British, who turned their guns directly upon 
him; and though he was a fair mark for every shot, he 
escaped without injury. Breaking through the enemy's line, 
and firing right and left, within fifteen minutes after he 
mounted the deck of the Niagara the victory was won. 
Perry at once wrote to General Harrison, " We have met the 
enemy y and they are ours.'^ This laconic despatch produced 
intense excitement throughout the country. Upon the re- 
sult of this b|ttle depended, SiS we shall see, important issues. 

x/ Battle of the Thames. — Proctor and Tecumseh were at 
Maiden with their motley array of British and Indians, two 
thousand strong, waiting to lay waste the frontier. Harrison, 
at Sandusky Bay, was nearly ready to ihyade Canada, and at 
the news of this victory pushed across the lake. Landing at 
Maiden, which he found deserted, Harrison hotly pursued the 
flying enemy and overtook them on the Biver Thames (temz). 
Having drawn up his troops, he ordered Colonel Johnson, 
with his Kentucky horsemen, to charge the English in front. 
Dashing through the forest, they broke the enemy's line, and 
forming in their rear, prepared to pour in a deadly fire. The 
British surrendered, but Proctor escaped by the swiftness of 
his horse. Johnson then pushed forward to attack the In- 
dians. In the heat of the action, a bullet, said to have been 
fired by Johnson himself, struck Tecumseh. With his death 
the Bavages lost aU hope, and fled in confusion. 

y Effect, — This victory, with Perry's, relieved Michigan, gave 
control of Lake Erie, and virtually decided the war. Gen- 
eral Harrison returned amid the plaudits of the nation. 

Naval Battlea — The American navy achieved some 
brilliant successes during the year, but was not uniformly 
victorious. 
^Chesapeake and Shannon. — Captain Lawrence, of the 
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Hornet, haying captured the British brig Peacock, on his 
return was placed in command of the Chesapeake, the ill- 
starred frigate which struck her flag to the Leopard oflE the 
coast of Virginia. While refitting his vessel at Boston, a 
challenge was sent him to fight the Shannon, then lying off 
the harbor. Lawrence, although part of his crew were dis- 
charged, and the unpaid remainder were almost mutinous, 
consulted only his own heroic spirit, and at once put to sea. 
The action was brief. A hand-grenade bursting in the Chesa- 
peake's arm-chest, the enemy took advantage o^ihe confusion, 
and boarded the vessel. A scene of carnage ensued. Law- 
rence, mortally wounded, was carried below. As he left the 
deck he exclaimed, ^^ DonH give up the ship," But the feeble 
crew were soon overpowered, and the colors hauled down. 
yr War with the Creeka — Tecumseh had been (1811) 
among the Alabama Indians, and had aroused them to take 
up arms against the Americans. They accordingly formed a 
league (1813), and feU upon Fort Mimtns, massacring the 
garrison and the defenceless women and children. (Map 
opp. p. 160.) Volunteers flocked in from all sides fo avenge 
this horrid deed. Under General Jackson they drove the 
Indians from one place to another, until they took refuge on 
the Horseshoe Bend, where they fortified themselves for the 
last battle* (March 27, 1814). The soldiers, with fixed 
bayonets, scaled their breastwork. The Creeks fought with 
the energy of despair, but six hundred of their number were 
killed, and those who escaped were glad to make peace on 
any terms. 
Ravages on the Atlantic Coast — Early in the spring 

* An event occnrred on Jackson^s march which illnstrates his iron will. For a 
long time his soldiers suffered extremely from fiunine. and at last they mutinied. 
Gteneral Jackson rode before the ranks. His left arm, shattered by a ball, was dis- 
abled, bnt in his right he held a musket. Sternly ordering the men back to their 
places, he declared he would shoot the ilrst who advanced. No one stiired, and bood 
aQ returned to their da^y. 
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flie British commenced devastating the soathern coaat.* 
Admiral Cockbani, especially, disgraced the British navy by 
conduct worse than that of Comwallis in the Revolntion. 
Along the Virginia and Carolina coast he burned bridges, 
farm-honses, and villages ; robbed the inhabitants of their 
crops, stock, and slaves ; plundered chorches of their com- . 
munion services, and murdered the sick in their bed& 



1814. 

^Battle of Lnndy's Lane (Jnly 25). — The American 
army, under General Brown, crossed the Niagara River once 
more, and for the last time invaded Canada. Fort Erie 
having been taken. General Winfleld Scott, leading the 
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advance, attacked the British at Chippewa (July 5), and 
gained a brilliant yictory. A second engagement was fought 
at Lundy^s Laney opposite Niagara Falls. (Map opp. p. 160. ) 
Here, within sound of that mighty cataract, occurred one of 
the bloodiest battles of the war. General Scott had only one 
thousand men, but he maintained the unequal contest until 
dark. A battery, located on a height, was the key to the 
British position. Calling Colonel Miller to. his side. Gen- 
eral Brown asked him if he could take it. "I'll try, sir,'* 
was the fearless reply. Heading his regiment, he steadily 
marched up the height and secured the coveted position. 
Three times the British rallied for its re-capture, but as many 
times were hurled back. At midnight they retired from the 
field. This victory, though glorious to the American army, 
was barren of direct results. 
^ Battle of Lake Champlain (September 11). — All but 
fifteen hundred of the troops at Plattsburg had gone to rein- 
force General Brown. Prevost, the commander of the British 
army in Canada, learning this fact, took twelve thousand 
veteran soldiers, who had served under Wellington, and 
marched against that place. As he advanced to the attack, 
the British fleet on Lake Champlain assailed the American 
squadron under Commodore McDonough.* The attacking 
squadron was nearly annihilated. The little army in Platts- 
burg, by their vigorous defence, prevented Prevost from 
crossing the Saranac Eiver. When he found that his ships 
were lost, he fled precipitately, leaving his sick and wounded, 
and large quantities of military stores. 

Ravages on the Atlantic Coast. —The British block- 
ade extended this year to the north. Commerce was so 
completely destroyed that the lamps in the light-houses were 

• One of his veBBels he had built In twenty days, from trees growing on the bank 
of the lake. 
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extinguished as being of use only to the English. (.Several 
towns in Maine were captured. Stonington, Conn., was 
bombarded. Cockbum continued his depredations along the 
Chesapeake^ General Boss marched to Washington (Aug. 24) 
and burned the capitol, the Congressional library, and other 
public buildings and records, with private dwellings and store- 
houses. He then sailed around by sea to attack Baltimore. 
The army having disembarked below the city (Sept. 12), moved 
against it by land,* while the fleet bombarded Fort McHenry 
from the river. The troops, however, met with a determined 
resistance, and, as the fleet had made no impression on the 
fort,f soon retired to their ships. 

The greatest excitement was produced by these events. 
Every seaport was fortified ; the militia were organized, and 
citizens of all ranks labored with their own hands in throwing 
up defences. Bitter reproaches were cast upon the adminis- 
tration because of its mode of conducting the war. Delegates 
from New England States met at Hartford (December 15) to 
discuss this subject. The meeting was branded with odium 
by the friends of the administration, and to be called a " Hart- 
ford Convention Federalist" was long a term of reproach. 

iy as afterward appeared, was made even before the 



^^ convention adjourned. The treaty was signed at Ghent, 
December 24 Before, however, the news had reached this 
country, a terrible, and, as it proved, unnecessary battle had 
been fought in the South. 

/ Battle of New Orleans (January 8, 1815). — A power- 
ful fleet and a force of twelve thousand men, under General 

• While fhe British troops were marching toward Baltimore, General Ross rode 
forward with a part of his staff, to reconnoitre. Two mechanics, who were in a tree 
watching their advance, fired upon them, and Ross fell mortally wounded. The two 
patriots were instantly shot. 

t Baring the bombardment of Fort McHcnry, Francis 8. Key, an American de> 
tained on board of aa Bngliah veseel, wrote the national song, ** The Star Spangled 
Baxmer.** 
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Fakenham, undertook the captiirR of New Orleans. General 
Jackson, anticipating this attempt, had thrown up intrench- 
mente* several miles below the city. The British advanced 



steadily, t in solid columns, heedloss of the artillery fire 
which swept their ranks, nntil they came within range of ' 
the Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen, when they wavered. 
Their ofBcera rallied them again and again. General Pak- 
enham fell in the arms of the same ofBcer who had caught 

• JtckBon at flret made bia latrencbmeiits In part of cattan-ba1e«, bnC a red-hot 
cuiDOn-bal] bavlcg flred the cotton wid Mattered the biiraing fragmeota among the 
h»rrel9 of gonpowder, It WM Toond neceBsarj to remove [he cotton entirely. The 
only deface of tbeAmericaD^ In this battle w a banh of earth, fivs feet high, and a 
ditch In front. 

t The British wen tried and dladpllned troope, while vriy few of the Americnne 
had erer eeea flgbtlng. Beildee, the Britlrb were nearly double their number. But 
oar men were accoatoiaed to Iha oh of the rifle, and were the beat nnrhm.»i. in ok 
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General Boss as he fell at Baltimore. Neither discipline nor 
brayery could prevail. General Lambert, who succeeded to 
the command, drew off his men in the night, hopelessly 
defeated, after a loss of over two thousand ; while the Amer- 
ican loss was but seven killed and six wounded. 
Resnlts of fhe War.— The treaty left the question of 

jr impressment unsettled, yet it was tacitly understood, and 
was never revived. The national debt was $127,000,000, but 
within twenty years it was paid from the ordinary revenue. 
The United States had secured the respect of European 
nations,* since our navy had dared to meet, and often suc- 
cessfully, the greatest maritime power in the world. The 
impossibility of any foreign ruler gaining a permanent f oot- 

• hold on our territory was show^ The fruitless invasion of 
Canada by the militia, compared with the brave defence of 
their own territory by the same men, proved that the strength 
of the United States consisted in defensive warfare. Exten- 
sive manufactories were established to supply the place of the 
English goods cut off by the blockade. This branch of in- 
dustry continued to thrive after peace, though for a time 
depressed by the quantity of ^English goods thrown on the 
market. The immediate evils of the war were apparent : 
trade ruined, commerce gone, no specie to be seen, and a 
general depression. Yet the wonderful resources of the 
country were shown by the rapidity with which it entered 
upon a new career of prosperity. 

Political Parties. — When Madison's term of office ex- 
pired, the federalist party had been broken up by its opposi- 
tion to the war. James Monroe, the Presidential candidate 

»■ 

* The Algerines had taken advantage of the war with England to renew thehr depre- 
dations on American commerce. Decatur, in May, 1815, was sent with a equadron 
to right matters in that quarter. Proceeding to Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, he 
obtained the liberation of American prisoners, and ftiU indemnity for all losses, with 
pledges for the ftiture. The United States was the first nation effectually to resist 
the demands of the Bu'bary pirates for tribute 
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of the republican party, was almost unanimously elected. He 
was generally beloved, and all parties united in his support. 
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MONROE'S ADMINISTRATION^Jv 

jT (FIFTH PRESIDENT-TWO TERMS: 1817^1895.) Cy ' 

Monroe's administration was one of general prosperity. 
Aiter the ravages of war, the attention of all was turned to 
the development of the internal resources of the country and 
to the building up of its industries. 

Domestic AfEiEdrs. — The Missouri Compromise. — When 
the admission of Missouri as a State was proposed, a violent 
discussion arose as to whether it should be free or slave, f 

*■ James Konroe was born 1768 ; died 1831. As a soldier nnder General Washingf- 
ton, he bore a brave record, and especially distinguished himself in the battles of 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. Afterward, he %tadied law, and entered 
political life. Having been sent by Washington as Minister to France, he showed 
snch marked sympathy with that country as to displease the President and his cabi- 
net, who were jnstcondading a treaty with England, and wished to preserver strictly 
nentral policy ; he was therefore recalled. Under Jefferson, who was his warm friend, 
he was again sent to France (1808), when he secured the purchase of Louisiana. He 
is said to have always taken particular pride in this transaction, regarding his part in 
it as among the most important of his public services. Soon after his inauguration 
as President, he visited all the military posts in the north and east, with a view to 
a thorough acquaintance with the capabilities of the country in the event of future 
hostilities. This tour was a great success. He wore a blue military coat of homespun, 
light-colored breeches, and a cocked hat, being the undress uniform of a Revolution- 
ary officer. The nation was thus reminded of his former military services. This, 
with his plain and unassuming manners, completely won the hearts of the i>eople, 
and brought an overwhelming majority to the support of the administration. Mon- 
roe was a man more prudent than brilliant, who acted with a single eye to the welfare 
of his country. Jefferson said of him : " If his soul were turned Inside out, not a spot 
would be found on it," Like that loved friend, he died " poor in money, but rich in 
honor ;" and like him also, he passed away on the anniversary of the independence 
of the country he had served so faithfully. 

t The question of slavery was already one of vast importance. At first slaves were 
owned in the northern as well as the southern States. But at the North, slave labor 
was unprofitable, and it had gradually died out ; while at the South it was a success, 
and hence had steadily increased. In 1793, Eli Whitney, of Connecticut, invented 
the cotton-gin, a machine for cleaning cotton from the seed, an operation before per- 
formed by hand, and very expensive. (Read Barnes's Pop. Hist, of the U. S., p. 848.) 
This gave a new impulse to cotton-raising. Sugar and tobacco, also great staples of 
the South, were cultivated exclusively by slave labor. 
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Through the efforts of Henry Clay, it was admitted as a slave 
state (1821), under the compromise that slavery should be 
prohibited in all other territories west of the Mississippi and 
north of parallel 36° 30'— the southern boundary of Missouri. 

La FayeM^s Visit to this country (1824) as "the nation's 
guest" was a joyous event. He traveled through each of the 
twenty-four States, and was everywhere welcomed with de- 
light. His visit to the tomb of Washington was full of affec- 
tionate remembrance. He was carried home in a national 
vessel, the Brandywine, named in honor of the battle in which 
La Fayette first drew his sword in behalf of the colonies. 

Foreign Affairs. — Florida.— By a treaty (1819), Spaing 
now ceded Florida to the United States. (See p. 146.) ^^^J^^^^^^O^^^ 

Monroe Doctrine. — ^In one of President Monroe's messages 
he advocated a principle since famous as the Monroe Doctrine. 
He declared that any attempt by a European nation to gain 
dominion in America would be considered by the United 
States as an unfriendly act. ^. ; 

J^olitical Parties.— Divisions now became apparent in the 
great party which had twice so triumphantly elected Monroe 
as President. The whig party, as it came to be called in 
Jackson's time, was forming in opposition to the republican 
— thenceforth known as the democratic party.* The whigs 
were in favor of a protective tariff, and a general system of 
internal improvements ; f the democrats opposed these. No 
one of the four candidates obtaining a majority of votes, the 
election went to the House of Representatives, where John 
Quincy Adams, son of John Adams, was chosen. ^ 

* John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay were the champions of the whigs ; Andrew 
Jackson and John C. Calhonn, of the democrats. In 18£^, the democrats began to be 
called ** Locof ocos/^ because, at a meeting in Tammany Hall, the lights having be6n 
put ont, were relighted with locofoco matches, which several, expecting sach an 
event, had carried In their pockets. 

t A protective tariff is a duty imposed on imported goods for the purpose of en- 
couraging fheir mannfoctore at home. By internal improvements are meant the 
improving of the navigation of rivers, the building of bridges and railroads, the 
dredging of harbors, etc 
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J. Q. ADAMS'S ADMINISTRATION.' 

(SIXTH PRESIDENT; iSij-iSisJ 

This was a period of great national proBperitj, During this 
" term the first raihxiad in the XTnited States was completed, 



and the Erie Canal opened. The debt was fast diminishing, 
and there waa a surplus of $5,000,000 in the treasnry. A 
protective tariff, known as the " American System," reached 
its height. It was popular at the east, but distasteful to the 
south, f Adams was a candidate for re-election, but Andrew 
Jackson, the hero of New Orleans, and the democratic nomi- 
nee, waa chosen. The principle* of a protective tariff was 
thus rejected by the peopk-. 

• John Qnincy Adams ws« born In Hassachneet'n.ITOT; died 1BI8. Bewaeamu) 
or learning, of blameleeit repntadon and onqufBtlonsd pnlrlolism, jel as a PneMenl 
he wae hardly more enccessfnl than hie tBlher. This was, donbllcsq, owing; greatl; 
to the flerce oppoeitlon which asHalled him from [be friende ordieappointedoindl- 
dates, who at once combined to weaken hia meannreB and prevent hla re-election. 
Their candidate itss Andrew Jaekeon. a man whose daebin^ boldnepu, tnerg;, and 
declBlouatlractedthepopnlarmsswi, andhld the more quiet vlrtnea of Adams. To 
add to bin perplexities, a majority of the Hcinae, and nearly one-half of the Senate, 
fBTored the new party, hia own Vice-President, John C, Calhonn, being the condidalB 
of the oppoaitlon, and of conree commilled to It. To stem ench a Ude ivaa a bopeieae 
effort. In two years Adamswaa returned to Congtoe, whan ha remained nnCU ble 
death, over sixteen jeara afterward. Ten yeara of pnblic service were thna rendered 
after be had passed his " threo-acore years and ten," and so great was his ability in 
debate at this eitieme (we, tftat he was called " the old man eloquent." Like his ^ 
ather, be waea wonderful worker, and his mind wag a completeatorebonse of facts. ^ 
He iived economlcal'y. and lelt a laree estate. He wae the congressional advocate of 
. anti-slavery.andabitteropponentofseeret sodellea. His Kme Increased with ble 
age, and he died a tmated and revered champinn of popular rights. He was eeized 
with paralysis while orcupjinf! his seat In Congress, after which he lingered two da ja 
In partial unconsciousneaa. His last words were— " This ia the hut of earth; lam 

t The southern States, devoted to a^cnltuial pnrsuita, desired to tiave forelKti 
goods broD^t U> them as cheaply as possible ; while the eastern States, engaged hi 
maoufactiuea, wlahed lo bare foreign competition duit on by heai? dntlea. 
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JACKSON'S ADMINISTRATION.* 

(SEVENTH PRESIDENT— TWO TERMS: 1839-1837) 

President Jackson commenced his administration with an 
inflexible honesty that delighted all, bnt with a sturdiness of 
purpose that amazed both friends and foes. He surrounded 
himself at once by his political friends, thus establishing the 
now popular principle of '^rotation in office." f 

Domestic Affairs. — Nullification. — South Carolina 
(1832) passed a Nullification ordinance declaring the tariff 
law "null and void," and that the State would secede from 
the Union if force should be employed to collect any revenue 
at Charleston. President Jackson acted with his accustomed 
promptness. He issued a proclamation announcing his de- 
termination to execute the laws, and ordered troops, under 

* Andrew Jackeon wad born 1767 ; died 1845. He was of Scotch-Irlsb descent. 
ffis father died before he was bom, leaving his mother very poor. As ^ boy, Andrew 
was brave and impetaons, passionately fond of at\iletic spurtf, bnt not at all addicted 
to books. His life was crowded with ^citement and adventure. At fourteen, being 
captured by the British, he was ordered to clean the commander's boots. Showing 
the true American spirit in his refusal, he was sent to prison with a wound on head 
and arm. Here he contracted the smallpox, which kept him ill for several months. 
Soon after his mother had effected his exchange, she died of ship-fever while caring 
for the imprisoned Americans at Charleston. Left destitute, young Jackson tried 
various employments, but finally settled down to the law, and in 1796 was elected to 
Congress. His imperious temper and inflexible will supplied him with frequent 
quarrels. He first distinguished himself as a military officer in the war against the 
Creek Indians. His dashing successes in the war of 1812 completed his reputation, 
and ultimately won him the Presidency. His nomination was at first received in 
many States with ridicule, as, whatever might be his military prowess, neither his 
temper nor his ability recommended him as a statesman. His re-election, however, 
proved his popular success as President. His chief idtellectual gifts were energy and 
intuitive judgment. He was thoroughly honest, intensely warm-hearted, and had an 
instinctive horror of debt. His moral courage was as great as his physical, and his 
patriotism was undoubted. He died at the ** Hermitage,'* his home near Nashville, 
Tennessee.— Jackson and Adams were born the same year, yet how different was 
their childhood I One bom to luxury and travel, a student from his earliest years, and 
brilliantly edhcated ; the other bom in poverty, of limited education, and forced to 
provide for himself. Yet they were destined twice to compete with each other for 
the highest place in the nation. Adams, the first time barely successful, was unfor- 
tunate in his administration ; Jackson, triumphing the second, was brilliant in hia 
Presidential career. 

t " During the first year of his administration, there were nearly seven hundred 
removals firom office, not including subordinate clerks. During the forty years pre- 
^ ceding, there had been but sixty-four," 

\ 
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Genera] Boott, to OharleBton.* In the mean time Henry Clay'a ' 

celebrated " Compromise Bill " waa adopted by the Senate. 

This measure offering a gradoal rednction of the tariA, iraa 

accepted by both sides and quiet restored.! 

' Bank of (he Untied 
Siates. — During hia 
first term, Jackson 
vetoed a bill renewing 
the charter of the 
United States Bank. 
After his re-election 
by an overwhelming 
majority, considering 

,*N^ OP T»«u«.T>DOTAi« (now th. Custom House), jj^ ^^^^^ Sustained 

by the people, he ordered (1833) the public money to be 
lemoved from ita vaults. The bank theVenpon contracted 
it« loans, money became scarce, and people being unable to 
pay their debts, commercial distress ensued. Jackson's 
measure excited violent clamor, but he was sustained by the 
democratic majority in the House of Representatives. 

Speculations. — When the public money, which had been 
withdrawn from the Bank of the United States, was deposited 

■ JobD C, Calhoun and Bobert Y. HiTce were flie prominent (tdrociteg oT Un 
doci.rinB of "State rights." which fleclared that s State conld iet aeide an act of Con- 
gren. Dnrine ttaisatrnggleoccDrred the memonble deb&le between Webeler and 
HajDe, Iq which the fbrmer. oppoflni; eeceesloD. proDonnced thoM words fcmtHar 
to GTerj Behoot-boj, ■■ Liberty and Union, now and fiirever, one and inBepamble." 
Calhoun's public life ciiended aver forty years. He n-aeone of the most celebrated 
AtAtesmen of his time. As a speaker be was noted for forcible logic, clear demon. 
■trallOD, and earnest manner. He rejected ornament, and rarelj ased lUnslntioiu 
Websler. his political aDtagonlet, said ofhim, " He bad the indlspaCable basis of aO 
high character, nnspotted integtity. and honor nnimpeached. Nothing grovelling, 
low, OT meanly selflab came near hIa head or bis bean." 

t Alexander H. Stephens saya; "To do this. Clayliad to braatftmnhls old poHU- 
C»l friends, while he was offering np the darllnp system of his heart on the allar ofblB 
country. Noone can deny that he wasa patriot^-every Inch of blm. When he wae 
Importnned not to take the conree be did, and assnred that it wonld leseen bla 
chances for the l^esidency, he nobly rejilieil, ' I would rather be tight than Preal. 
dent '—a sentiment worthy to be the motto of every young patriot In onr laud." 
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m the local banks, it became easy to borroTr mouey. Spectila- 
tion extended to every brancli of trade, bat eepecially to western 
[andfi. New cities were laid 
out in the wilderness. Fabu- 
lous prices were charged for 

building lots, which existed 1 

only on paper. Scarcely a 
man could be fonud who had 
not bis pet project for realizing 
a fortune. The bitter fruits of 
these hot-house schemes were 
gathered in Van Bnren's time. 
Indian Troubles. — 1. I^ 
SlacJe Haivk War broke oat 
in the Northwest Territory 
(1833). The Sacs and Foxes 
had some time before sold their 
lands to the United States, bat 
when the settlers came to take 
possession, the Indians refused 
to leave. After some skir- 
mishes they were driven ofi, and their leader, the famous 
Black Hawk, was captured. 2. The Florida War (1835) . 
■with the Seminoles grew oat of an attempt to remove them, 
in accordance with a treaty, to lands west of the Mississippi. 
Osceola, the chief of the Seminoles, was so defiant, that 
General Thompson, the government agent, put him in irons. 
Oissembling his wrath, Osceola consented to the treaty. But 
no sooner was he released than, burning with indignation, he 
plotted a general massacre of the whites. General Thompson 
was shot and scalped while sitting at dinner, under the very 
jfuns of Fort King. The same day Major Dade, with over 
one hundred men, was waylaid near the Wahoo Swamp. All 
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but four were killed, and these afterward died of their 
wounds.* After several battles the Indians retreated to the 
everglades of southern Florida, in whose tangled swamps they 
hoped to find a safe retreat. They were, however, pursued 
into their hiding-places by Colonel Taylor, and beaten in a 
hard-fought battle (Okechobee, Dec. 25, 1837), but were not 
fully subdued until 1842. , ^^ 

Foreign AfEairs. — France, — 'Dne French government had 
promised to pay $5,000,000 for/damages to our commerce 
during Napoleon's wars. This agreement not being kept, 
Jackson urged Congress to make reprisals on French ships. 
The mediation of England secured the payment of the debt 
by France, and thus averted the threatened war. 

Political Parties. — The democratic candidate, Martin 
van Buren, was chosen President. f The people thus sup- 
ported the policy of Jackson — ^no United States Bank and no 
Protective Tariff. General Harrison was the whig candidate. 
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VAN BUREN'S ADMINISTRATION.J 

(EIGHTH PRESIDENT: 1837-1841.) 

Domestic Affairs. — Crisis of 1837. — The financial storm 
which had been gathering through the preceding administra- 

* Osceola, in October, 1887, visited the camp of Qeneral Jesenp, under a flag of tmce. 
He was there seized and sent to Fort Monltrie, where he died tiie following year. 

t No Vice-President being chosen by the people, Colonel B. M. Johnson was 
selected by the Senate. 

% Martin Van Buren was bom 1782 ; died 1862. He early took an interest in 
politics, and in 1818 started a new organization of the democratic party of New 
York, his native State, which had the power fttt over twenty years. In 1831 he was 
appointed minister to England, whither he went in September, but when the nomi- 
nation came before the Senate in December, it was rejected, on the ground that he 
had sided with England against the United States, on certain matters, and had carried 
party contests and their results into foreign negotiations. His party regarded this aa 
extreme political persecution, and the next year elected bim to the Vice-Presidency. 
He thus became t\\fi head of the Senate which a few months before condemned him, 
^d where be now performed his duties with " dignity, courtesy, and impartiaUtiy*" 
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tion, HOT burst with terrible fury. The banks contraeted 
their circnlation.* Busineas men conld not pay their debts. 
Failures were every-day occnrreaces, and the losses in New- 
York city alone, during 
March and April, exceed- 
ed 1100,000,000. Property ■ 
of all kinds decUned in | 
value. Eight of the States d 
failed, wholly or in part. I 
Even the United States J 
gOTemment could not pay 

its debts, f Consternation thb birth-plach oj uabtik vah bubkk. 
seized upon aU claBses. Oonfidence was destroyed, and trade 
stood still. 

Foreign Affairs.— 7%e "Patriot War" (1837-8).— The 
Canadian rebellion against England, at this time, stirred the 
sympathies of the American people. Meetings were held, 
volunteers offered, and arms contributed. The President 
issoed a proclamation refasing the protection of the United 

— Aj fl PresWeDt, Van Bnren wm the enltfect of ranch partlwn censnre. The conn- 
trj wu pBiBing Ihroog^ a pecoliBi crlils, and hU vas ■ dtfflcolt position to fill with 
utfBbctlon to all. That he pleased hie own partj is proved rrom the fact o( hla 
re-noralnoOon In 1840 aealnst Harrison. In 1848 ha became the candidate of the " [Tea 
democracy/' a new party BdTocallnj^ sntl4lavery prlncLplee. After tMs he retired 
to bla estate in ElDdeihook, N. T., nhere he d[ed, 

• The direct cnneea of this were(l) the specie drcnlar, which wasiagned by Jaefc- 
Bon in lSS6,)netat the close ot his bet term, directing that payments fDr public land* 
^onld be made in gold U)d eltver. The |!Old and silver wie soon ESIhercd Into the 
United States troasnry. (2) The enrploB public money, amonntlng f o abon t »a8,000,000, 
which was ordered by Congress to be wlthdta«D rrom the local bsnke and dia- 
trflmted omoog tbe Statea. The banks conld not meet the demand. (S) Durine the 
seoeon of high prices and speculation, when fortnnes were easily made, there bad 
been heavy ImportattonB of Enropean Hoods, which had to be paid for In gold and 
silver. Thus Ihc conntry was drained ot ItB specie. (4) A terrible Are in the city of 
New York on the night of Dec. IB, 1S35, whidi had bnmcd GOO valnaWe sWreB, and 
property to the amount of 118.000,000, 

t At the present time the public money Ib kept In the United States Creaeniy at 
Washington, and in anb-treasorlee. This nas Van Boirn's favorite Idea, and only 
adopted by Congress at the close of his term. It was called the Snh-Troasurj Bill, 
and was need as a great argnment against Van Bnren's re-election, II waa repealed 
dnring Tyler'i adrntnlstiatloc, bnt re-awct«d aiid«r Polk. 
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States goyemment to any who should aid the Canadians^ and 
sent General Scott to the frontier to preserve the peace.* 

The Northeast Boundary between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick had never been settled. The people of that region 
threatened to take up arms to support their respective claims. 
For some time there was great peril of a war with England. 
During Tyler's administration the diflSculty was adjusted by 
what is known as the Ashburton treaty (1842), which was 
negotiated between the United States and Great Britain; 
Daniel Webster and Lord Ashburton acting as commissioners. 

Political Parties. — The financial difficulties caused a 
change in political feeling, and for the time weakened the 
confidence of the people in the wisdom of the democratic 
policy. Van Buren failed of a re-election, and General Har- 
rison, the hero of Tippecanoe, the whig nominee, was chosen 
President by an immense majority. 
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HARRISON AND TYLER'S 
ADMINISTRATION.f 

(NINTH AND TENTH PRESIDENTS: 1841-1845.) 

General Harrison had scarcely entered upon the duties of 
his office and selected his cabinet, when he died. John Tyler, 
the Vice-President, in accordance with the Constitution of the 

* A body of American sympathizerfl having taken possession of Navy Island in 
Niagara River, had hired a steamer, called the Caroline, to convey their provisions 
and war materials. On the night of December 29, 1837, a party of British troops 
attempted to seize this vessel at Schloseer. A desperate fight ensued ; but the ship 
was, at last, set on fire and left to drift over the Palls. This event caused great 
excitement at the time. 

t William Henry Harrison was bom in 1773 ; died 1841. He distinguished himself 
during the war of 1812, especially in the battle of the Thames. His military reputa- 
tion made him available as a Presidential candidate. His character was unimpeach- 
ftbl9, and the chief alor cftst upon him by his opponents was that he bad lived in a *' log 
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United States, became President. He was elected as a whig, 
but did not carry out the fayorite measures of his party. 

Domestic AfiEEdrs. — United States Banle.—^hQ whigs, 
immediately upon coming into power, passed a biU to estab- 
lish a "United States Bank, but it was vetoed by Tyler, to the 
great disgust of the men who had elected him. 

The Suffrage Difficulties, commonly known as "Dorr's 
Eebellion," grew out of efforts to secure a more liberal con- 
stitution in the State of Ehode Island. The charter granted 
by Charles II. was stiU in force. It limited the right of 
suffrage to those holding a certain amount of property, and 
fixed very unequally the number of deputies in the Assembly 
from the different towns. In 1841, a new constitution was 
adopted, the vote being taken in mass conventions, and not 
by the legal voters, according tp the charter. Under this 
constitution, T. W. Dorr was elected governor. The old 

cabin** with nothing to drink btft **hard cider.'* His friende turned this to good 
accoant The campaign was noted for immense mass-meetings, long processions, 
song-singing, and great enthusiasm. *' Hard cider** became a party watch-word, and 
" log cabins*' a regular feature in the popular parades. Harrison was elected by a 
large majority, and great hopes were entertained of his administration. Though ad- 
yanced in years, he gave promise of endurance. But '* he was beset by office-seekers ; 
he was anxious to gratify the numerous friends and supporters who flocked about 
him; he gave himself incessantly to public business ; and at the close of the month 
he was on a sick-bed.** His illness was of eight-days duration. His last words were, 
**• The principles of the government; I wish them carried out. I ask nothing more.** 

John Tyler was bom 1790; died 1863. He was in early life a great admirer of 
Henry Olay, and is said to have wept with sorrow when the whigs in convention 
rejected his favorite candidate for the Presidency, and selected Harrison. He was 
nominated Vice-President by a unanimous vote, and was a great favorite with his 
party. In the popular refrain, ** Tippecanoe and Tyler too,** the people sung praises 
to him as heartily as to Harrison himself. The death of Harrison and the succession 
of Tyler, was the first instance of the kind in our history. 

Ty]er*s administration was not snocessfnl. He opposed the measures of his party, 
and made tne use of the veto power. His former political friends denounced him as 
a ren^ade, to which he replied that he had never professed to endorse the measures 
which he opposed. The feeling increased in bitterness, and all his cabinet finally 
resigned. He was, however, nominated for the next Presidency by a convention 
composed chiefiy of office-holders ; he accepted, but finding no popular support, soon 
withdrew. In 1861 he became the presiding officer of the peace convention in Wash- 
ington. All eflbrts at reconciliation proving futile, he renounced his allegiance to the 
United States and followed the Ck>nf ederate fortunes. He died in Richmond, where 
be was in attendance as a member of the Ck>nf ederate Congrefls. 

/ 
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goTemment still went on, treating his election as illegal. 
He attempted to seize the State arsenal, but, finding it held 
by the militia, gave up the attempt. Dorr was afterward 
arrested, e*iTicted of treason, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life ; but was finally pardoned. Meanwhile, a 
liberal constitution having been legally adopted, went into 
operation (1843). 

* Anti-Rent Difficulties (1844). — The tenants on some of the 

^o\d "patroon" estates in New York refused to pay the rent. 

.\ It was very light,* but was considered illegal. The anti- 

V renters, as they were called, assumed the disgnise of Indians, 

tarred and feathered those tenants who paid their rent£, and 

even killed officers who served warrants upon them. The 

disturbances were suppressed only by a military force (1846). 



Tke Mormons. — A religious sect called Mormons had set- 
tled at Nauvoo, IlL (1840). Here they had built a city of 

■ ItwbDstielBor wbeMillUMOitDiurlU tOwlB,iad 
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several thousand inhabitante^ and laid the f onndation of a 
costly temple. Having incurred the enmity of the people 
about them, their leader, Joseph Smith, was taken from 
the custody of the authorities, to whom he had 'entrusted 
himself, and killed.* A mob bombarded the city for three 
days, and finally (September, 1845) drove out the inhabi- 
tants, who fled to Iowa. 

Foreign ASsdXB.— Annexation of Texas. — The Tezans, 
under General Sam. Houston, having won their independ- 
ence from Mexico, applied (April, 1844) for admission into 
the Union. Their petition was at first rejected by Congress, f 
but being endorsed by the people in the fall elections, it was 
accepted before the close of Tyler's administration. 

Northwest Boundary. — The northeast boundary question 
had scarcely been settled, when the northwest boundary 
came into dispute. It was settled* during Polkas administra- 
tion, by compromise, fixing the boundary line at 49° instead 

of 54° 40' as claimed by the United States. 

• 

« Joseph Smith, while liTing at Pahnyra, N. T., claimed to have had a enpemataral 
revelation, by which he was directed to a spot where he found buried a series of 
golden plates covered with inscriptions, which he translated by means of two trans- 
parent stones (Urim and Thummim) found with them. The result was the Book of 
Mormon, said to be the history of a race favored by God, who occupied this continent 
at a remote period of antiquity. The Mormons accept the Holy Bible as received by 
all Christian people, but believe the Book of Mormon to be an additional revelation, 
and also that their chief or prophet receives direct inspiration from Ck>d. They prac- 
tice plural marriage, or polygamy, claiming that the Scriptures justify, while one of 
their revelations directly commands it. After the death of Smith and their expulsion 
from Nauvoo, a company under the leadership of Brigham Young crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, and settled near Great Salt Lake, in Utah. They were followed by others 
of their sect, and, after great sufferings, succeeded in subduing the barren soil, and 
establishing a prosperous colony. They founded Salt Lake City, where they erected 
a large temple for worship. Their prophet, Brigham Young, who died August 19, 
18T7, is still remembered by his followers with the greatest reverence. 

t There were two reasons why this measure was warmly discussed— (1). Mexico 
ckdined Texas, although that country had maintained its independence for nine years, 
and had been recognized by several European nations as well as by the United States. 
Besides, Texas claimed the Rio Grande (reo-grandS), while Mexico insisted upon the 
Nueces (nwS-ses) River as the boundary line between Texas and Mexico. The sec- 
tion of country between these rivers was therefore disputed territory. Thus the 
aonexstion of Texas would bring on a war with Mexico. (2). Texas held slaves. 
TkuB, while the South uged its admission, the North as strongly oppoeed it. 
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Political Patties. — The question ot the oimexatioh of 
Texas went before the people for their decbion. The demo- 
crats, ■who favored its admisBion, nominated James K. Polk,* 
who, after a close contest, was elected President. The whigs, 
who opposed its admission, had nominated Henry Clay.f \^ 

* The annanncement of Folk's nomination vae the Orst newe ever seal br magnetic 
lek^Tspta. It vas tnoemltted fh>m Baltlmoie lo Wasblngton, Us; x», ISM, over » 
line built witb $30,000 appropriated by Coogress to test ProfesBOr Moree'e InTeoUon. 
TtiiB was the gmndeet event of 1Mb admlniBtradoii, and It baa Ihte^I]' inflaanced the 
civilization and prosperity of Ibe country. TbuB the eteambost and the magnetic 
telegraph were the llret fruits of American liberty and Indastt?. (Bead Barnes's 
Popnlar Hiatorj of the United 8tat«e, pp. 886 and ««.) 

t Henr; Clay was a man wham the nation loved, bat tignally faOed to honor. Tet 
bta brae and reputation remain far above any distinction which mere office can gire, 
and nolle with them an aflec- 
tioD which Btande the teat of 
time. Heapected by his oppo- 
neote, he was abnoEt idolized 



.but, unlike bim, be had 
in hia early years the ad- 
vantages ofa liberal adncatlon. 
niB father, a Baptist minister 
of very limited mf«D9, died 
when Henry vu Ave years 
old. and at Uteen be was left to 
support himself. Meanllmehe 
had received what little tuition 
AsiiiAND, THB HOMS OP HENRY cLAv. be bad, 111 a log-cablD BChOOl. 

houBe, from very Indifrerent 
leacbers. With a rare tact for making friends, ready igJent waiting to be Instmeled, 
andaetrongdetermiuation seeking opportnnitles, he soon began to show the dawn- 
iTi|^ ot the power which afterward dlstlDguiabed him. Be said : " I owe my BDCcees 
in life to one single fact, namely, that at an early age I commenced, and continued 
for some yeara. tho practice of daily reading and speaking the contents of some hla- 
torical or scientific book. Thet<e off-hand efforts were sometimes mads in a com. 
field ; at otbere, in the forest ; and not unfreqnently in some distant bam, with the 
horse and 01 fur my only auditors. It is to this that I am Indebted for the impnlses 
that have shaped and molded my entire deBtiny." Rising rapidly by the force of his 
genius, besooii made hlmACir felt In Ills State and In tlu nation. He uas pecnilarly 

Introdacfion to him expressly on the ground ofa dFtermlnatlon not to be magnetised 
by personal contact, as be " had known other good haters" of Olay 10 be. United 
Rlth this suavity na^ a wondertol will and an InAeiible honor. His political adver- 
Bsry, but personal admirer, John C. Bteckenrldge, In an oration pronounced at bis 
death, ntteted these words—" If I were 1» write bis epitaph, I would iuBcrlbe as the 
higheet eulogy on the stone which shall mark his reating-place : 'Here Hesamaa 
who was In the public Bcrvice for flf^ years, and never Mlempled to dec«iv« hi* 
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X 



JAMES K. POLK'S ADMINISTRATION.* 

(ELEVENTH PRESIDENT: 1845-1849.) 

WAR WITH MEXICO. 

1846-7. 

I. GENERAL TAYLOR'S ARMY. 

Campaign on the Rio Grande. — General Taylorhaying 
been ordered with his troops into the disputed territory, ad- 
vanced to the Eio Grande and built Fort Brown. Eetuming 
from Point Isabel, whither he had gone for supplies, on the 
plains of Palo Alto (p4h-lo ahl'-to) he met six thousand Mexi- 
cans, under General Arista (ah-rees-tah), drawn up across the 
road. (Map opp. p. 161.) Though they outnumbered his 
little army three to one, he routed them with a loss of but 
nine men killed. The next afternoon he met them again at 
Resaca de la Palma (ra-sdh-kah da lah pahl'-mah), posted in 
a deep ravine through which the road ran, flanked by thickets. 
Their artillery held Taylor's men in check for a time, when 
Captain May, charging with his cavalry in the face of a 
murderous fire, captured the guns, and with them their 
commander. General La Vega (lah-va'-gah), just in the act of 
firing a gun. The infantry now rushed forward and drove 
the enemy, who fled across the Eio Grande in utter rout. 

* James K. Polk was bom 1796 ; died 1849. He was one of the most conspicnons 
opposera of the administration of J. Q. Adams^ and a warm supporter of Jackson. 
In 1889, having served fourteen years in CongresB, he declined a re-election and was 
chosen governor of Tennessee. His Presidential nomination, in connection with 
that of Qeoirge M. DaUas of Pennsylvania, as Vice-President, had the effect of uniting 
the democratic party, which had been disturbed by dissensions between the friends 
and opponents of Martin Van Baren. The Mexican war, which was strongly opposed 
in many States, the enactment of a tariff based on a revenue principle instead of a 
protective one, and the agitation can8ed4>y the *' Wilmot proviso " (see p. 190), all 
conspired to affect his popularity before the end pf his term. He had, however, pre- 
viously pledged himself not to be a candidate for re-election. He died about three 
months after hia retirement from office. 
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bivasion of Mexico. — Capture of Mimlerei/ {Sept. 24). — 
General Taylor, with about six thonBand men, advanced upon 
Monterey (mon-tfi-ru'). This city, enrronnded by monntaina 
and ahnost impassable ravines, vaa strongly fortified, and its 



streets were barricaded and defended by a garrison of ten 
thousand men. A grand assault was made on the city. To 
avoid the deadly fire from the windows, roofs, and barri- 
cades, the troops entered the buildings and dug their way 
through the stone walla from house to house, or passed from 
roof to roof. They came at last within one square of the 
Grand Plaaa, when the city was surrendered. The garrison 
was allowed to march ont with the honors of war. 

Battle of Bmna Vista (bwa-nah vees'-tah) (February 23, 
1847).— Santa Anna, the Mexican general, leaming that the 
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flower of Taylor's command had been withdrawn to aid 
General Scott, determined to crush the remainder. The little 
American army took post at Buena Yista^ a narrow mountain 
pass with hills on one side and a ravine on the other.* Here 
they were attacked by Santa Anna with twenty thousand of 
the best troops of Mexico. The battle lasted from early 
morning tiU dark. In the final desperate encounter, our 
infantry being oyerwhelmed by numbers, Bragg's artillery 
was ordered to the rescue. Without any infantry support he 
dashed up to within a few yards of the crowded masses of the 
enemy. A single discharge made them waver. "A little 
more grape. Captain Bragg, '* shouted Taylor. A second «nd 
a third discharge followed, when the Mexicans broke and 
fled in disorder. During the night, Santa Anna drew off his 
defeated, army. 

General Taylor's work was now done. His army was 
intended only to hold the country already gained, while 
General Scott penetrated to the capital from Vera Cruz 
(va-rah krooss). 

IL GENERAL KEARNEY'S ARMY. 

Conquest of New Mexico and Calif oniia. — General 
Kearney (k&r-ne) was directed to take the Spanish provinces 
of New Mexico and Calif omia. Starting from Fort Leaven- 

* Several anecdotes are told of General Taylor in connection with this battle. The 
day before the principal attack, the Mexicans fired heavily on our line. A Mexican 
officer, coming with a messagie fh)m Santa Anna, found Taylor sitting on his white 
horse with one leg over the pommel of his saddle. The officer asked him ^* what he 
was waiting for V^ He answered, *^ For Santa Anna to surrender/* After the officer^s 
return a battery opened on Taylor's position, but he remained coolly surveying the 
enemy with his spy-glass. Some one suggesting that ** Whitey " was too conspicu- 
oup a horse for the battle, he replied. that **the old fellow had missed the fin at 
Monterey, and he should have his share this time." Mr. Crittenden having gone to 
Santa Anna's headquarters was told if General Taylor would surrender, he should 
be protected. Mr. Crittenden replied, *^ General Taylor never surrenders." This 
became a fkvorite motto daring the election of 1848. The anecdote told concerning 
OipC. Bragg iB dispated, bat has become historical (Bamea's Pop. His. U. 8., p. 464), 
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worth (Jnne^ 1846), a journey of about a thousand miles 
brought him to Santa F6.* Unfurling here the United States 
flag he continued his march toward Oalifomia (map opp. 
p. 161). On his way, however, he learned from Kit Carson, 
the noted hunter, that he was too late. The winter before. 
Captain John C. Fremont, with a company of sixty men, 
had been engaged in surveying a new route to Oregon. 
Hearing that the Mexican commandant intended to expel 
the American settlers, he went to their rescue, although he 
was not aware that war had broken out between the United 
States and Mexico. With greatly inferior numbers, he was 
victor over the Mexicans in every conflict. By the help of 
Commodores Sloat and Stockton, and also General Kearney, 
who came in time to aid in the last battle, the entire country 
was conquered. 

III. GENERAL SCOTT»S ARMY. 

* Capture of Vera Cruz (March 29, 1847). — ^General 
Winfield Scott landed an army, twelve thousand strong, with- 
out opposition, and forthwith drew his siege-lines among the 
shifting sand-hills and chaparral thickets about Vera Cruz 
(map opp. p. 161). After a fierce bombardment of four days, 
the city and the strong castle of San Juan de Ulloa (sahn 
hoo-ahn' da ool-yo'-ah) were surrendered. 

March to Mexico. — Battle of Cerro Oordo (April 18). — 
A week afterward the army took up its march for the capital. 
At the mountain pass of Cerro Gordo, the enemy were 
strongly fortified. A road was cut around the base of the 

* Colonel Doniphan, with one thousand men, the main body of General Eeamey^s 
command, marched over a thousand miles through a hostile country, from Santa F6 
to Saltillo, having on the way fought two battles and conquered the province and city 
of Chihuahua (che-wfih- wah). At .the end of their term of service he marched his men 
back to New Orleans and discharged them. Th^ had been enlisted, taken three 
thousand miles, and disbanded, all in a year. 
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monntain throngh the forest, and cannon were dragged up 
the precipice by ropes, to the rear of the position. Thence a 
plunging fire was opened simultaneously with an assault in 
front The Mexicans fled in such haete that Santa Anna 
only escaped on his wheel-mule, leaving behind him his 
wooden leg. 

The city of Puebla (pw6b-lah), next to Mexico in impor- 
tance, surrendered without resistance. Here Scott waited 
three months for reinforcements. 

Battles before Mexico. — With eleyen thousand men the march 
was resumed (August 7), and in three days the army reached 
the crest of the Cordilleras, where the magnificent valley of 
Mexico lay stretched before them. In the midst was the 
city, surrounded by fertile plains and cloud-capped moun- 
tains. But the way thither was guarded by thirty thousand 
men and strong fortifications. Turning to the south to avoid 
the strongest points, by a route considered impassable, the 
army came before the intrenched camp of Cow^rerflw, •within 
fourteen miles of Mexico (Aug. 19). The next morning this 
was taken, the troops having moved to their positions in dark- 
ness so intense that, to avoid being separated, they had to 
touch each other as they marched. The same day the height 
of Churubusco was stormed, numerous batteries were cap- 
tured, and the defences laid bare to the causeways leading to 
the very gates of the city. An armistice and fruitless nego- 
tiations for peace delayed the advance until General Scott 
found that the Mexicans were only improving the time in 
strengthening their works. Once more (September 8) our 
army moved to the assault. The attack was irresistible. The 
formidable outworks were taken one by one. At last the 
castle of ChapuUepec (cha-pool-te-p6k), situated on a high 
rock commanding the city, was stormed. The next day 
(September 14) the aniiy entered the city, and the stars and 
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stripes waved in triumph oyer the palace of the Monte- 
znmas. 

Peace. — The fall of the capital yirtually closed the war. 
A treaty was concluded February 2, 1848. The United 
States gained the vast territory reaching south to the Gila 
(gh6e-lah), and west to the Pacific (maps of IVth and Vlth 
Epochs). 

^ Domestic Affairs. — The Wilmoi Proviso. — Texas, the 
^rize of the war, became at once the bone of contention. 
' Dayid Wilmot offered in Congress (August, 1846) a bill for- 
Nbidding slavery in any territory which should be acquired. 
This measure, though lost, excited violent debate in and out 
\of Congress, and became the great feature of the fall election. 
Discovery of Gold in California. — A workman in digging 
a mill-race in the Sacramento valley (February, 1848) dis- 
covered shining particles of gold. ' A further search proved 
that the soil for miles around was full of the precious metal., 
T?he news flew in every direction. Emigration began from 
all parts of America, and even from Europe and Asia. In 
eighteen months one hundred thousand persons had gone from 
the United States to this El Dorado, where a fortune was to 
be picked up in a few days. Thousands made their way 
across the desert, amid privations which strewed the route 
with. skeletons. The bay of San Francisco was soon sur- 
rounded by an extemporized city of shanties and booths. 
All ordinary employments were laid aside. Ships were 
deserted by their crews, who ran to the mines, sometimes, 
it is said, headed by their officers. Soon streets were laid out, 
houses erected, and from this Babel, as if by magic, g^ew up 
a beautiful city. For a time, lawlessness reigned supreme. 
But, driven by the necessity of events, the most respectable 
citizens took the law into their own hands, organized vigilance 
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committeee, and administered a rade bat prompt jaatdce which 
soon restored order. 
^ Political Parties. 
— Three parties now 
divided the suflragee 
of the people. The 
whigB Domiiiated Gen- 
era Taylor for Presi- 
dent ; the democrats, 
Lewis Cass ; and the* 
free-soilers, who were 
opposed to the exten- 
sion of slaTery, Martin 
Van Buren. The per- 
sonal popnlarit; of 
General Taylor, on 
account of his many 

sterling qualities and bihmai, uauxv t tlo*. 

his brilliant yictories 

in the Mexican war, made him the favorite candidate, and 
he was elected. 

V 

TAYLOR AND FILLMORE'S 
ADMINISTRATION.* 

fTWBLFTH AND THIRTEENTH PRESIDENTS: iB«-i8sj) 

/. General Taylor, lite General Harrison, died soon after his 
elevation to the Presidency. Millard Fillmore, Vice-President, 
sneceeded him. ^ \ 

• ZnchBTT Taylor vu bora In Virginia In 1T84. Soon aftar his Mrth hie p«imtfc 
temov«d to Eeniack]'. Els means of education were extremely Kcant;, and nntll 
he was lwentj-(onr yeare of age be worked on his father's ptanialton. Mafllron, 
Vho mi a r^aUia and at tliat time Secrelai? of Stale, then Becored tbr bim ui 
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Domestic AflEcdrs. — Slavery qneBtiona were the great 
political topic of this administration. li'Wheii California 
applied for admission to the Union as a ^ee State, all these 
subjects were brought to a focus. A hot debate ensued, and 



Xor awhile it seemed as if the Union would be rent asonder. 
At this terrible crisis Henry Clay, the "Great Pacificator," 
came forward, and, with his wonderful eloquence, urged the 

>K br re^Ur and rapid 
s PBlniB. HoDtsie;, md 
onena viaia, woo nun greai appian^e. ue was me aero 01 a encceeBfnl w«, aiid U» 
soMierB admlrinely called him •' Old Roairli and Keadj"." Many «lilg leaden tJo- 
lentlT oppowd his nomtnalloD, Daniel Webster called blm "an IgnonDt ft-antler 
colonel." The Ibct thaC he rtas a elaTehalder was warml; uiyed agalnet him. He 
knew nalhlDE of cKil aSSire, and had taken bo lllile interest In politics that he had 
not voted In forty yeare. HIb nomination caused a secession from the whiga, resnlOnK 
Id the formation of the ftee-i>al1 party ; yel he maintained hie popnlarity as Presldeot. 
and was one of the moa; cBlecmpd who have filled that olDce, Be 4l«ii JnJj 9, 1»0, 
at the FreBidentlal mansion, after an lUneuB of fliedaye, • 
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necessity of mntnal compromise and forbearance. Daniel 
Webster* warmly seconded this effort at conciliation, c^ 
-^The Compromise of 1850. — The Omnibus Bill, Clay^s 
measure, was adopted as the best solution of the problem. It 
proposed (1) that California should come in as a free State ; 
(2) that the Territories of Utah and New Mexico should bo 
formed without any provision concerning .slavery ; (3) that 
Texas should be paid $10,000,000 to give up its claim on the 
Territory of New Mexico ; (4) that the slave trade should be 
prohibited in the District of Columbia, and (5) that a Fugi- 
tive Slave Law should be enacted providing for the return to 
their owners of slaves escaping to a free State. 

Foreign Afbirs. — Invasion of Cuba. — ^About six hundred 

adventurers, " fillibusters,^' undertook to effect the annexation 

, of Cuba to the XTnited States. The attempt ended in utter 

defeat, and in the execution, at Havana, of Lopez, the leader. 

Political Partie& — The democratic and whig parties 
both declared that they stood by the provisions of the Om- 
nibus BilL The free-soil party was outspoken against it. 

* When Daniel Webster, the great American statesman and Jurist, was foarteen 
years old, he first enjoyed the privil^^ of a few months* schooling at an academy. 
The man whose eloquence was afterward to stir the nation, was then so shy that he 
coold not master conrage to speak before the school. He says, ** Many a piece did I 
commit and rehearse in my own room, over and over again ; yet when the day came, 
when my name was called, and I saw all eyes tamed toward me, I coold not raise 
myself from my seat/' In other respects, however, he gave decided promise of his 
fntare eminence. One year after, his father resolved to send him to college— « dream 
he had never dared to cherish. ^^ I remember the very hiU we were ascending through 
deep snow, in a New Bng^d sleigh, when my father made known this porpose to 
me. I could not speak. How could he, I thought, with so large a family, and in such 
narrow drcumstances, think of incurring so great an esjpense for me ? A warm 
glow ran all over me, and I laid my head on my fother^s shoulder and wept.**— Having 
finished his collegiate education and entered his profession, he at once rose to emi- 
nence. Elected to Oongress, in his maiden speech he ^* took the House and country 
by surprise.^* "Bj rapid strides he placed himself at the head of American orators. 
His speeches are masterpieces, and may well be the study of every aspirant for dis- 
tinction. It was a disappointment to many of Webster*s friends, as it was, perhaps, 
to himself, that he was never called to the Presidential chair. But, like Clay, although 
he might have honored that position, he needed it not to enhance his renown. His 
death, which occurred in 1%2, called oat, it is said, more orations, discourses, and 
iMiiiniiM, than had any other except that of Washington. 

9 
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Franklin Pierce, the Presidential nominee of the democratic 
party, was elected by a large majority of votes over General 
Scott, the whig candidate. 



♦•» 



PIERCE'S ADMINISTRATION.* 

(FOURTEENTH PRESIDENT: 1853-1857.) 

^ Domestic AfEurs. — Kansas- Nebraska Bill, — The Com- 
promise Bill of 1850 produced only a lull in the slavery excite- 
ment. It burst out anew when Stephen A. Douglas brought 
forward (1853) his famous^bill organizing the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska, :^nd advocating the doctrine of " squat- 
ter sovereignty ;" i, e., the right of the inhabitants of e^h 
Territory to decide for themselves whether the State should 
come into the Union free or slave, f This bill being a virtual 

* Franklin Pierce was bom 1804 ; died 1809. He bad barely attained tbe requisite 
l^al age when he was elected to the Senate. He there found such men as Clay, 
Webster, Calhonn, Thomas H. Benton, and Silas Wright. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
says in his biography of Mr. Pieree: *' With his usual tact and exquisite sense of 
propriety, he saw that it was not the time for him to step forward prominently on 
this highest theatre in the land. He beheld these great combatants doing battle be- 
fore the eyes of jthe nation, and engrossing its whole regards. There was hardly an 
avenue to reputation save what was occupied by one or another of those gigantic 
figures.** During Mr. Tyler's administration, he resigned. When the Mexican war 
broke out, he enlisted as a volunteer, but soon rose to the office of brigadier-generaL 
He distinguished himself under Qeneral Scott, against whom he afterward success- 
fhlly ran for the Presidency, and upon whom, during his administration, he conferred 
the title of lieutenant-general. Pierce opposed anti-slavery measures in every shape. 
He, however, espoused the national cause at the opening of the Civil War. 

t The public lands have often threatened the peace of the nation. (1.) The ques- 
tion of their ownership was one of the greatest obstacles to the Union of the States. 
In 1781, New York was the first to present her western territory to the general govern* 
ment. Virginia followed her example in 1784, donating tho great Northwestern 
Territory— a princely domain, which, if retained, would have made her the richest oi 
the states ; she reserved only 3,700,000 acres in Ohio, which she subsequently sold in 
small tracts to settlers. Massachusetts, in 1785, relinquished her claim, retaining a 
proprietary right over large tracts in New York. Connecticut, in 1786, did the same, 
and from the sale of her lands in Ohio laid the foundation of her school ftind of 
$2,000,000. Georgia and the Oarolinas gave up their right to territory from which 
have since been carved the States of Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. (2.) Sinoe 
these lands became the property of the general government, a most perplexing ques- 
tion has been, Shall they be free ? Upon it has hinged largely the politics of the 
country. The admission of Missouri, Texas, California, and Kansas has each been 
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repudiation of the Missouri Compromise, excited the most 
intense feeling.* It, however, became a law (May, 1854). 
/ ^^ Border Warfare.^^ — The struggle was now taken from 
/Congress to Kansas. A bitter contest arose between the pro- 
/ slavery and anti-slavery men — ^the former anxious to secure 
,pk the State for slavery; the latter, for freedom. Each party sent 
S bodies of armed emigrants to the Territory and civil war en- 
^ eued. Bands of "armed men" crossed over from Missouri, 
took possession of the polls, and controlled the elections. 
Houses were attacked and pillaged, and men murdered in cold 
. blood. For several years Kansas was a scene of lawless violence. 
i Foreign Affairs. — Mexico. — Owing to the inaccuracy of 
the map used in the treaty between the United States and 
Mexico, a dispute arose with regard to the boundary line. 
General Gadsden negotiated a settlement whereby Mexico 
was paid $10,000,000, and the United States secured the re- 
gion (map. Epoch VI) known as the "Gadsden purchase."^ ^ ' 
Japan, — Commodore Perry's expedition to Japan (1854) • 
Texcited great attention. He negotiated a treaty which gave 
to the merchants of the United States two ports of entry m 
that exclusive country. X 

Political Parties. — The compromises of 1820 and 1850 

being now abolished, the slave question becsme the turning- 

. point of the election. N"ew party lines were drawn to- meet 

the signal for the reopening of this vexed question.— Thoagh the public lands have 
been the cause of intestine strife, they have been a great source of national wealth. 
Their sale has brought large sums into the treasury. They have been given to settlers 
as a stimulus to emigration. They have been granted to endow colleges and schools, 
to build railroads, to reward the soldiers and support their widows and orphans. In 
every township to be incorporated hereafter in the great west, a portion of the land 
must be reserved for school purposes. By the Homestead Act of 1862, any citizen 
may secure one hundred and sixty acres. 

* During the discussion, which was exciting almost beyond precedent, Mr. Sum- . 
ner, of Massachusetts, made some severe reflections upon Senator Butler, of South 
Carolina. For this he was assailed by Preston S. Brooks, a nephew of Senator Butlei 
and a South Carolina representative, and so severely injured that for three years he 
could not resume his seat. Mr. Brooks was censured for this act, but, having re- 
signed his seat, was immediately returned without opposition. 



r 
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this issue.* The whig party ceased to exist. The republi- 
can party, absorbing all who opposed the extension of slavery, 
nominated John C. Fremont, who received the vote of eleven 
States. The democratic party, retaining its organization, 
nominated James Buchanan, who was elected President. 
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BUCHANAN'S ADMINISTRATION.! 

(FIFTEENTH PRESIDENT: 1857-1861.) 

y 

Domestic AflGEdrs.-^2)r^rf Scott \ Decision, — The Supreme 
Court of the United States (1857), through Chief-Justice 
Taney, declared that slave-owners might take their slaves into 
any State in the Union without forfeiting authority over them. 
At the North, this was considered as removing the last barrier 

* A third party, called the Enow-Kothing or American party, was organized to 
resisit the inflaence of foreigners. It carried the vote of only one State, Maryland. 
I( 8 motto was ^' America for Americans." The party aroused bitter feelings, but had 
a transient existence. (Read list of Political Parties, Barneses Pop. Hist., p. 664.) 

t James Buclianan was bom 1791; died 1868. The "bachelor-President" was 
sixty-six years old when he was called to the executive chair. He had just returned 
to his native country, after an absence of four years as minister to Bngland. Pre- 
viously to that he hftiTbeen well known in public life, having been Representative, 
Senator, and Secretary of State. As Senator in Jackson^s time, he heartily sup- 
ported his administration. With Van Buren, he warmly advocated the idea of an 
independent treasury (see p. 179), against the opposition of Clay, Webster, and others. 
Under Tyler, he was urgently in favor of the annexation of Texas, thus again coming 
into conflict with Clay and Webster. He cordially agreed with them, however, in the 
comproniise of 1860 (see p. 193), and urged the people to adopt it. Much was hoped 
fh>m his election, as he avowed the object of his administration to be "to destroy 
any sectional party, whether North or South, and to restore, if possible, that national 
fhitemal feeling between the different States that had existed during the early days 
of the Republic." But popular passion and sectional jealousy were too strong to 
yield to pleasant persuasion. We shall see in the text how the heated nation was 
drawn into the horrors of civil war. When Mr. Buchanan^s administration closed, 
the fearful conflict was close at hand. He retired to his estate in Pennsylvania, 
where he died. 

X Scott and his wife were slaves belonging to a surgeon In the United States army. 
They were taken into and resided in Dlinois and at Port SneUing, in territory from 
which, by the ordinance of 1787, slavery was forever excluded. Afterward they were 
carried into Missouri, where they and their children were held as slaves. They 
claimea freedom on the ground that' by the act of their master, they had been tajcen 
into free territory. The decision of the court against their claims created an intense 
excitement throughout the country. 
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to the extension of slayery^ and as changing it from a local to 
a national institution ; at the South, only as a right guaran- 
teed them by the Constitution, whereby they should be pro- 
tected in the possession of their property in every State. 

^ The Fugitive Slave Laio had intensified the already heated 
controversy, and the subject of slavery now absorbed all 
others. The provision which commanded every good citizen 
to aid in the arrest of fugitives was especially obnoxious to 
the North. Disturbances arose whenever attempts were 
made to restore runaways to their masters. Several of the 
northern States passed "Personal Liberty'' bills, securing to 
fugitive slaves, when arrested, the right of trial by jury. 

y John Brotvn, a man who had brooded over the exciting 
scenes through which he had passed in Kansas until he 
thought himself called upon to take the law into his own 
hands, seized upon the United States Arsenal at Harper's 
Ferry (1859), and proclaimed freedom to the slaves in the 
vicinity. His feeble band was soon overpowered by United 
States troops, and Brown himself hanged as a traitor. 
Though it was soon known that in his wild design he had 
asked counsel of no one, yet at the time the Southern feeling 
was aroused to frenzy, his act being looked upon as significant 
of the sentiments of the Nori^h. 

Political Parties. — The fall elections again turned on 
the question of slavery. The democratic party divided, and 
made two nominations for President : Stephen A. Douglas, 
who favored squatter sovereignty, and John C. Breckinridge, 
who claimed that slavery could be carried into any territory. 
The republican party nominated Abraham Lincoln, who held 
that while slavery must be protected where it was, it ought 
not to be carried into free territory.* Lincoln was elected. 

* The ** Union" party pm np John Bell, of Tennessee. Their motto was, "The 
Unioiv the Constitatlon, and the Enforcement of the Laws.'* 
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The Sonth Secades.— Thjonghont the fall campiugii 
the Sonthem leaders had threateied to secede if Mr. Lincoln 

were 0leeted.* ^ They now 
declared that it was time to 
leave a government which 
had fallen into the hands of 
theu' avowed enemies. Since 
the time of Calhoun they had 
been firm believers in the doc- 
trine of State rights, which 
tanght that a State could 
; leave the Union whenever 
> it pleased. ^ In December 
j (1860) South Carolina led 
off, and soon after Missis- 
ABKiHAH LiHtoLM. sippi, Florida, Alabama, 

Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas passed ordinances of se- 

• ThliiTSsnataBiiddeDmciTameiitOiithetrpsrt. The Bectlonal diflMenee betwecD 
tbe North and Iho Soath hud Its sonrce In the dilTerence of climate, which erentlr 
modifled Che character and hahits of the people ; also, while the aHricoUural pursuits 
and staple prodacis of the Sonlh made slave labor profllable, the mechanical pDrenita 
and the more varied products of the North made It unproHiable. These antagonlems. 
aelded flmt hj tbe MlaBoari Compromiaa of 1^ reopened by the tariff of ieS8, 
bursting forth In Ihe nitltiacatlon of IB99, pacified b; Clay'9 compromise UrW. In- 
created through the nonexatlon of Texaa and the coneeqnvnt war with Ueilco, Irri- 
tated by the Wllmot Proviso, lulled for a time br the compromise of IBIIO, awakened 
anew by the " squatter sovereignty" policy of 1^ rODsed to fnry by Ihe agitation In 
Kansas, Bpi«ad broadcast by the Dred Bcott dcelsioo, the attempted eiecntion of the 
FnglUvo Slave Law and the John Brown raid, had now reached a point where war 
was the only remedy. 'Die election of Lincoln waa tbe pivot on which Ihe resnlt 
tamed. The caose ran baclt through thirty years of conlroversy to the difference in 
climate. In occupation, and In the liablt of life and thought. Strmga to say. each 
aecllon tolsuuderstood the other. The Sonthem people believed the North lo be so 
engrossed In money-making and Boenfechlcd by luxury that it coald send to IheBeld 
only mercenary soldiers, who would easily be beaten by the patriotic Sontbemera. 
they said. " Cotton Is King j" and believed thai England and France ivere so depend- 
ent upon tbem tor that staple, tbat their republic would be recocnlscd and defended 
by those Bnropean powers. On the other hand, the Northern people did -lot believe 
tbat the Sonth would dare to Gght for slavery when it had 4,000.000 slaves exposed to 
tbe chances of war. They ihongbt it to be all binFler, and hence paid little heed to 
3)e threat of wc«adoa at of WM. Both sides aadljr leaned their mJatalte, only too 
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cession. In Febraary (1861) delegates from these States 
met at Montgomery, Ala., and formed a gOTerument called 
the "Confederate States of America." Jeffeison DavlB, 
of Mississippi, was chosen 
President, and Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, Vice- 
President United States 
forts, arsenals, cnstom- 
honses, and ships were 
seized by the States in 
which they were sitnated. 
Bnchanan did nothing to 
prevent the catastrophe. 
General Scott urged action, 
but the regular army was 

sm^l, and the troops were jeppuiwH oxva. 

widely scattered. The navy had been sent to distant porto. 
The Cabinet largely sympathized with the secessionists. Nu- 
merous unsuccessful efforts were made to effect a compromise. 
It was the general 
expectation that there 
'i would be no war, and 
f the cry, " No coer- 
cion," was general.* 
j Yet affairs steadily 
I drifted on toward war. 
> / Port Snmter.— 
All eyes were now 
turned on Fort Sum- 
ter. Here Major Anderson kept the United States flag flying 
in Charleston harbor. He had been stationed in Fort Moul- 

-" Whenever «nj oonsldetable smlion of 
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trie (map; p. 280)^ but fearing an attack^ had crossed over 
(December 26) to Fort Sumter, a stronger position. The 
South Carolinians^ looking upon this as a hostile act^ took 
possession of the remaining f orts^ commenced erecting bat- 
teries, and prepared to reduce Fort Sumter. Major Anderson 
was compelled by his instructions to remain a quiet spectator 
of these preparations. The Star of the West, an unarmed 
steamer, bearing troops and supplies to the fort, was fired 
upon and driven back. The Southern leaders declared that 
any attempt to relieve Foi*t Sumter would be a declaration of 
war. The goyemment seemed paralyzed with fear. All now 
waited for ^e new President, t 

In the^next Epoch, we shall learn about the terrible Civil 
War baused by this effort to secede. During its progress 
slavery perished, and the issue of the conflict decided that 
the nation should be henceforth ^^one and inseparable.'' 

The States admitted daring the Fonrth Epoch in- 
creased the number in die Union from thirteen to thirty-four. 

Vennont, the fourteenth State, and the first under the 
Constitution, was admitted to the Union March 4, 1791. It 
was so called from its principal range of mountains {verd, 
green, and monty mountain). Champlain discovered and ex- 
plored much of it in 1609. The first settlement was made 
in 1724, in the present town of Bjrattleborough, where Fort 
Dummer was erected. The region was claimed by both New 
Hampshire and New York (see p. 110). In 1777, the inhabit- 
ants declared the "New Hampshire grants" an independent 
State, under the title " New Connecticut, alias Vermont" In 
1791, however. New York consented to relinquish her claim 
on the payment of 930,000, and Vermont was accordingly 
admitted into the Union. 

Kentucky, the fifteenth State, was admitted to the 
Union June 1, 1792. The name, " dark and bloody ground,** 
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had its origin in the fierce conflicts which took place between 
the whites and the Indians. Daniel Boone^ a famous hunter, 
for two years rambled through the forests of this region, de- 
lighted with its scenery and the abundance of game. After 
many thrilling adventures and narrow escapes from the 
Indians, he established a fort at Boonesborough, and remoyed 
his family thither in June, 1775. This was the first perma- 
nent settlement in the State, then a part of Virginia^ from 
which it was not separated tiH 1790. 

Tennessee, the sixteenth State, was admitted to the 
Union June 1, 1796. It was named from the river Tennessee, 
the " river with the great bend. " It is thought that De Soto, 
in his wanderings, visited the spot where Memphis now stands. 
The first permanent settlement in the State * was at Fort 
Loudon, thirty miles from liie present site of Knoxville, in 
1756. In 1780, James Bobertson crossed the mountains with a 
party, and located where Nashville now stands, but which was 
then a wilderness. In 1789, North Carolina gave up her claim 
on the region, and the next year it was joined with Kentucky 
to form an independent territory. It received a distinct terri- 
torial government two years before it became a State. 

Ohio, the seventeenth State, was admitted to the Union 
November 29, 1802. It was so called from the river of that 
name, signifying the " beautiful river. " The first explorations 
were made by the French, under La Salle, about 1680. The 
first pennanent settlement was at Marietta, in 1788. It was 
the first State carved out of the great Northwestern Territory.f 

Louisiana, the eighteenth State, was admitted to the 

* This was the first permanent English settlement south of Pennsylvania and west 
of the AUeghanies. 

t This territory was created in 1787, and Incladed all the public land north of the 
Ohio. It embraced the present States of Michifi^n, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, and part of Minnesota. It was a part of New France before the French authority 
ceased in 1763. The British held possession for twenty years, when the country waa 
ceded to the United States (see Map of Vlth Bpoch, and p. 140). 
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Union April 8, 1812. The territory was named in honor of 
Louis XrV, king of France. The French explored the river 
Mississippi to the sea in 1682 (seep. 34), but their first settle- 
ment was made by Iberville at Biloxi, near its mouth, in 1699. 
New Orleans was founded in 1718. * The territory was ceded 
to Spain in 1762, but in 1800 was receded to France. When 
the United States purchased it (see p. 155), Louisiana included 
all the region north and west between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific (except those portions then occupied by Spain : see 
California) and north to the British possessions. In 1804, 
this region was divided into two parts — ^the territory of 
Orleans, which included the present State of Louisiana, and 
the district of Louisiana, which comprised the remainder. 
The former was admitted to the Union as Louisiana, and the 
name of the latter changed to Missouri. 

Indiana, the nineteenth State, was admitted to the Union 
December 11, 1816. The name is derived from the word 
Lidian. The exact date of the first settlement is undeter- 
mined. When Ohio was taken from the Northwestern 
Territory, the remainder was called Indiana. It was reduced 
to its present limits in 1809, and was the second State 
admitted from the Northwestern Territory. After the 
Indian. difficulties which hindered its early development had 
subsided, its growth was very rapid. Between 1810 and 
1820, its population increased five hundred per cent. 

MiBBiflsippi, the twentieth State, was admitted to the 
Union December 10, 1817. It is named from the Mississippi 
River, the " Great Father of Waters." De Soto was the first 
European who traversed this region. In 1700, Chevalier de 
Tonty, with a party of Canadian French, ascended the river 

.* The colony was granted to the great Mississippi Company, organized by John 
Law, at Paris, for the purpose of settling and deriving profit fh>m the French posses- 
sions in North America. When this bubble borst, the French crown resumed the 
ooontry. (See Brief History of France, p. 1760 
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to the Natchez country, where they selected a site for a fort 
and called it Bosalie. A settlement called St. Peters was 
made in 1703, on the Yazoo. In 1728, the Indians swept 
every vestige of civilization from the present limits of the 
State. Under the French governors who followed, fierce and 
bloody wars were waged with the Natchez, Chickasaw, and 
Choctaw Indians. In 1763, Louisiana east of the Mississippi, 
including a part of what is now Mississippi and Alabama, was 
ceded to the British, and became a part of Georgia. The 
Mississippi Territory was created in 1798, and lands were after- 
ward added until it embraced the present States of Mississippi 
and Alabama. The latter became a separate Territory in 
March, 1817. 

Illinois, the twenty-first State, was admitted to the Union 
December 3, 1818. Its name is derived frqm its principal 
river, signifying "Eiver of men." Its first settlements were 
made by La SaUe.'*' After the States of Ohio and Indiana, 
and the Territory of Michigan had been taken from the 
Northwestern Territory, the remainder was styled the Illi- 
nois Territory, and comprised the present States of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and apart of Minnesota. The settlement of this 
Territory was greatly impeded by Indian hostilities. The 
massacre at Fort Chicago, August 15, 1812, and the Black 
Hawk war, are instances of the dangers and trials which beset 
the pioneer. The great prosperity of the State dates from 
the year 1850, when munificent grants of land were made to 
the Central Railroad. The prairie wilderness was rapidly 
settled, and towns and cities sprang up as by magic. 

Alabama, the twenty-second State, was admitted to the 
Union December 14, 1819. Its name is of Indian origin, and 

* That enterprisiiig traveler, after exploring the UUnois Biver, bnilt a small fort 
which he called Cr^vecoeur (kmye-kur), and left it in command of the Chevalier de 
Tonty. Three years afterward he retamed with some Canadians and founded Eas* 
kaskia, Cahokia, and other towns, which early became flourishing, thongh the ae^ 
tiers, in manners and habits, were assimilated to the Indiana. 
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signifies " Here we rest." It was originally a part of Georgia. 
(See Mississippi. ) The fierce contests with the Creek Indians, 
ended by Jackson, gave to the State a yast and fertile region- 
The first settlement was made by Bienville on Mobile Bay, in 
1702. Nine Tears afterward, the present site of Mobile was 
occupied. Mobile was the original seat of the French colo- 
nization in Louisiana, and for many years the capital. Having 
been ceded to Great Britain and then to Spain, in 1813 it was 
surrendered to General Wilkinson, and has since remained in 
the possession of the United States (p. 146). 

Maine, the twenty-third State, was admitted to the Union 
March 15, 1820. (See p. 60.) 

Missouri, the twenty-fourth State, was admitted to the 
Union August 10, 1821. Its name is derived from its prin- 
cipal riv^r, and means " Muddy water. '^ Its oldest town, St. 
Genevieve, was founded in 1755. St. Louis was settled nine 
years after, but was not incorporated as a town until 1809 ; 
its first newspaper was published in 1808, and the first steam- 
boat arrived at its wharf in 1817. The District of Louisiana 
was organized as Louisiana Territory in 1805, with St. Louis 
as its capital. When Louisiana became a State, the name of 
the Territory was changed to Missouri. 

Arkansas, the twenty-fifth State, was admitted to the 
Union June 15, 1836. It took its name from a now extinct 
tribe of Indians. It was discovered and settled by the French 
under Chevalier de Tonty, as early as 1685. It followed the 
fate of the other portions of Louisiana. On the admission of 
the State of Missouri, Arkansas was organized as a Territory, 
including the present State and a part of Indian Territory. 
' Michigan, the twenty-sixth State, was admitted to the 
Union January 26, 1837. The name is of Indian origin, sig- 
nifying ^^ Great Lake." It was early visited by missionaries 
(see p. 33) and fur traders. Detroit wae founded in 1701 by 
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Cadillac. This region, first a part of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, then of Indiana Territory, was organized as a separate 
Territory in 1805. The country north of the present States 
of Indiana and Illinois was annexed to Michigan in 1818. 
The act of admission gave the State its present boundaries. 

Florida, the twenty-seventh State, was admitted to the 
Union March 3, 1845. The Spanish word florida, means 
"blooming" (see p. 27). Its early visitors, Ponce de Leon, 
De Narvaez, and De Soto, its first settlement at St. Augus- 
tine, its history under the Spaniards, and the Seminole war, 
have been incidentally described. It was organized a^ a 
Territory March 3, 1819. 

Texas, the twenty-eighth State, was admitted to the Union 
December 27, 1845. It was explored by De Leon and La 
Salle. The latter, intending to found a French settlement 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, sailed by it unawares, and, 
landing at Matagorda Bay, built Fort St. Louis on the 
Lavaca. The Spaniards afterward explored and partially 
settled the country, establishing missions at various points. 
These did not prosper, however, and the region was populated 
mainly by roving bands of Indians. Civil war had impover- 
ished the few settlers who were unable to fiee from the 
country, and Galveston was nearly deserted, when, in 1820, 
Moses Austin, a native of Connecticut, obtained from the 
Spanish authorities in Mexico a grant of land. Emigration 
from the United States was encouraged, and in 1830 there 
were twenty thousand Americans in Texas. The jealousy of 
Mexico being excited, acts of oppression followed, and in 
1835 the Texans were driven to declare their independence. 
After a year of severe fighting* and alternating victories, 

* Santa Anna, with four thonBand men, having attacked the Alamo, a fort garri- 
soned by only one hundred and seventy-two men, every one of that gallant few died 
at his poet except seven, who were killed while asking for quarter. Here David 
Crockett, the famous hunter, who had volunteered to fight with the Texans for their 
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Santa Anna was conquered. The next year (1837) Texas 
sought admission into the Union. In 1844 the question was 
revived. The last act of Tyler's administration was to sign 
a bill for its admission. This bill was ratified by a conven- 
tion of the State^ July 5th of the same year. 

lowa^ the twenty-ninth State^ was admitted to the Union 
December 28, 1846. Its name is of Indian origin, signifying 
"Drowsy ones." Julien Dubuque, a Canadian Frenchman, 
obtained, in 1788, a large tract of land, including the present 
site of Dubuque. He there built a fort and traded with the 
Indians till 1810. The first permanent settlement was made 
at Burlington in 1833, by emigrants from Illinois. The 
same year, Dubuque was founded. This Territory belonged 
to the Louisiana tract and partook of its fortunes. It was 
successively a part of Missouri, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
Territories, but was organized separately in 1838. It then 
included all of Minnesota west of the Mississippi Eiver, but 
when admitted as a State was reduced to its present hmits. 

Wisconsin, the thirtieth State, was admitted to the 
Union May 29, 1848. Its name is derived from its principal 
river, and signifies "The gathering of the waters." It was 
explored by French missionaries and traders as early as 1639. 
Green Bay was founded in 1745. This region was also a 
part of the Northwestern Territoiy. It was comprised in the 
Territory of Illinois, then of Michigan, and in 1836 became 
a separate Territory. 

California, the thirty-first State, was admitted to the 
Union September 9, 1850 (see p. 190). Sir Francis Drake, 
in 1579, sailed along its coast, naming it New Albion, and 
visited San Francisco harbor (see p. 35). In 1769, the 

Hberty, fell, pierced with wounds, bat rarronnded by the corpses of those whom he 
had cnt down ere he was overpowered. In the battle of San Jacinto, Santa Anna, 
with fifteen hundred men, was defeated by eight hnndred, under General Sam. Hoob* 
ton. (See Barnes's Popular History of the United States, p. 445.) 
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Spaniards establislied the mission of San Diego (de-fi'-go), 
and in 1776 (the year of the Declaration of Independence), 
one at San Francisco.* In 1803, they had eighteen missions 
with over fifteen thousand converts, and the entire goyem- 
ment of the country was in the hands of the Franciscan 
monks. The Mexican rsToIution, in 1833, OTcrthrew the 
Spanish pover in California, and in a few years the Francis- 

• In 1BS5, B Bhantr owned tif ons Hchsraeon wsb the onty banian ti«blt«tlon, md 
lire Tiiat bay was % sollmae. The lint snirej of streflta and town loM wm Id ISSB. 
The prine[p«I Irade was In eiporBng hide?, mid that WM small. In 1S46, an Ameri- 
can niBn^>f-war entered the baibor, and look poe«eB8lon In the name of the TInit*d 
States. The town wae known aa Terba Bnena (yood herb) until 1847, when It was 
dMBged to Ub present name. Abont that time It bad a population of four hnndred 
and Mtj-nlne. The dlBcnTery of cold in lSi8 (aee p. IBO) gave the city ita flrst atart 
towaid Ita present distinction. Within elshteen months foUowlng December, 1849, 
the city lout by Are 110,000,000 of property, thouKh Its popnteHon did not eiceea 
thirty thonsand. Snch, however, was the entarprlaa of Its cltizena, that these tre- 
mendoDB loasea acsrccly Intermpicd Ila f(rowrh or proaperitj. Ita magnlfloent har- 
bor and Ita ctilioad oomniimlaitlonB live It u uter "■ """ " "* 
Ooaat. 
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cans were stripped of their wealth and influence. In 1831, 
the white population did not exceed five thousand. From 
1843 to 1846, many emigrants from the United States settled 
in Califomia, and, under the leadership of Fremont and 
others, wrested the country from Mexico (see p. 188). By 
the treaty at the close of the Mexican war. Upper California 
was ceded to the United States. It embraced about 450,000 
square miles, comprising what is now known as Calif omia, 
Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and parts of Colorado and New 
Mexico. (Maps of IVth and Vlth Epochs.) 

Minnesota, the thirty-second State, was admitted to the 
Union May 11, 1858. It is so called from the river of that 
name, and signifies " Cloudy water. '^ In 1680, La Salle and 
Hennepin penetrated this region. Other travelers followed, 
and within the present century the whole country has been 
thoroughly explored. Fort Snelling was established in 1819. 
St. Paul was settled in 1846 by emigrants from the East. 
The Territory of Minnesota was organized in 1849, with the 
Missouri and White rivers for its western boundary, thus 
embracing nearly twice the area of the present State. At 
this time its population was less than five thousand, consist- 
ing of whites and half-breeds settled about the various 
missions and trading-posts. In 1851, the Sioux ceded a 
larg6 tract of land to the United States. After this, the 
population increased so rapidly that in six years Minnesota 
applied for admission into the Union. 

Oregon, the thirty-third State, was admitted to the Union 
February 14, 1859. It is said to derive its name from the 
Spanish oregano, wild marjoram, abundant on its coast. It 
constituted a part of the Louisiana purchase, though for a 
long time little was known of this portion of that vast territory. 
In 1792, Captain Gray, of Boston, entered the river to which 
he gave the name of his ship, the Columbia. On his return, he 
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made such a flattering report that there was a general desire 
to know more of the countiy. In 1804^ the year after the 
Louisiana purchase^ Jefferson sent an exploring party^ under 
the command of Oaptain Lewis and Lieutenant Clark, which 
followed the Missouri to its*source and descended the Colum- 
bia to the Pacific. The history of their adventures is one of 
the most romantic of the century. An extensive fur-trade 
soon began. Fort Astoria was built in 1811 by the American 
Fur Company, of which John Jacob Astor was a prominent 
member. Hunters and trappers in the employ of American 
and British companies roamed over the whole region. Fort 
Vancouver was occupied by the Hudson Bay Company, a 
British organization, till 1860. In 1839, the first American 
emigration set toward this region. The danger of war which 
had seriously threatened its dawning prosperity was averted 
when the northwest boundary was settled by the treaty of 
1846. In 1848, it was organized as a Territory, and included 
all the possessions of the United States west of the Socky 
Mountains. In 1850, Congress granted three hundred and 
sixty acres to every man, and the same to his wife, on con- 
dition of residence on the land for four years. Eight thousand 
claims were made for farms. In 1853, Washington Territory 
was organized north of Columbia Eiver. When Oregon was 
admitted as a State, it was reduced to its present limits. 

Kansas, the thirty-fourth State, was admitted to the 
Union January 29, 1861. The name is of Indian origin, and 
is said to mean *^ Smoky water. '* This region was also a part 
of the Louisiana purchase. After the States of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota had been carved 
from it, there was left a vast, unoccupied tract at the west, 
which was organized by the Kansas and Nebraska Act of 
1854. The history of the strife which decided whether it 
should be slave or free has been narrated. (See p. 195.) 
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Summapy of the History of the Fourth Epoch 
arranged in Chronological Order. 

PAOB 

1789. Washington inangorated, April 80, 147 

1791. Vermont admitted to the Union, March 4, ... 200 

1792. EentQckj admitted to the Utfion, Jnne 1, ... 200 
Discovery of Columbia River hj Captain Gray, May 11, . 208 

1793. Difficulties with Genet, 158 

1794. The Indians defeated hj Wayne, August 20, . . . 162 
Whisky insurrection, 152 

1795. Jay's treaty ratified, June 24, 153 

1796. Tennessee admitted to the Union, June 1, . . . 201 

1797. John Adams inaugurated, March 4, . . . . . 154 

1799. Washington died at Mount Vernon, December 14, . 147-8 

1800. Capitol removed to Washington, .... 147-8 
Treaty with France, September 30, 156 

1801. Thomas Jefferson inaugurated, March 4, . . . . 156 
War declared by United States against Tripoli, June 10, 167 

1802. Ohio admitted to the Union, November 29, . . .201 

1803. Louisiana purchased from France, April 30, . . . 156 
Fleet sent against Tripoli, 167 

1804. Lieut. Decatur destroyed frigate Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 167 
Hamilton killed by Burr, July 11, 156 

1805. Treaty of peace with Tripoli, June 8, . . . .167 
1807. The Chesapeake fired into by the Leopard, June 22, . 168 

Embargo on American ships, December 22, . . . 168 

Fulton first ascended the Hudson, September 14, . . 167 

1809. James Madison inaugurated, March 4, . . . . 159 

1811. Action between the President and the Little Belt, May 16, 160 
Battle of Tippecanoe, November 7, • . . . . 169 

1812. Louisiana admitted to the Union, April 8, . . . 201 
War declared against England, June 19, . . . . 160 

Hull invaded Canada, July 12, 160 

Mackinaw surrendered, July 17, 160 

Detroit surrendered, August 16, ..... 160 
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Battle of Queenstown, October 13, 161 
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1813. Battle of Frenchtown, January 22, 168 
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Massacre of Fort Mimms, August 30, 

Perry's victory on Lake Erie, September 10, . 

Battle of the Thames, October 5, . . . 
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1814. Battle of Horse-shoe Bend (Tohopeka), March 27, 

Battle of Chippewa, July 5, . . . . 

Battle of Lundy's Lane, July 25, . . . 

Washington captured by the British, August 24, 
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Bombardment of Fort McHenry, September 13, 
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Commodore Perry's treaty with Japan, March, . . 195 

Kansas-Nebraska Bill passed. May, 195 

James Buchanan inaugurated, March 4, . . . . 196 

Minnesota admitted to the Union, May 11, . . . 208 

Oregon admitted to the Union, February 14, . . . 208 

South Carolina seceded from the Union, December 20, . 198 

Steamer Star of the West fired upon, January 9, . . 200 
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Southern Confederacy formed at Montgomery, Feb. 4, , 199 
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Epoch V. 

THE CIVIL WAB. 



From 1861 — Inaugimtioii of Lincoln, 
To 1S65 — Surrender of Lee'a Army. 



LINCOLN'S ADMINISTRATION.* 

1 FRBSIDENTi i8ei-iS«s.> 

AUG-nRATION. — Bamor of a 
plan to aasaeeinate Liacoln impelled 
him to come to Washington in dis- 
guise. He vaa inangamted March 
4, 1861, BTUTomided by troops under 
the command of General Scott. \ 
Conditioii of the Country.— All 
was now tmcertainty. The south- 
em officers in the army and navy 
of the United States were daily re- 
signing, and linking their f orttmes with the Confederate cause. 

^etiiont on ika Geograpky of Ike ISflh Spoek,—\jxa,ie (lie fo11oii()Dg 
places noled as battle-fieldB. Names of places \a Italic letteie, as well as tbe Banlea 
b«for«RlclunoDd.nia;1>eKiiindoiipagee!SSanda61. PbiLlppL BlgBetbel. Boonvllle 
(BooDETille). CarUuge, Blch HonntBln. BnllBan. Wilaon'B Creek. HatteiasInteL 
Lexington, Mo. BaU's Blaff. BelmoDl. Port Bo;aL Kill Spring. Fort HeDrf. 
Roanoke Island. Foit Donelson. PeaMdge. New Berne (Newbems), Wlncheiter. 
HtisbaiKLandiag. IslandNa.lO. FortPalaskl. FortJackson. FortUacan, Bean- 
tort. Yorktown. WUliamibnrg. Cortnth. FairOakt. MeclwnlMTUlo. QaiMt'iMm. 
MaiBtmSU!. Cedar Hoaii tain. Sonth H ounliia. Antlelam. Fredericksburg. Hollj 
Springs. Muifteesboro. QalTeiton. FortBaniCer(eeemap,pKa). ChamcellonTllle. 
'Vlcksbnrg. GettTBbai:g. FortHodsoD. Chlckamauga. Chattanooga. Knoirille. 
Fort de Ross;. Sabine Cross Roads. Fort Pillow. Wildemeea. Bermiula Butt' 
dnd. SpottSTlTBola Ckiart HoDse. Resaca. Dallas. CWd Sarfvr. Lost Hoimlatn. 
Pstersbaig. Atlanta. Uoblle. Fort Oalnee. Fort Morgan. Cedar Creek. Fort 
MoAlUter (or HcAlllster). Nashville. Savannah. PortPlsher. Columbia. GoWa. 
boro. Port Steadman. Fife Porks. AppomMtoi Court House. (The battlea above 
see named In chronologkal order.) 

* Abraham Lincoln waa bom lu Kentnckj, Pebruarjr U, ISOB ; died In WuUngton, 
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There was stilly however^ a strong XJnion sentiment at the 
South. Many prominent men in both sections hoped that 
war might be averted. The Federal authorities feared to act^ 
lest they should precipitate civil strife. In striking contrast 
to this indecision was the marked energy of the new Confed- 
erate goyemment. It was gathering troops, voting money 
and supplies, and rapidly preparing for the issue. 

Captnre of Fort Sumter (April 14).^Finding that sup- 
plies were to be sent to Fort Sumter, General Peter G. T. 
Beauregard (b5-re-gard), who had command of the Confed- 
erate troops at Charleston, called upon Major Anderson to 
surrender. Upon his refusal, fire was opened from all the 
Confederate forts and batteries.* This ** strange contest 
between seventy men and seven thousand," lasted for thirty- 
four hours, no one being hurt on either side. The barracks 

April 15, 1866. His fiither was unable to read or write, and his own education con- 
sisted of one-year's schooling. When he was eight years old his fttber moved to 
Indiana, the family floating down the Ohio on a raft. When nineteen years of age, 
the ftitore President hired ont as a hand on a flat-boat at $10 per month, and made a 
trip to New Orleans. On his retom he accompanied the family to Ulinols, driving 
the cattle on the journey. Having reached their destination he helped them to build 
a cabin, and to split rails to enclose the flurm. He was now in succession ajOat-boat 
hand, clerk, captain of a company of volunteers in the Black Hawk War, country 
store-keeper, postmaster, and surveyor, yet he managed to get a knowledge of law by 
borrowing books at an office before it closed at night, returning them at Its opening 
in the morning. On being admitted to the bar, he rapidly rose to distinction. At 
twenty-five he was sent to the Legislature, and was thrice re-elected. Turning his 
attention to politics, he soon became a leader. He was sent to Congress ; he can- 
vassed the State, addressing the people daily on great national questions ; and, in 
1868, he was candidate for Senator, a second time, against Stephen A. Douglas. The 
iwo rivals stumped the State togeUier. The debate, unrivalled for its statesmanship, 
logic, and wit, won for Lincoln a national reputation, but he lost the election in the 
|!jegislature, his party being in the minority. After his accession to the Presidency, 
his history, like Washington's, is identified with that of his country. He was a tall, 
ungainly man, little versed in the refinements of society, but gifted by nature with 
great common sense, and everywhere known as ^'Honest Abe.*' Kind, earnest, 
sympathetic, fidthftil, democratic, he was anxious only to serve his country. His 
wan, ftitlgned fince, and his bent form, told of the cares he bore, and the grief he felt 
His only relief was when, tossing aside for a moment the heavy load of resi>on8l- 
bility, his Ikce would light up with a humorsome smile, while he narrated some 
Incident whose irresistible wit and i^tness to the subject at hand, convulsed his 
bearers, and rendered ** Lincol&'s stories " household words throughout the nation. 

* The first gun 0f the |pif was fired at half-past four o'clock Friday mominff* 
April 19. 18(V1. 
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haymg been set on fire by the shells, the garrison worn out, 
suffocated, and half -blinded, were forced to capitulate. They 
were allowed to retire with the honors of war, saluting their 
flag before hauling it down. 

The Effect of this event was electrical It united the 
North and also the South. The war spirit swept over the 
country like wild-fire. Party lines vanished. The XJnion 
men at the South were borne into secession, while the repub- 
licans and democrats at the North combined for the support 
of the govemmentTj Lincoln issued a requisition for seveniy- 
five thousand troops. It was responded to by three hundred 
thousand volunteers, the American flag, the symbol of Bevolu* 
tionary glory and of national unity, being unfurled through- 
out the North. The military enthusiasm at the South was 
equally ardent. Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, which had before hesitated, joined the Confed- 
eracy. Virginia troops seized the United States armory at 
Harper^s Ferry, and the Navy Yard at Norfolk. * Richmond, 
Va., was made the Confederate capital. Troops from the 
extreme South were rapidly pushed into Virginia, and threat- 
ened Washington. A regiment of Massachusetts militia 
hurrying to the defence of the national capital, was attacked 
in the streets of Baltimore, and several men were killed, f 
Thus the first blood shed in the civil war was on April 19, 
the anniversary of Lexington and Concord. 
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THE WAR IN VIRGINIA. 

VArlington Heights and Alezandriat were seized (May 24) 

* Here were foimdries, ship-yards, macUne shops, two thousand cannon, two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of gunpowder, ^^reat quantities of shot and shell, 
and twelve ships of war. The ships were scuttled or fired, but yast stores, which 
were of inestimable value at the beginning of the war, fell into the Confederate 
hands. 

t A Union soldier who was shot in this aflfray, turned about, saluted the flag, and 
exclaiming, ** All hail the stars and stripes ! '* fell lifeless. 

t Alexandria was occnnied by Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth and hia Zouaves. Aftef 
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by the national troops. This protected Washington from any 
immediate danger of attack.* Fortress Monroef was now 
garrisoned by a heavy force under General B. P. Butler. J An 
expedition made soon after against Big Bethel was singularly 
mismanaged. On the route the troops fired into each other 
by mistake, and when they came to attack the Confederate 
defences, they were repursed with loss.§ ^ 

'Western Vixgmia adhered to the Union, and was ulti- 
mately formed into a separate State. The Confederates, how- 
ever, occupied it in force. 'The Federals, under General 
George B. McClellan, afterward commander of the Potomac 
army, defeated them at Philippi, Rich Mountain^ and Car- 
ricFa Ford, thus wresting the entire State from their con- 
troLj Shortly afterward. Governor Wise and General Floyd 
(President Buchanan's Secretary of War) led a Confederate 
force into that region ; but Floyd was suddenly attacked by 
General Eosecrans at Oarnifex Fefty, and. Wise failing to 
support him, was compelled to retreat. General Bobert E. 
Lee, McClellan's future antagonist on the Potomac, having 
been repulsed at Cheat Mountain (September 14), now came 
to the rescue. Nothing decisive being effected, the Confed- 
erate government recalled their forces. The only Union vic- 
tories of this year were achieved in this region (map opp. p. 223). 

tbe capture, seeing the Confederate flag still flying from the roof of a hotel, he ^ent 
np and took it down. As he descended, he was shot at the foot of the stairs, hy the 
landlord, Jackson, who in torn fell at the hands of private BrownelL 

* Alexandria is on the southern side of the Potomac, eight miles below Washing- 
ton. Arlington Heights are directly opposite the capital. 

t This is located at the entrance of the Chesapeake, and is the most formidable 
fortification in the United States. It covers over sixty acfes of ground, and is nearly 
a mUe in circQft. Its walls are of granite, thirty-five feet high. Its garrison, at this 
time, consisted of a small body of artillerists, >pnder Qeheral Dimick. 

X At Hampton, which had been occupifltTbythe Confederates, some n^proes were 
captured who had been employed in building fortifications. Butler declared them 
** contraband of war," and this gave rise to the popular term, ** Contrabands.** 

S In this attack. Major Theodore Winthrop, who had achieved some literary 
reputation, was killed ; as was, also, Lieutenant QreUe, who ^ve great promise ae 
an oflicor. 
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BttfeUe oi Ball Ron (Jnlj 'il). — The Nortliem people, 
seeing bo many regiments pnahed forward to Waetuugton, 
■were impatient for an advance. The cry, " On to Richmond I" 
became too strong to be resisted. Cteneral Irvin McDowell, 
in command of the Army of the Potomac, moved to attack 
the main body of the Confederates, who were strongly 
posted ander Beauregard at Bull Bon.* After a sharp 
conflict the Confederates were driven from the field. They 



were rallied, however, by General T. J. Jackson f and others, 
on a plateau in the rear. While the Federal troops were 
straggling to drive them from this new position, at the crisis 
of the battle, seventeen hundred men, under Kirby Smith, 

• This ia mu Huiuui Jnnetlati, about tirent;-«aTBii mllM fntni AleiandrU. 

t GcDeral Bea, IS he nllliid hlsmeD. ebonted, "Tbera's JackBon stiuding like • 
noM mUL" "From Uutttlme." uji Draper, "tbe name be bad received Id a bap- 
Vaa of On dl«plioed Ibat be bad recelred Id a baptUm ol walar, and be was kuawD 
H ' StoDemll jackBOiL' " 
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rushing across the fields from Manassas Station,* struck the 
Union flank and poured in a cross fire. The effect was irre- 
sistible. McDowell's men fled. As the fugitives converged 
toward the bridge in the rear, a shell burst among the team- 
sters' wagons, a caisson was oyertumed, and the passage 
choked. The retreat now became a panic-stricken rout. 
Traces were cut, cannon abandoned, mounted men went 
plunging through the struggling mass, and soldiers threw 
away their guns and ran streaming over the country, many 
never stopping till they were safe across the Long Bridge at 
Washington. 

The Effect of this defeat was momentous. At first the 
Northern people were chagrined and disheartened.! Then 
came a renewed determing,tion. They saw the real character 
of the war, and no longer dreamed that the South could be 
subdued by a mere display of military force. They were to 
fight a brave people — ^Americans — who were to be conquered 
only by a desperate struggle. Congress voted $500,000,000 
and five hundred thousand men. General McClellan,f upon 
whom all eyes were turned, on account of his brilliant cam- 
paign in Western Virginia, was appointed to the command 
of the Army of the Potomac. \ 

Ball's Bluff (October 21).— JAbout two thousand Federals, 
«rho had crossed the Potomac at Ball's Bluff on a reconnoiter- 
ing expedition, were attacked by the Confederates, and forced 
down the slippery, clayey bluff, fifty to one hundred and fifty 
feet high, to the river ielow. The two old scows in which 
they came were soon sunk, and, in trying to escape, many 
were drowned, some were shot, and scarcely half their num- 

* These troops composed a part of General Johnston^s command at Winchester. 
Genera] Patterson, with twenty thousand men, had been left to watch him, and pre- 
vent his joining Beanregard. Johnston was too shrewd for his antagonist, and, 
Blip];^t^p^t^of ills hands, reached Boll Bun in time to decide the battle. 

xf^S!6^^Sb^, General Scott, weighed down by age, retired from actiye service, and 
^tonend iffcdieUan became General-in-Chief of all the armies of the United States. 
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\^ ^J ber reached the other bank. Colonel Baker, United States 
^ Senator from Oregon, was among the killed.*^ ^ " 
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V THE WAR IN MISSOURI. 

,^ This State was largely XJnion. The Oonyention had de- 

"^ clined to |)ass an ordinance of secession; yet there was a 
^ strong effort made by Goyemor Jackson to preserve, at least, 
>^ an armed neutrality. Captain Lyon foiled this attempt. He 
broke up Camp Jackson, saved the United States arsenal at 
St. Louis, and defeated Colonel Marmaduke at BooneviUe 
(June 17). General Sigel (se-gel), however, having been de- 
feated by the Confederates in an engagement at Carthage 
(July 5), Lyon, now General, found that he must either fight 
the superior forces of Generals McCulloch and Price, or else 
abandon that part of the State. He chose the former course. 
At the head of about five thousand* he attacked more than 
^ twice that number at Wilson's Creek (August 10). He fell, 
gallantly leading a bayonet charge. His men were defeated. 
Colonel Mulligan was forced to surrender Lexington f after 
a brave defence. General John C. Fremont now assumed 
charge, and drove Price as far south as Springfield. Just as 
he was preparing for battle, he was replaced by General Hun- 
ter, who took the Union army back to St. Louis. Hunter was 
soon superseded by General Halleck, who crowded Price south 
to Arkansas. (Later in the fall. General Grant made an unsuc- 
cessful attack upon a Confederate force which had crossed over 
from Kentuckyt and taken post at Belmoiftjlmeqp opp. p. 222). 

* December 90, General B. O. C. Ord, haTing gone out on a foraging ezcnrsion to 
DranestfiUe, in a severe Bldrmish routed the Confederates. This little victory greatly 
encouraged the people at the North, who had been disheartened by the disastrouB 
aiEair of Ball's Blnff. 

t The Confederates, in their final assaolt, f ought behind a movable breastwork, 
composed of hemp-bales, which th^ rolled toward the fort as they advanced. 

t Kentucky, like Missouri, had tried to remain neutral, but was unsuccessfhl. 
Soon both ConliBderate and Union troops were «Qcamped on her soil, and the State 
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THE WAR ON THE SEA AND COAST. 

Early in the war^ Davis issued a proclamation offering to 
Dommission privateers. *<^In reply, Lincoln declared a block- 
ade of the Southern ports. At that time there was but one 
eflBcient vessel on the Northern coast, and only forty-two 
ships in the XJnited States navy ; but at the close of the year 
there were two hundred and sixty-four) 
(j?wo joint naval and military expeditions were made during 
the year. The first captured the forts at Hatteras Inlet, N, CL— -^ 

V The second, under Commodore Dupont and General Thomas 
"W. Sherman, took the forts at Fort Royal Entrance, S. C.^^ • 
and Tybee island, at the mouth of the Savannah. Port 
Eoyal became the great depot for the Union fleet. 
f The Trent Affair. — ^England and France had acknowl- 
edged the Confederate States as belligerents, thus placing 
them on the same footing with the United States. The 
Southern people having, therefore, great hopes of foreign aid, 

' appointed Messrs. Mason and Slidell commissioners to those 
countries. Escaping through the blockading squadron, 
they took passage at Havana on the British steamer Trent. 
Captain Wilkes, of the United States steamer San Jacinto, 

was ravaged by hostile armies. In all the border States afikirs were In a most 
lamentable condition. The people were divided in opinion, and enlisted in both 
armies. As the tide of war snrged to and fro, armed bimds swept through the conn- , 
try, plundering and murdering those who favored the opposite party. 

* The Savannah was the first privateer which got to sea, but this vessel walb cap- 
tured after having taken only a single prize. The Petrel, also from Charleston, bore 
down upon the United States frigate St. Lawrence, which the captain mistook for a 
merchant ship ; his ve&isel was sunk by the first broadside of his formidable antag- 
onist. The Sumter, under Captain Semmes, captured and burned a large number of 
Federal ships, but, at last, it was blockaded in the Bay of Gibraltar by a Union gun- 
boat, and, being unable to escape, was sold. 

t During this engagement the ships described a circle between the forts, each vessel 
delivering its Are as it slowly sailed by, then passing on. and another takhig its place. 
The line of this circle was constantly Changed to prevent the Confederates from get- 
ting the range of the vessels. 
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followed the Trent^ took off the Confederate enyoys^ and 
brought them back to the United States. This produced 
intense excitement in England. The United States goyem- 
ment; howeyer^ promptly disavowed the act and returned the 
prisoners^ 

(^Gteneral Review of the First Year of the War.— 
The Oonf ederaijas had captured the large arsenals at Harper's 
Ferry and Norfolk. They had been successful in th^ two 
great battles of the year — ^Bull Kun and Wilson'^ Creek ; 
also in the^minor engagements at Big Bethel^ Carthage^ Lex- 
ington, Belmont, and Ball'^ Bluff. The Federals had saved 
Fort Pickens* ajjid Fortress Monyoe, and had captured the 
forts at Hatteras Inlet aud KrtEoyaL They had gained 
the yictones of ^hilippi. Rich Mountain, >!Booneville, ( Car- 
rick's Ford,/3heat Mountain, Camifex Ferry, and Dranes- 
yille. They had saved to the Union Missouri, Maryland, 
and "West Virginia* Principally, however, they had thrown 
the whole South into a state of siege — ^the armiea.i>n the 
north and west by land, and the nayy in the east by sea, 
maintaining a yigilant blockade. 

z862. 

The Situation. — The national army now numbered 
600,000 ; the Confederate, about 350,000. During the first 
year there had been random fighting ; the war henceforth 
assumed a general plan. /Ssq year's campaign on the part 
of the North had three m^ objects ^ (1) the opening of the 
Mississippi ; (2) the blockade of the Southern ports ; and (3) 
the capture of Richmond. ^ 

* This fort was sitnated near Peneacola. lieatenant Slemmer, eeeing that an 
attack was about to be made npon him, transferred his men from Fort McBae, ao 
nntenable position, to Fort Pickens, an ahnost impregnable fortification, which he 
held until reinforcements aniyed. 
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THE WAR IN THE WEST. 

The Confederates here^eld a line of defence with ^rongl; 
fortified posts at GoInoibiiB, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, 
Bowling Qreen, Mill Spring, Eind Cumberland Gap. ' It was 
determined to pierce this line near the centre, along tlie 
Tennessee River. This would compel the eTacoation of 
Columbns, which was deemed impregnable, and open the 
way to NashTille (map opp. p. 832). ' . 

Capture of Forts Henry and Sonelson.— (A.ccord- 
ingly, General Grant with his army, and Commodore Foote 
with his gunboats, moved from Cairo (ka'-ro) npon Fort 
Henry.* A bombardment (Feb. 6) from the gnnboats re- 

* As > part of tha geneial moTSmtnit, !n Sxaahrj G«k«nl Thomu bad adTmnoed 
aghast MOl ^ringt, uul an the IBth driven ont the Confederate fonie at Out plK», 
wlUk the IDBB of Ocnenl ZoUicoSer (taol''le-ko-rer), a OiTOTlle amlhem leader- 
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dnced tlie place in about an hour. The land troops were to 
cut ofE the retreat ; but as they did not arrive in time, the 
garrison escaped to Fort Donelson.j The fleet now went 
back to the Ohio, and ascended the Cumberland, while Grant 
. crossed to co-operate in an attack on Fort Donelson. The 
fight lasted three days.* The fleet was repulsed by the fire 
from the fort, and Commodore Foote seriously wounded. 
(Grant, having been reinforced till he had nearly thirty thou- 
sand men, defeated the Confederates in an attempt to cut 
their way out, and captured a part of their intrenchments. 
As he was about to make the final assault, the fort was sur- 
rendered f (Feb. 16), with about fifteen thousand men,J) 

Effect of these Victories. — As was expected, Columbus and 

Bowling Green were evacuated, while General Buell at once 

^ occupied Nashville. The Confederates fell back to Corinth, 

.'^the great railroad centre for Mississippi and Tennessee, where 

'» their forces were gradually collected under the command of 

Generals Albert Sidney Johnston and Beauregard. The 

Union army ascended the Tennessee to Pittsburg Landing. 

Grant was placed in command, and General Buell ordered to 

reinforce him. 

The next movement was to capture the Memphis and 
Charleston railroad, thus cutting off Memphis and securing 
, another section of the Mississippi Eiver. 

Battle of Shiloh (April 6, 7).— The Confederates de- 
termined to rout Grant's army before the arrival of Buell. 

• For four nights of inclement winter weather, amid snow and sleet, with no tents, 
shelter, Are, and many with no hlankets, these hardy western troops maintained their 
positioD. The wonnded suffered intensely, and numbers of them froze to death as 
they lay on the icy ground. 

t When General Bnckner, commander of the fort, wrote to General Grant, offering 
capitulation. Grant replied that no terms would be received except an ** unconditional 
surrender," and that he " proposed to move immediately upon their works." Thepe 
expressions have been much quoted, and U. S. Grant has been often said to signi^ 
** Unconditional Surrender Grant." 
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On Sunday morning, at daylight, moying out of the woods 
in line of battle, they suddenly fell on the Union camps.* 
On the one side were the Southern dash, daring, and 
vigor ; on the other, the Northern firmness and determina- 
tion. The Federals slowly yielded, but for twelve hours 
obstinately disputed every inch of the way. At last, pushed 
to the very brink of the river. Grant massed his artillery, and 
gathered about it the fragments of regiments for the final 
stand. The Confederates, to meet them, had to cross a 
deep ravine, where, struggling through the mud and water, 
they melted away under the fire of cannon and musketry 
from above, and the shells from the gunboats below. Few 
reached the slippery bank beyond. At the same time, 
Buell's advance came shouting on the field. The tide of 
battle was stayed. The Confederates feU back. They pos- 
sessed, however, all the substantial fruits of victory. They 
had taken the "Union camps, three thousand prisoners, thirty 
flags, and immense stores ; but they had lost their com- 
mander. General Albert Sidney Johnston, who 'fell in the 
heat of the action (map opp. p. 222). 

The next morning the tide turned. Buell's army had 
come, and fresh troops were poured on the wearied Confed- 
erates. Beauregard, obstinately resisting, was driven from 
the fie;Jd. He retreated, however, in good order, and, un- 
molested, returned to Corinth. 

* On the very heels of the pickets, who rnshed in to give the alarm, came the 
shells, and then, pouring at donble-qnick from the woods, the r^nlar lines of battle. 
Whether or not this attack was a surprise, has been one of the mooted questions 
of the war. Le Comte de Paris said, " The surprise was complete and unquestion- 
able; the Union commanders sought in vain to excuse themselves;" and it was 
currently stated at the time that so unexpected was the attack that many of the 
" men were bayoneted in their beds." On the other hand. General Sherman asserts 
that his " troops were in line of battle and ready " before the engagement began, and 
he personally assures the writer that after the battle he offered In vain a reward for 
the body of any person killed by a bayonet-wound. General Grant, also, denies that 
the attack was a surprise to him, and declares that so well satisfied was he with the 
result of the first day^s straggle, that at night he gave orders for a forward movement 
early in the morning. 
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General Halleck now afisumed command^ and by slow 
stages followed the Confederates. Beauregard^ finding him- 
self outnumbered^ evacuated Corinth^ and Halleck took 
possession (May 30). 

Islaiid No. IP. — The Confederates^ on retreating from 
Columbus, fell back to Island No. 10.* There they were 
bombarded by Commodore Foote for three weeks, with little 
effect. General Pope, crossing the Mississippi f in the midst 
of a fearful rain-storm, took the batteries on the opposite 
bank, and prepared to attacks the fortifications in the rear. 
The garrison, seven thousand strong, surrendered (April 7) 
the very day of the conflict at Shiloh, 

The Effects of the desperate battle at Shiloh were now 
fully apparent. J The Union gunboats moved down the 
river and (May 10) defeated the Confederate iron-clad fleetc 
(Pn the evacuation of Corinth, Fort Pillow was abandoned. 
The gunboats, proceeding, destroyed the Confederate flotilla 
in front of Memphis, took possession of th^t city, and secured 
the Memphis and Charleston railroad. (The great State of 
Kentucky and all Western Tennessee had been wrenched 
from the Confederacy. ^ The Union army§ now held a line 

* The islands in the Mississippi are inim1)ered in order from the moafh of the Ohio 
to New Orleans. 

t Pope, with his army, was on the Missouri side of the river. He could not cross, 
as tl^ Confederate batteries were planted on the opposite shore. 
A canal was therefore dag through Donaldson^s Point. It was 
twelve miles long and fifty feet wide. Part of the distance was 
among heavy timber, where the trees had to be cnt off four 
feet below the surfEMse of the water. Yet the work was accom- 
plished in nineteen days. Through this canal steamboats and 
barges were safely transferred below the newly-made island, 
while the tw<J largest gunboats ran the batteries. Under their Donaldson's point, 
protection Pope crossed the river; ^° ^^^^^ ^^- "**• 

X Besides the results here named, tlie concentration of troops at Corinth had ab- 
sorbed the troops from the South. Thus New Orleans, as we shall see hereafter, fell 
an easy prey to Farragut. 

§ Gen. Halleck having been called to Washington as General-in-Chlef of the armies 
of the United States. General Grant was appointed to the command of this army. 
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running from Memphis, through Corinth, nearly to Chatta- 
nooga, toward which point General Buell was steadily push- 
ing his troops. We shall next consider the efforts made by 
the Confederates to break through this line of investment. 
At this time they were concentrated under Bragg at Chatta- 
nooga, Price at luka, and Van Dom at Holly Springs. 

Bragg's Expedition. — The first movement was made by 
General Bragg, who with rapid marches, hastened toward 
Louisville. General Buell fell back to Nashville, where he 
found out his enemy's plan. Now commenced a race between 
them of three hundred miles. Buell came out one day ahead. 
He was heavily reinforced to the number of one hundred 
thousand men. Bragg* then fell back, Buell slowly follow- 
ing. At Perryville (October 8), Bragg fiercely turned upon 
Buell, and a desperate battle was fought. In the darkness, 
however, Bragg retreated, and finally escaped, though his 
wagon train extended a distance of forty miles. At this junc- 
ture (October 31), General Buell was superseded by General 
Bosecrans. 

Battles of luka and Corinth (September 19, October 4). 
— ^Every one of Grant's veterans who could possibly be spared 
had been sent north to help BuelL Price and Van Dom, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, were manoeuvring to 
get possession of Corinth. Grant, thinking that he could 
capture Price and then get back to Corinth before Van Dom 
could reach it from Holly Springs, ordered Bosecrans to 
move upon luka. Through, some mistake, Bosecrans failed 
to occupy Price's line of retreat, and after a severe conflict 
(Sept. 19), the latter escaped. Thereupon the two Confed- 

* At Frankfort, Bragg was joined by the.part of his army nnder Eirby Smith, who 
had marched txom Knoxville, roated a Union force nnder General Hanson at fiich- 
mond, Ey., inflicting a loss of six thousand, and had then moved north as far as 
Cynthiana. There he threatened to attack Cincinnati, but was repelled by the ezteD- 
Blve preparation made by General Lew Wallace. 
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erate generals joined their forces^ and attacked Bosecrans in 
his intrenchments at Corinth. The Confederates exhibited 
brilliant courage,* but were defeated, and pursued forty 
miles with heayy loss. 

Battle aC^Mnxfreesboro (December 31, January 2).— 
Eosecrans^OTL'-TBStCtfdng command of Buell's army, concen- 
trated Ms forces at N ashyiUe. Thence he marched to meet 
Bragg,^no,^witfi^a n?a7y column moving north on a second 
grand expedition, had already reached Murfreesboro (map 
opp. p. 222). (Both generals had formed the same plan f for 
the approaching^ contest. As the "Union left was crossing 
Stono^ver to attack the Confederate right, the strong Con- 
federate left fell heavily on the weak "Union right. At first 
the onset was- irresistible. But Gen. Sheridan was there, and 
by his consummate valor held his ground until Eosecrans 
could recall the left, replant his batteries, and establish a new 
line. "Upon this fresh front the Confederates charged four 
times, but were driven back with very great loss. Two days 
after, Bragg renewed the attack, but being unsuccessful, 
retreated. This was one of the bloodiest contests of the war, 
the loss being one-fourth of the number engaged^ 

The Effect of this Battle. — The attempt of the Confederates 
to recover Kentucky was now abandoned. The way was open 

* The Texas and Missoari troops made a heroic charge upon Fort Bobhiette. 
They advanced to within fifty yards of the intrenchments, received a sho.ver of grape 
and canister without flinching, and were driven back only when the Ohio brigade 
poured a ftill volley of musketry into their ranks. They were then rallied by Colohel 
Rogers, of the Second Texas, who, at their head, led them to a fresh charge up through 
the abattis, when, with the colors in his hand, he sprang upon the embankment and 
cheered on his men. An instant more and he fell, with five brave feUows who had 
dared to leap to his side in this desperate assault. The Union troops admiringly 
buried his remains, and neatly rounded off the little mound where they laid the hero 
to rest. 

t This coinddence reminds one of the battle of Camden (see p. 188). The plan was 
to mass the strength on the left, and with that to fcdl upon and crush the enemy^s 
right. The advantage clearly lay with the army which struck first. Bragg secured 
the initiative, and Bosecrans's only course was to give up all thought of an attack 
and to save his right and centre ftom a rout. 
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for another TJnion adyance on Chattanooga. Bragg's force 
was reduced from an offensive to a defensive attitude. 

First Vicksbui^ Ezpedition.— While Bosecrans was 
repelling this advance of Bragg, an expedition against Vicks- 
burg had been planned by Grant. He was to move along the 
Mississippi Gentral Bailroad;, while Sherman was to descend 
the river from Memphis with the gunboats under Porter. 
In the meantime, however, by a brilliant cavalry dash. Van 
Dom destroyed Grant's depot of supplies at HoUy Swings. 
This spoiled the whole plan. Sherman, ignorant 01 what 
had happened, pushed on, landed up the Yazoo Eiver, and 
made an attack at Chickasaw Bayou (bi-00), north of Vicks- 
burg. After suffering a bloody repulse, an^ learning of 
Grant's misfortune, he fell back. The capture of Arkansas 
Post (Jan. 11, 1863) by a combined army and naval force, 
closed the campaign of 1862 on the Mississippi Eiver. 

The War in Missouri. — In February, General Curtis 
pushed General Price out of Missouri into Arkansas. The 
Confederates, by great exertion, increased their army to 
twenty thousand — General Van Dom now taking command. 
General Curtis, in a desperate battle, totally defeated him at 
Pea Bidge* (March 7, 8). During the rest of the war no 
important battles were fought in this State, f 

THE WAR ON THE SEA AND THE COAST. 

Capture of New Orleans (April 25). — The effort to 
open the Mississippi was not confined to the north. jEarly in 

* Some four or five thousand Indiana bad Joined the Confederate army, and took 
pari in this battle. They were difficnlt to manage, says Pollard, in the deafening roar 
of the artillery, which drowned their loudest war-whoops. They were amazed at the 
Bight of guns which ran around on wheels ; annoyed by the falling of the trees behind 
which they took shelter ; and, in a word, their main service was in consuming rations. 

t The next year, Quantrell, a noted guerrilla, with three himdred men, entered 
Lawrence, Kansas, plundered the bank, burned houses, and murdered one hundred 
and forty persons. Before a sufficient force could be gathered, he escaped. 
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the spring, Captain Farragut, withafleetof foriy-fouryessels, 
carrying eight thousand troops under General Butler, at- 
tempted the capture of New Orleans, which commands the 
mouth of the river. The mortar-boats,* anchored along the 
bank under the shelter of the woods, threw thirteen-inch shells 
into Forts Jackson and St. Philip for six days and nights, with 
little effect. Farragut then boldly resolved to carry the fleet 
past the defences to New Orleans. A chain supported on 
hulks and stretched across the river closed the channel An 
opening broad enough to admit the passage of the gunboatsf 
having been cut through this obstruction, at three o'clock 
in the morning (April 24) they advanced, and poured grape 
and canister into the forts at short range, receiving in return 
heavy volleys from the forts and batteries on shore. After 
running a fearful gauntlet of shot, sheU, and the flames of 
fire-rafts, they next encountered the Confederate fleet of thir- 
teen armed steamers, including the steam-battery Louisiana 
and the iron-plated ram Manassas. After a desperate struggle 
twelve of the Confederate flotilla were destroyed. The fleet 
then steamed up to New Orleans, J which lay helpless under 

« 

* To conceal the vessels, they were dressed oat with leafy branches, which, except 
by close obeerration, rendered thera nndistin/ifaishable from the green woods. The 
direction had been accnrately calcolated, so that the ganners did not need to see the 
points towards which they were to aim. So severe was the bombardment that ^Svin* 
dows at the Bailee, thirty miles distant, were broken. Fish, stunned by the explo- 
sion, lay floating on the surface of the water.** 

t The vessels were made partly iron-dad by looping two layers of chain cables 
over their sides, and their engines were protected by bags of sand, coal, etc. 

I Steamers, ships, vast quantities of cotton, etc., were burned by the order of the 
governor -of Louisiana, and the military commander of the Confederate States, to 
prevent their tailing into Federal hands. Pollard says : *' No sooner had the Federal 
fleet turned the point and come within sight of the city, than the work of destruction 
commenced. Vast columns of smoke darkened the Iboe of heaven and obscured the 
noonday sun ; for flve miles along the levee flerce flames darted through the lurid 
atmosphere. Great ships and steamers wrapped in Are floated down the river, 
threatening the Federal vessels with destruction. Fifteen thousand bales of cotton, 
worth one million and a half of dollars, were consumed. About a dozen large river 
steamboats, twelve or fifteen ships, a great floating battery, several unfinished gun- 
boats, the immense ram Mississippi, and the docks on the other side of the river, 
were aD embraced in the fiery saniflre.** 
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the Union gana. The forts being now threatened in the rear 
by the army, soon auirendered. Captain Farragut aftenrard 
ascended the riTer, took possession of Baton Ronge and 
Natchez, and, running the batteries at Vicksbarg, joined the 
Union fleet abovgt "^^ 

Bnznside's £^i^e£tion against Roanoke bland* 
was an important step toward the enforcement of the blockade. 
The Confederate forts were captured, and the ships destroyed. 
Newbem — an excellent seaport — Elizabeth City, and, finally, 
Fort Macon, at the entrance to Beaufort harbor, were taken. 
Thns all the coast of North Carolina, with its intricate net- 
work of water communication, fell into the TJnion hands. 

* BosDobe Mmd, tbe scene of Balelgti'fl coloalEatloD Bcheme, wib the key to the 
rear detencea of Norfolk. "It unlocked two eoindx. elefat riv«n. tour conalH. and 
two r&UrosdB." Il cantrolled larKEl; the liSDBiniaHlaD of eappllee to tliat rsgtoB, 
tflorded an excellent harbor and a conTeolent rendeif odb lot Bhlps, and eipoMd ■ 
taigt couDtTf to attack. 
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Florida and G«0]f;ia Expeditions. — After its cap- 
ture in the autumn of 1861, Port Eoyal became the base of 
operations against Florida and Georgia. Fernandina, Fort 
Clinch, Jacksonyille, Darien, and St. Augustine, were taken. 
Fort Pulaski, also, was reduced after a severe bombardment, 
and thus the port of Savannah was closed. At the end of the 
year every city of the Atlantic sea-coast, except Savannah 
and Charleston, was held by the Federal armies. 
4 The Merrimao and the Monitor. — About noon, 
March 8, the long-looked-for iron-clad Merrimac,* convoyed 
by a fleet of small vessels, steamed into Hampton Eoads. 
Steering directly for the sloop-of-war Cumberland, whose 
terrific broadsides glanced harmlessly ^^like so many peas'- 
from the Merrimac's iron roof, she struck her squarely with 
her iron beak, making a hole large enough for a man to 
enter. The Cumberland, with all on board, went down.f 
Warned by the fate of the Cumberland, the captain of the 
frigate Congress ran his vessel ashore, but the Merrimac, 
taking a position astern, fired shells into the frigate till 
the helpless crew were forced to surrender. At sunset, the 
Merrimac returned to Norfolk, awaiting, the next day, an 
easy victory over the rest of the ITnion fleet. All was delight 
and anticipation among the Confederates; all was dismay 
and dismal foreboding among the Federals. That night the 
Monitor J arrived in harbor. ^Though of but nine hundred 

* When the Uolted States navy-yard at Portsmonth, near Norfolk, Va., was given 
up, the Bteam-frigate Merrimac, the finest in the service, was scuttled. The Confed- 
erates afterward raised this vessel, razeed the deck, and added an iron prow and a 
sloping roof made of heavy, Iron bars. The ship thus prepared looked not unlike a 
great house sunk in the water to the eaves. The Federals knew that the Merrimac 
was fitting tor battle, and her coming was eagerly expected. 

t As the Cumberland sank, the crew continued to work their guns until the ves- 
sel plunged beneath the sea. Her flag was never struck, but floated above the water 
from the mast-head after sl\p had gone down. 

X This ** Yankee cheese-boz,** as it was nicknamed at the time, was the invention 
of Captain Bricsson. It was a hull, with the deck a few inches above the water, and 
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tons burden, she prepared to meet her adversaiy of five 
thotuand. Early in the morning the Merrimac appeared, 
moTing toward the steam-frigate Minnesota. Suddenly, from 
under her lee, the Monitor darted out, and hurled at the mon- 
ster two one hundred and dxty-eigbt pound balls. Startled 
by the appearance of this unexpected and queer-looking 
antagonigl, tiie Merrimac poured in a broadside, euch as the 
night before bad destroyed the Congress, but the balls rattled 



harmlessly off the Monitor's turret, or broke and fell in 
pieces on the deck. Then began the battle of the iron ships. 
It was the first of the kind in the world. Close agaiost each 
other, iron rasping on iron, they exchanged their heaviest 
Tolleys. Five times the Merrimac tried to run down the 
Monitor, but her huge beak only grated over the iron deck, 
while the Monitor glided ont unharmed. Despairing of doing 
anything with her doughty little antagonist, the Merrimac 
now steamed back to Norfolk.* 

In ths centra ■ eaiime Knmd lower mode to revolTs ■lowlj tj ateim-PiweF, thoa 
taming in anfdirecllon the two guiiB It contained. Tbe npper part of tbe hii]I, which 
wae eipoaed to Iha enemj'a Ire, projected sereral leet hejotid the lower part, and 
van made of thlct white oak, covered with iron plating ili Inches thick on tlw aidea 
and two inches on dack. 
• Aa the Herrlmac drew off ahe hurled a lut shot, wUdi, (trtUng the Sonlba^ 
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Ths Effect of fhis contest can hardly be OYereBtdmated. 
Had the Merrimac triumphed, aided by other iron vessels 
then preparing by the Confederacy, she might haye destroyed 
the rest of the TJnion fleet in Hampton Boads, reduced For- 
tress Monroe, prevented the Peninsular campaign (see below), 
steamed i;ip the Potomac and terrified the capital, sailed along 
the coast tmd broken up the bl6ckade, swept through the 
shipping at New York, opened the way for foreign supplies, 
made an egress for cotton, and perhaps secured the acknowl- 
edgment of the Confederacy by European nations. On this 
battle hinged the fate of the war. X 

THE WAR IN THE EAST. 

The Feninsnlar Campaign. — Richmond was here the 
objective point It having been decided to make the advance 
by way of the Peninsula, the Army of the Potomac was car- 
ried in transports down* the river from Washington. Landing 
at Fortress Monroe about one hundred thousand strong 
(April 4), they marched toward Yorktown. 

Siege of Yorktown. — ^At this place. General Magruder, 
with only about five thousand men, by his masterly skiU 
maintained so bold a front along a line thirteen miles in 
length, that McClellan was brought to a stop. Heavy guns 
were ordered from Washington, and a regular siege was 
begun. As McClellan was ready to open fire, Magruder, 

having delayed the Union army a month, quietly retired, f 

« 

pOot-honse, broke a bar of iron nine by twehre inches, eerioasly injuring the eyes of 
the gallant commander, Lientenant Worden, who was at that moment looking oat 
through a narrow slit and directing the fire of his guns. 

• Previons to this (March 10), McClellan made an advance toward Manassas, where 
the Confederates had remained intrenched since McDowell^s defeat. The fortifica- 
tions, which were evacuated on his approach, were found to be qaite insignificant, 
and to be mounted partly with ''Quaker guns,*' i. «., logs shaped and painted to 
imitate artillery. This incident excited much ridicule through the country. 

t On the evacuation of Yorktown— the Confederate forces being concentrated for 
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When the moTement was discovered, a Tigoroufl pttranit was 
commeaced. 

Battle of WiUiianshHy (May 6). — The Confederate rear- 

guard, now teinforced from Johnston's* army at Richmond, 

Hatnsburg to gain 

md a fierce battle 

"" at once ensued. 

General Hooker, 

; "Fighting Joe," 

° with ^8 divi- 

' sion, maintwn- 

ed the contest 

\ for nine hours. 

/ Other troops at 

-*last arriTed on 

the bloody field, 

and, Williamsburg having been evacuated in the night, the 

pursuit was continued to within seven miles of Bichmond. ^ 

Richmond Threatened.^^-^Ihoie was a great panic in that 
city, and the Confederate Congress hastily adjourned. Every- 
thing looked hke an immediate attack, when McClellan dis- 
covered that a Confederate force was at Hanover Court House. 
This threatened his communications by rail with White House 
Landing, and also with General McDowell, who, with thirty 
thousand men, was marching from Fredericksburg to join him. 
General Fitz John Porter, after a sharp skirmiBh, captured 
Hanover Court House. The army looked now hourly for 

Iho aefence of Richmond— Norfblb vte sbanaoned, the Hstj Tsrd Tnuned. ami tbs 
Ucrriinac, tlie prlda oF the SoDtb, blown up. United States tn>ops ftom FortresB 
Uonroo took poeeeeBlon of tbe cftj, saA gnnbontH tailed ap Jamee lUver *a In aa 
Port Darling. Here a plnnging flro from the blnif forbade fnrther advancB. 

• This w»fl Oeneral Joseph E. Johnston, who BO oneipectodly hronght his men 1o 
(«ke partfn the battle of Boll Bun (p. sao). He was woanded In the battle of Seven 
PInee, bat appeared again In two campaigns against SbermaD (pp. SST, 3!S). Gensral 
Albeit Sidney Jobnitcii was killed In Che batUe of Sbllob (p. SM). 
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McDowell^s aid in the approaching great contest. ** McOlel- 
lan's last orders at night were that McDowell's signals were 
to be watched for and without delay reported to him.'' But 
General Johnston was too shrewd to permit this junction* 
He accordingly ordered General Jackson to move up the 
Shenandoah Valley and threaten Washington.^ 

Jackson in the Shenandoah, — Stonewall Jackson haying 
been reinforced by General Ewell's division of ten thousand 
men, hurried down the valley after Banks at Strasburg. 
The XJnipn troops fell back, and by tremendous exertion — 
"marching thirty-five miles in a single day" — succeeded in 
escaping across the Potomac. Great was the consternation in 
Washington. The President took military possession of all 
the railroads. The governors of the Northern States were 
called upon to send militia for the defence of the capital 
ftVemont at Franklin, Banks at Harper's Perry, and McDowell 
at Fredericksburg, were ordered to capture Jackson. It was 
high time for this dashing leader to be alarmed. He rapidly 
retreated, burning the bridges as he passed, i^emont 
breuglrt~likjri;0"bay a1r:6ro5^ii^ (June 8), but was hurled 
off. Shields stru c k tfl h im at Fort'R^W^Cy the' uext day, 
but was driveirbaok fivemiles, ^hilq Ja<5kson made good his 
escape from the Shenandoah YaUey, having burned the bridges 
behind him.*/ 

vTThe Effect of this adroit movement was evident. With fifteen 
thousand men, Jackson had occupied the attention of three 
major-generals and sixty thousand men, prevented McDowell's 
junction, alarmed Washington, and saved Richmond. ^ 

* When the Federal forces took possessioii of the bridge over the Shenandoah, 
Jackson and his staff were on the south side, his army being on the north side. It is 
said that ** he rode toward the bridge, and rising in his stirrups, called sternly to the 
Federal officer commanding the artillery placed to sweep it : ^ Who ordered you to 
poet that gun there, sir? Bring it over here I' The bewildered officer bowed, 
Umbered up his piece, and prepared to move. Jackson and his staff seized the lucky 
moment and dashed acroBB the bridge before the gun could be brought to bear upon 
them.*' 
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Battle of Fair Oaks (May 31, June 1).— While these stir- 
ring events had' been going on in the Shenandoah Valley, 
McGleUan had pushed his left wing across the Ghickahominy. 
A terrible storm had flooded the swamps, turned the roads to 
mud, and conyerted the Ghickahominy Greek into a broad 
nver. Johnston seized the opportunity to fall with tremen- 
dous force upon the exposed wing. At first, the Gonf ederates 
swept all before them, but General Sumner thr9wing his 
men across the tottering bridges oyer the Ghickahominy, 
checked the column which was trying to seize the bridges 
and thus separate the two portions of the army.. General 
Johnston was seyerely wounded. Night put an end to the 
contest. In the morning, the Gonfederates renewed the 
attack, but the loss of their general was fatal, and they were 
repulsed in great disorder. 

The Union Army Checked. — General Lee,* who now 
took command of the Gonfederate army, was anxious to 
assume the offensiye. General Stuart led off (June 12) with 
a bold cayalry raid, in which he seized and burned suppUea 
along the railroad leading to White House, made the. entire 
circuit of the Union army, and returned to Eichmond in 
safety. McGlellan also meditated an adyance, and Hooker 
had pushed his pickets within sight of the Richmond steeples. 

■*' Robert Edward Lee was bom in Stratford, yirglnia, Jan. 19, 1807; died in Lex- 
ington, Oct. 12, 1870. His ibther, Henry Lee, was the celebrated "Light-horse 
Harry " of Revolutionary &me. Robert early evinced a love fov a military Ufe, and 
daring his West Point coarse becalkne noted for his devotion to his studies. In the 
Mexican war he was Scott's chief engineer, and was thrice brevetted for his services. 
When Virginia seceded, he threw in his fortunes with his native State, aUhongh 
Scott had already intimated his intention of nominating him as his snccessor. Lee 
was immediately appointed major-general of the Virginia forces, and was soon after 
designated to fortify Richmond. The wonderfdl snccese he achieved in the Seven- 
Days fight made ** Uncle Robert,** as he was familiarly called, the most trusted 
of the Confederate leaders. For three years he baffled every attempt to take Rich- 
mond, which fell only with the government of which it was the capital, and the army 
and genera] which were its defence. General Lee w^s handsome in face and figure, 
a graceful rider, grave and silent in deportment— Just the bearing to captivate a lol 
dier ; while his deep piety, truth, sincerity, and honesty won the hearts of 4U. 
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At this motnent, there came nevB of the " SBine apparition 
"which had frightened Banks " in the Shenandoah. StonevaU 
Jackson had appeared near HanoTer Court Hoose, and threat- 
ened the Union commnnications with Whit« House. There 
was no longer any thought of moving on Biohmond. Hooker 
was recalled. McClellan resolved to "change his base" of 
supply from the York Kiyer to the James. Clyl"- 

3B« Seven-Days Battles. — ^The very morning McClellan 
oame to this decision, and ere the gank movement had 
commenced, I^', massing his strength on his left, fell npon 
the Union right at Mechanicsvilte (June 26). Having re- 
pulsed this attack, at dawn the troops retired, to Gainers 
Mill, where by the most desperate exertions Porter held the 
bridges across the Chick- 
ahominy until night, and 
then, burning them, with- 
drew to the south han^ 
That night (Jum 28) Lfe' 
detected McClelkn's move- 
ment, and instantly started 
columns along the roads 
that intersectei^ the line of 
retreat. Magrader strnck 
the Federal flank (June 29) 
at Savage's iStation. The 
Union troops maintained 

their position till night, and e«iiBi»Mopwr t lm. . 

then continned the movement. LongsiS«et and Hill en- 
countered the line of march as it vas passing Frazier's 
Farm (June 30), but could not break it. During the dark- 
ness, the Union troops, worn out by the constant marching or 
fighting and the terrible heat and dust, collected at Malvern. 
On an elevated plateau rising in the form of an amphitheatre, 
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on whose sloping sides were arranged tier npon tier of 
batteries, with gunboats protecting the left, the broken frag- 
ments of the splendid Army of the Potomac made their last 
stand (July 1). Here Lee received so bloody a check that he 
pressed the pursuit no further. The Unions troops retired 
undisturbed to Harrison's Lauding. 

(The Effect of this campaign was a triumph for the Con- 
federates^ The "Union retreat had been conducted with 
skill, the troops had shown great bravery and steadiness, the 
repulse at Malvern was decided, and Lee had lost probably 
twenty thousand men ; yet the siege of Eichmond had been 
raised, ten thousand prisoners captured, immense stores taken 
or destroyed, and the Union army was now cooped up on 
James Eiver, under the protection of the gunboats. (The 
discouragement at the North was as great as after the battle 
of Bull Eun^ Lincoln called for a levy of three hundred 
thousand troops. 

Campaign against Pope. — Bichmond being relieved 
from present peril, Lee threatened to march his victorious 
army against Washington. General Pope, wlio commanded 
the troops for the defence of that city, was stationed at the 
Eapidan. General McClellan was directed to transfer his 
* army to Acquia Creek (see map, p. 261), and put it under the 
command of General Pope. Lee, now; relieved from all fear 
for Eichmond, immediately massed his troops against Pope 
to crush him before the Army of the Potomac could arrive.* 

Pope being held in check by the main army in front. Gen- 
eral Jackson was sent around Pope's right wing to flank him. 
Passing through Thoroughfare Gap he reached the railroad 
at Bristoe's Station, in the rear of Pope's army (August 26). 

* In the meantime Jackson attacked Banks at Cedar Mountain f An^at 9) and 
defeated him after a bloody battle, bat, unable to maintain his position, fell back or. 
Lee's advancing army. Pope, seeing the fearful odds against which he was to cod- 
tend, took post behind the Bappahannock. 
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General Pope, seeing an opportunity while Lee's army was 
thus diyided to cut it up in detail, turned upon Jackson. But 
the Army of the Potomac not promptly reinforcing him, his 
plans failed, and instead of " bagging " Jackson's division, he 
was compelled, with only forty thousand men, to fight the 
entire Confederate army on the old battle-field of Bull Eun. 
Exhausted, cut ofE from supplies, and overwhelmed by num- 
bers, the shattered remains of the Union forces were glad to 
take refuge within the fortifications of Washington.*; 

The Effect. — In this brief campaign the "Union army lost 
thirty thousand men and vast supplies, while the way to 
Washington was opened to the Confederates. The Capital 
had not been in such peril since the war began. Without, 
was a victorious army ; within, were broken battalions and 
no general. 

( f Invasion of Maryland. — Flushed with success, Lee now 
^ssed the Potomac and entered Maryland,! hoping to secure 
volunteers and mcite an insurrection. McClellan, who had 
been restored to the command of the Army of the Potomac, 
reorganized the shapeless mass and set out in pursuit. On 
the way he found a copy of Lee's order of march. Learning 
from this that Lee had divided his forces, J and that but a 
portion remained in his front, he hastened in pxirsuit. Over- 
taking the Confederate rear at South Mountain, and forcing 
the passes, the Union army poured into the valley beyond 
(map opp. p. 223). 

* Baring the purBoit by Lee*B forces, an engagement took place at ChantiUy (Sep- 
tember 1). It cost the Union army two able officers— Generals Stevens and Kearney. 
The latter, especially, was devotedly loved by his soldiers. On the battle-field, bran- 
disning his sword in his only hand, and taking the reins in his teeth, he had often 
led them in the most desperate and irresistible charges. 

t This was Sept. 6, the very day that Bragg entered Kentncky on his great raid. 

X Lee had sent Jackson with twenty-five thousand men against Harper's Ferry, 
That redoubtable leader quickly carried the heights which overlook the village, forced 
Colonel Miles, with eleven thousand men, to sorreoder^ and theu hastened back tQ 
t9ke part in the approaching contest. 
■11 
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Battle of Antietam (September IT). — Lee, perceiTing his 
mistake, fell back across Antietam (An-te'-tam) Creek and 
hurried off couriers to hasten the return of his scattered corps. 
Fortunately for him, McOlellan delayed his attack a day, and 
in the meantime Jackson had returned. At early dawn. 
Hooker fell upon the Confederate left, while Bumside, as ^ - ^v 
soon as affairs looked favorable there, was to carry the bridge / , 
and attack their right. The Union army was oyer eighty . ^. 
thousand strong, and the Confederate but half that number.^^ ' "^^^ 
The Union advance was impetuous, but the Confederate 
defence was no less obstinate. Hooker was wounded, and 
his corps swept from the field. Both sides were reinforced. 
Bumside advanced, but too late to relieve the pressure on the 
Union right. Night ended this bloody fight. The morning 
found neither commander ready to assail his opponent. 
That night, Lee retired unmolested across the Potomac.* 
Six weeks after, the Union army crossed into Virginia. 
t Tfie Effect of this indecisive battle was that of a Union 
victory. ^The North was saved from invasion, and Washing- 
ton from any danger of attack. ) Lincoln now determined to 
issue the Emancipation Proclamation, declaring freedom to 
all the slaves in the seceded States, f 
Battle of Fredericksbui^.-^General dissatisfaction be- 

♦ DnriDg this iDvasioii the Confederate soldiers had endnred every privation ; one- 
half were in rags, and thonsands barefooted had marked their path with crimson. Yet 
shoeless, hatlees, and ragged, they had marched and fought with a heroism like that 
of the Revolutionary times. But they met their equals at Antietam. Jackson*s and 
Hooker's men fought until both sides were nearly exterminated, and when the broken 
Augments fell back, the windrows of dead showed where their ranks had stood. 

t Lincoln prepared the original draft in the July preceding, when the UnioB 
forces were in the midst of reverses. Carpenter repeats President Lincoln^ words 
thus : " I put the draft of the proclamation aside, waiting for a victory. Well, the 
next news we had was of Pope's disaster at Bull Run. Things looked darker than 
ever. Finally came the week of the battle of Antietam. I determined to wait no 
longer. The news came, I think, on Wednesday, that the advantage was on our 
side. I was then staying at the Soldier's Home. Here I finished writing the 
second draft of the proclamation ; came up on Saturday ; called the Cabinet together 
to hear it, and it was published the following Monday. / wade a solemn vow b^fiom 
God, that \f General Lee was driven back from MaryUmd I would crown the rmf$ 
^ (he dedqraUon of freedom to the ^ctm.^^ 
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ing expressed at the slowness with which McGlellan pursued 
the retreating army^ General Bumside was appointed his 
successor. Crossing the Eappahannock on pontoon bridges 
at Rredericksburg, he attempted (December 13) to storm the 
works in the rear of the town. The Confederates, intrenched 
behind a long stone wall, and on heights crowned with artil- 
lery, easily repulsed the repeated assaults of the TInion troops. 
Night mercifully put an end to the fruitless massacre. The 
Federal loss was over twelye thousand, nearly half of whom 
fell before the fatal stone wall.* The survivors drew back 
into the city, and the next night passed quietly across the 
bridges to their old camping-ground.") 

General Review of the Second Year of the War. — 
The Confederates had gained the victories of Jackson in the 
Shenandoah ; of Lee in the Peninsular campaign and those 
against Pope; Bragg's great raid in Kentucky; and the battles 

' of Cedar Mountain, Chickasaw Bluff, and Fredericksburg. 

The Federals had taken Forts Henry, Donelson, Pulaski, 
Macon, Jackson, St. Philip, and Island No. 10 ; had opened 
the Mississippi to Vicksburg, occupied New Orleans, Boanoke 

-l^aaid, Newbemer Yorktown, Norfolk, and Memphis ; had 
gained the battles of Pea Bidge, Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, 
S ou t h MoTHt tain, Antietam, luka, Cor inth , and Murfrees- 
boro, and had checked the career of the Merrimac. The 

* This solid stone wall, four feet high^ completely sheltered the troops, while they 
poured a marderons fire upon the attacking party. In the assault, Meagher's Irish 
troops especiaUy distingolshed themselves, leaving two-thirds of their nmnher on 
the field of their heroic action. The London Times's correspondent, who watched 
the hattle from the heights, speaking of their desperate valor, says : ** Never at Fon« 
tenoy. Albnera, nor at Waterloo, was more undoubted courage displayed by the sons 
of Brin than duiftig those six frantic dashes which they directed against the almost 
impregnable position of their foe. That any mortal man could have carried the posi- 
tion, defended as it was, it seems idle for a moment to believe. But the bodies which 
lie in dense masses within forty-eight yards of the muzzles of Colonel Walton's guns 
are the best evidence what manner of men they were who pressed on to death with 
the dauntlessness of a race which has gained glory on a thousand battle-fields, and 
never more richly deserved it than at the foot of Haiye's Heights, on the 13tb day of 
Deoem1>er, ISaS.'* 
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marked successes were maiiily at the West and along the 
coast ; while in Virginia, as yet, defeats had followed Yio- 
tories so soon as to hide their memory. 

THE SIOUX WAR. 

In the midst of this civil strife, the Sioux (soo) In&ians 
became dissatisfied with the Indian traders, and the non- 
payment of the money due them. Bands of warriors under 
Little Crow and other chiefs perpetrated horrible massacres 
in Minnesota, Iowa, and Dakota. Over seven hundred 
whites were slain, and many thousands driven from their 
homes. Col. Sibley, after a month's pursuit of the savages, 
routed them, and took five hundred prisoners. Thirty-nine 
were hung on one scaffold, at Mankato, Minn. 

1863. 

The Situation. — The plan of the war was the same as in 
the preceding year, but included also the occupation of Ten- 
nessee. The Federal army was about seven hundred thousand 
strong ; the Confederate, not more than half that number. 
The Emancipation Proclamation was issued at the opening 
ot the year. 

THE WAR IN THE WEST. 

The Second Expedition against Vicksburg. — Brant 
continued his great task of opening the Mississippi. After 
several weeks of fruitless effort against Vicksburg upon the 
north, he marched down the west side of the rivar, while the 
gunboats, running the batteries,* passed below the city and 

* The nmning of the batteries ^th transports was considered so hazardous that 
the officers would not order their crews to take the risk, but called for volunteers. 
So many privates oftered, that they were compelled to draw lots. One boy, drawing 
ft lucky niimber» was offered 1100 for hia chance, but reftiBed it, and lived to tell the 
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/■ ferried the army acroBsr] Hastening forward, he defeated 

^j£'„',,the Confederate advance ander Pemberton, at Port Qtbton 

'f^ (May 1). Learning that Gen. 

/ - Jos. E. Johnston iras coming 

, . ^to Pemberton's assistance, he 
rapidly pushed between them 
to Jackson, that, while hold- 
ing back Johnston with his 
right hand, with his left he 
■ might drive Pemberton ipto 
Vicksbnrg, and thus capture vicmirv of vicitaBUKa 

his whole army. Pursuing 

this design, he defeated Johnston at Jackson (May 14), and 
then, turning to the west, drove Pemberton from his posi- 
tion at Champion Hills (May 16) ; next at Big Black River 
(May 17) ; and in seventeen days after crossing the Missis- 
sippi, shnt up Pemberton's army within the works at Vicks- 
burg. Two desperate assaults upon these having failed, the 
Union troops began to throw np intrenchments. Mines and 
countarmines were now dug. Not one of the garrison could 
show his head above the works without being picked off by 
the watchfol riBemen. A hat, held above a port-hole, in 
two minutes was pierced with fifteen balls. Shells reached 
all parts of the city, and the inhabitants burrowed in caves 
to escape the iron storm. The garrison, worn out by forty- 
seven days of toil in the trenches, surrendered on the 4tb of 
July. 

The Effect. — This campaign cost the Confederates five 
battles, the cities of Vicksburg and Jackson, thirty-seven 
thousand prisoners, ten thousand killed and wounded, and 

■tOTT. Too gauntlet of batterieg ertendot! ei^t mllea. The Brat gnnboil crept 
■llenUrdownliitheBlutdoir of the trees which lined the bank. The GaofedetUeg U 
Tlckalnirg dlBCOveriag Iha motemeDt, kindled a bonfire which lighted np tlw whDle 
■cene, ud made tbe other THMli a lUi Urgst for their gnnuera. 
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immense stores. (On the fall of Vicksburg, Port Hudson^j 
wliich had been besieged by General Banks for many weeka, 
surrendered.* .^The Mississippi was now open to the Gulf, 
and the Confederacy cut in twain^ One great object of the 
North was accomplished. 



THE WAR IN TENNESSEE AND GEORGIA. 

Eosecrans, after the battle of Murfreesboro, made no for- 
P mal movement until June.f ) With sixty thousand men, he 
then marched against Bra^g. By threatening his com- 
munications, [he compelled Bragg to evacuate Chattanooga J y 
(Sept. 8). Eosecrans pushed on in pursuit of Bragg, whom 
he supposed to be in full retreat. (Bragg, however, having 
received powerful reinforcements, turned upon his pursuers 
so suddenly that they narrowly escaped being cut up in 
detail, while scattered along a line forty miles in length. 
The Union forces rapidly concentrated, and the two armies 
met on the Chickamauga.8i . 

^ Battle of Chickamauga (Sept. 19, 20).'-^e first-day's 
fight was indecisive. About noon of the second day, the 

* To escape the fiery tempest which constantly swept over Port Hadson, and to 
provide for the safety of their magazines, the garrison dag deep recesses in the blnfl^, 
approached by steps cat ont of the earth. An eye-witness says : " As we rode along 
the earthworks inside, after the siege, it was cnrioos to mark the ingenious ways in 
which they had burrowed holes to shelter themselves from shell and from the intol* 
erable rays of the son ; while at work, they most have looked like so many rabbits 
popping in and oat of their warrens." 

t One objection which Bosecrans opposed to a forward movement was his inferi- 
ority in cavalry. This was removed in July, when General Joha H. Morgan, with 
about four thousand Confederate cavalry, crossed the Ohio at Brandenburg, swept 
around Cincinnati, and struck the river again near Parkersburg. Daring his entire 
route, he was harassed by militia. At this point he was overtaken by his porsaers, 
while gunboats in the river prevented his crossing. Nearly the entire force was cap- 
tured. Morgan escaped, but was finally taken and confined in the penitentiary at 
Columbus. Four months afterward, he broke jaU and reached Bichmond in safety. 

X Qeueral Bragg had here an opportunity to be shut up in Chattanooga, as Pember- 
ton had been in Yicksburg ; but, a more acute strategist, he knew the value of an 
anny in the field to be greater than that of any fortified city. 

§ In the Ifidiau language, the " Bivar of Death's—an omUioiu niUDfil 
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Federal line became broken from the mprement of troops to 
help the left wing, then hard pressed. Longstreet seized the 
opportunity, pushed a brigade into the gap, and swept the 
Federal right and centre from the field. The nuihiDg crowd 
of fngitiTes bore Boaecrans himself awaj. In this crisis of 
flie battle all depended on the left, under Thomas. If that 
yielded, the army would be utterly routed. All through the 
loDg afternoon, the entire Confederate army surged against 
it. But Thomas held fast.* At night he deliberately with- 
drew to Chattanooga, pickmg up five hundred prisoners on 
tiie way. The Union anny,.howeTer, 
defeated in the field, was now shut 
up in its intreuchments. Bragg 
occupied the hills commanding the 
dty, and cut oft itfi communications. 
The garrison was threatened with 
starration, f) 

Battte of Chattanoc^t (Kot. 
24, 25). — (Grant having been ap- 
pointed snccessor to Rosecrans, im- vioNmr o» chattamooga. 
mediately haetened to Chattanooga. § 
Affairs soon wore a different look. Hooker came with two 
Gorpsfrom the Army ofthePotomac;Q and Sherman hastened 

* Tbonuiawu thenceforth Hjled lbe"RiMkot Chlckantiiig*." Hemglncoin- 

mand or men u bnve as hlmseir. Col. Qeorge, ot the Second HlDoeBDU. being 
uked, " Ear long an joa hold ttUs pass t" replied, " UdUI cbe reglmeDt li nuuteted 

t " Stamtion had w deetrored the anlmala that there were not artUlerr horees 
GDoagh to take a battery Into action. The Damber ot mnlea tliat perished wai 
graphically Indicaled bj one of the soldiers of the army of iha Tennenee : 'The mud 
naa go deep ttut we conld not travel by the road, bat we got along pretty sell by 
Bleppingtrom mole to mnleaa they lay dead by the way.' "—Dn^tr. 

t In the Cbeiokee langnage, " The Hawk'B Meet" 

I Thomaa held eomaiaiid after Boeecrsne left, and Oiant was afraid he might SDi- 
lender belbie reinforcement* coold reaeh him, aod IharEtore tel^pvphed him lo hold 
faal. The characteilatic reply was. " I will stay till I starvB." 

I Twenty-three IhonHnd strong, the; wen carried t>y tail (tnm the Baptdan, In 
Vligiiila, to SteveawHi, In Alabama, elereu htmdnd and olmV-two mllae, in seren 
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by forced marches from luka, two hnndred miles away. 
Communications were re-established. Thomas made a dash* 
and seized Orchard Knob (Nov. 33). The following day 
Hooker charged the fortifications on Lookout Mountain, f 
His troops had been ordered to stop on the high ground, but, 
carried away by the ardor of the attack, they swept over the 
crest, driving the enemy before them. Through the mist that 
filled the valley, the anxious watchers below caught only 
glimpses of this far-famed "battle above the clouds." The 
next morning Hooker advanced on the south of Missionary 
Kidge. Sherman during the whole time had been heavily 
pounding away on the northern flank. Grant, from his 
position on Orchard Knob, perceiving that the Confederate 
line in front of him was being weakened to repel these attacks 
on the flanks, saw that the critical moment had come, J and 
launched Thomas's corps on its centre. The orders were to 
take the rifle-pits at the foot of Missionary Ridge, then halt and 
re-form ; but the men forgot them all, carried the works at 

days. The Confederates did not know of the change of base until Hooker appeared 
in f^ont. 

* It was a beantifol day. The men had on their best nniforms, and the bands dls- 
conrsed the liveliest masic. The hills were crowded with spectators. The Confeder- 
ates on Lookout Moontain and Missionary Ridge could see every movement. Bragg^s 
pickets stood leaning on their muskets watching Thomases columns drawn up as if 
on parade. Suddenly the Union line broke into a double-quick, and the review was 
turned into a battle. 

t The first day the Confederate left rested on Lookout Mountain, there two thon- 
9and four hundred feet high ; the right, along Missionary Ridge-Hso called because, 
many years ago, Catholic missionaries had Indian schools upon it ; and the centre, 
in the valley between. The second day their army simply occupied Missionary 
Ridge, in the centre of their former line, in Aront of Grant at Orchard Knob.— On 
Lookout Mountain, Hooker met with so feeble a resistance, that Grant is reported to 
have declared the so-called " battle above the clouds" to be "all poetry, there having 
been no action there worthy the name of battle.*' 

X The signals for the attack had been arranged : six cannon-shots, fired at intervals 
of two seconds. The moment arrived. " Strong aud steady the order rang out : 
* Number one, fire I Number two, fire I Number three, fire ! * " " It seemed to me," 
says Taylor, " like the tolling of the clock of destiny. And when at * Number six, 
fire 1 ^ the roar throbbed out with the fiash, you should have seen the dead line, that 
bad been lying behind the works all day, come to reeorrection in the twinkliiig of an 
eye, and leap like a blade from its scabbard.** 
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tlie base, and then swept on ap the ascent. Grant canght the 
iuBpiration, and ordered a grand charge along the whole front 
Up they went, oTer rocks and chasms, all lines broken, Qie 
flags far ahead, each Borrouaded by a group of the braveet 
Without firing a shot, and heedless of the tempest hurled 



upon them, they Bormonnted the crest, captnred the guns, 
and tamed them on the retreating foe. (jhat night the Union 
camp-fires, glistening along the heights about Chattanooga, 
proclaimed the success of this, the moat brilliant of Grant's 
achierementa and the most picturesque of all the battles of 
the war) 

3%e Effects of this campaign vere the ntter ront of Braggfs 
army, ttie resignation of that general, and the possession 
of Chattanooga by the Union forces. This post gave con- 
trol of East Teuuesaee, and opened the way to the heart 
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of the Confederacy. It became the doorway by which the 
Union army gained easy access to Virginia^ North and South 
tjarolina^ Gteorgia^ and Alabama. 

THE WAR IN EAST TENNESSEE. 

While Bosecrans was moving on Ghattanooga^ Bumside^ 
being relieyed of the command of the Army of the Potomac^ 
Was sent into East Tennessee, where he met with great suc- 
cess. In the meantime the Confederate President Dayis 
visited Bragg, and thinking Chattanooga was sure to be 
captured, sent Longstreet with his corps to the defence of 
Tennessee. His men were in a deplorable state — hungry, 
ragged, and tentless ; but under this indefatigable leader, they 
shut up Bumside's force in the works at Knoxville. Mean- 
while, Grant, in the moment of his splendid triumph at Chat- 
tanooga, ordered Sherman's torn, bleeding, barefoot troops 
over terriWe roads one hundred miles to Bumside's relief. 
Longstreet, in order to anticipate the arrival of these re- 
inforcements, made a desperate assault upon Bumside (No- 
vember 29), but it was as heroically repulsed. As Sherman's 
advance guard reached Knoxville (December 4), Longstreef s 
troops filed out of their works in retreat. 

THE WAR IN THE EAST. 

Battle of Chancellorsville (May 2, 3).— ^Bumside, afti^ 
the defeat at Fredericksburg, was succeeded by General 
Hooker (January 26)^ The departure of Longstreet from 
his force, leaving Lee only sixty thousand to oppose to the 
Potomac army of over one hundred thousand, offered a 
&vorable opportunity for an attack. Accordingly, Sedg- 
wick was left to carry the intrenchments at Fredericksburg; 
while the main body crossed the Bappahannock some miles 
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aboye, and took position in the wilderness near Ohancel- 

lorsyille (map 4, opp. p. 223). Lee^ relying on the dense 

woods to conceal his moyements, risked the perilous chance 

of diyiding his army in the presence of a superior enemy. 

While he kept up a show of fight in front, Jackson, by a 

detour of fifteen miles, got to the rear with twenty thousand 

men, and, suddenly bursting out of the dense woods, routed 

the "Union right. That night. Hooker took a new ^position ; 

but by constant attacks through the next day, Lee gradually 

^* forced the Union line from the field of battle, and captured 

^ Chancellor House.* As he was preparing for a final grand 

^, charge, word was received that Sedgwick had crossed the Eap- 

V pahannock, taken Fredericksburg, and had fallen on his rear. 

Drawing back, he turned against this new antagonist, and by 

v;; severe fighting that night and the following day, compelled 

him to recross the riyer. Lee then went to seek Hooker, but 

he was already gone. The Army of the Potomac was soon 

back on its old camping ground opposite Fredericksburg, f 

Lee's Second Invasion of the North. — Lee, encour- 
aged by his success, now determined to carry the war into 
the Northern States, and dictate terms of peace in Philadel- 
^ phia or New York. J With the finest army the South had 

^ * A pillar on the yeiands of this house, against which Hooker was leaning, heing 

^ itnick by a cannon-ball, that general was stnnned, and for an hour, in the heat of the 

' ^ light, the Union army was deprived of its commander. 

Tw t In this battle the Sonth was called to raonm the death of StonewaU Jackson, 

^v whose magical name was worth to their cause more than an army. In the evening 
"N. after his snocessfhl onslaught upon the flank of the Union line, while riding back to 

camp from a reconnoissance at the front, he was flred npon by his own men, who 
mistook his escort for Federal cavalry. 

X The Union disasters which had happened since the beginning of the year encour- 
aged this hope. Qalveston, Texas, had been retaken by General Magmder, whereby 
not only valnable stores had been acquired, but a sea-port had been opened, and the 
Union cause in that State depressed. Bumeide had been checked in his victorious 
career in Tennessee (p. 250). The naval attack on Charleston had proved a fsdlnre 
(p. 254). An attempt to capture Fort McAlister had met with no success. Rose- 
crans had made no progress against Bragg. Banks had not then taken Port 
Hudson. Vicksburg still kept Grant at bay. The Army of the Potomac had been 
checked at Frederickabnig and OhanceUorsyiUe, and at one time two bundled eoldieiB 
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ever sent forth, the flower of her troops, carefnlly equipped 
and confident of BaeeeBs, he rapidly moved down the Shenan- 
doah, crossed the Potomiic, and advanced to Ohambersburg. 
The Union army followed along the east side of the Blue 
Ridge and South Mountains. Lee, fearing that Meade, who 
now commanded the Federals, would strike through some of 
the passes and cut oS his communications with Richmond, 
turned east to threaten Baltimore, and thus draw off Meade 
for its defence.^ 

V Battle of OettTsbm^ (July 
l-3).—Mrst Day.— The Confeder- 
ate advance unexpectedly met the 
Union cavalry just westward from 
Gettysburg, on the Chambersbtirg 
road. • Reinforcements came up on 
both sides, but the Federal troops 
were finally forced hack, and, be- 
coming entangled in the streetn of 
the village, lost many prisoners. All 
that night the troops kept arriving 
VICINITY OF GRTTvsBusc. gjj^ tflking their positions by moon- 
light, to be ready for the contest which they saw was now 
close at hand, f 

per iaj were desertlDi; Its rmka. The term of eendce of Ibttj tfaoneutd men had 
expired, and the total Union etrength wiw now onlf eight; thonund. The cost ot 
the war waeenormoiu. and a BtronKpeace partj hadarlBeaoltheMarth, The draft 
nae very nnpopolar. Indeed, dnrtng Lee'e invagtoD, a riot broke ont In New Yort 
to resist it ; hanecB were homed, negroes were purened in (he etreetii, and, when 
caplured, were beaten, and even hnng ; toi three dajs the city wtu a aceae or ootng* 

• Neither genera] had planned to hare the fight at tbleplsoe; Lee bad intended 
not to fight at all, except a defenalTe battle, and Meade proposed to make thecoDteet 
at Pipe Creek, about fllteen mllee sontbeaat from Osttraborg. The movement ot 
cavalry wblcb brongbt on thie great battle, waa only a screen to conceal the Union 
army marching towards Heade'a deelred tuttle-fleld.— i)7-ii|Kr. 

t The nnioD line was npona fiBh-hook-shaped rid^e aboat six mlleB 1on|;, with 
Cnip'B Hill at the barh, Cemetery Bidge alone the Bide, and Little Honnd Top and 
Bonnd Top, Iwo emineoceB, at tlie eye. The Confedente line wbb od Seminal)' 
Itldge,atadiBUoceofBboutamlleaDda half The Union troope lay behind lodi 
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Second Day, — ^In the afternoon, Longstreet led the first 
grand charge against the Union left, in order to secure Little 
Bound Top. General Sickles, by mistake, bad here taken a 
position in front of Meade's intended line of battle. The Con- 
federates, far-out-fiankHtg, swung around him, but as they 
reached the top of the hill they met a brigade which Warren 
had sent just in time to defeat tibis attempt. Sickles was, 
however, driven back to Cemetery Eidge, where he stood firm. 
Ewell, in an attack o*li the federal right, succeeded in getting 
a position on Culp's Hill.* 

Third Day,— ^At one o'clock p. m., Lee suddenly opened on 
Cemetery Eidge with one hundred and fifty guns. For two 






hours the air was alive with shells, y TTien the cannonade 
lulled, and out of the woods swept the Confederate double 
battle-line, over a mile long, and preceded by a cloud of 
skirmishers. /A. tftriU of admiration ran along the Union 
ranks, as, silently and with disciplined steadiness, that 
magnificent column of eighteen thousand men moved up 
the slope of Cemetery Eidge J A hundred guns tore great 
gaps in their fronU Infaiitry voUeys smote their ranks. 
The line was broken, yet they pushed forward. They 
planted their battle-flags on the breastworks. They bayoneted 
the cannoneers at their gi^ns. /They fought, hand to hand, 
so close that the exploding powder scorched their clothes.^ 
Upon this struggling mass the Federals converged from every 
side, /ko human endurance could stand the storm. Out 



ledges and etone walls, while the Confederates were largely hidden in the woods. In 
the valley between, were fields of grain and pastures where cattle were feeding all 
unconscious of the gathering storm. 

* Lee, encoaraged by these successes, resolved to continue the fight. The Confed- 
erate victories, however, were only apparent. Sickles had been forced into a better 
position than at first, and the one which Meade had intended he should occupy ; 
while Swell was driven out of the Union works early the next morning. 

t It is customary in battle to demoralize the enemy before a grand in&ntrj charge, 
by concentrstiiig upon the desired point a tremendoos artillery fire. 
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of that terrible fire whole companies mshed as prisoners into 
the Union lines^ while the rest fled panic-stricken from the 
field. *y' 

/ The Federal loss in the three-days fight was twenty-three 
^ thousand ; the Confederate was not officially reported, but 
probably much exceeded that number. Meade slowly fol- 
lowed Lee, who re-crossed the Potomac, and took position 
back of the Eapidan. 

The I^ect of this battle was to put an end to the idea of a 
BTorthem invasion. Lee's veterans who went down in the 
awful charges of Gettysburg could never be replaced. j\/ 

THE WAR ON THE SEA AND THE COAST. 

Attack on Charleston (April 7).— Such was the confi- 
dence felt in the ability of the iron-cladf to resist cannon- 
balls, that Admiral Dupont determined to run the fortifications 
at the entrance to Charleston, and force his way up ta the 
city. The attempt was a disastrous failure, f General Gill- 
more now took charge of the Union troops, and, landing on 
Morris Island,! by regular siege approaches and a terrible 
bombardment captured Fort Wagner § and reduced Fort 

* At the very moment when the last charge was heing repulsed, Pemherton was 
negotiating for the sorrender of Yickshnrg to Grant This was the taming point of 
the war. From that time the Ck>nfederacy began to wane. 

t The Keokuk was sunk and nearly all the vessels were seriously injured. The 
officers declared that the strokes of tiie shots against the iron sides of their ships 
were as rapid as the ticks of a watch. 

$ In a marsh west of Morris Island, piles were driven in the mud twenty feet deep, 
and a platform made on which was placed an eight-inch rifled Parrot gun, which was 
nicknamed the** Swamp Augel.*' It threw shells five miles into Charleston, hut 
hurst on the thirty-sixth round. The bombardment of the city was afterward con- 
tinued from the other batteries. 

% Two unsuccessfhl charges were made on this fort In one, the 54th regiment, 
Ookmel Shaw, bore a prominent part. It was the first colored regiment organized in 
the free States. In order to be in season for the assault it had marched two days 
through heavy sands and drenching storms. With only five-minutes rest it took its 
place at the front of the attacking column. The men fought with unflinching gal< 
lantry, and planted their flag on the works ; but their colonel, aod so many of the ofiH- 
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Bumter to a shapeless mass of rubbish (map, p. 280). A 
short time after, a party of sailors from the Union fleet 
essayed to capture it by night, but its garrison, upstarting 
from the ruins, drove them back with great loss. 

General Review of the Third Tear of the War.— 
The Confederates had gained the great battles of Chicka- 
mauga and Chancellorsyille, seized Galveston, and success- 
fully resisted every attack on Charleston. 

The Federals had gained the important battles before Vicks- 
burg, and those at Chattanooga and at Gettysburg. They had 
captured the gan-isons of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. The 
Mississippi was patrolled by gunboats, and the Confederate 
army was entirely cut off from its western supplies. Arkansas, 
East Tennessee, and large portions of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Texas, had been won for the Union. 
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The Sitaation.~)ln March, General Grant was made 
lieutenant-General m command of all the forces of the 
United States. Heretofore the different armies had acted 
f independently. They were now to move in concert, and 
thus prevent the Confederate forces from aiding each other. 
The strength of the South lay in the armies of Lee in Vir- 
ginia, and Jos. E. Johnston in Georgia. Grant was to attack 
I the former, Sherman the latter, and both were to keep at 

work, regardless of season or weatherT] While the army of 

■ i een w«re shot, that what was left of the regiment was led off hj a boj— Lt. mgginsoD. 

i' No measure of the war was more bitterly opposed than the project of arming the 

' Blades. It was denounced at tiie North, and the Confederate Congress passed a law 

which threatened with death any white officer captured while in command of negro 

1 troops, leaving the men to be dealt with according to the laws of the State in which 

** they were taken. Tet, so willing were the negroes to»enlist, and so fiiithfnl did they 

prove themselves In service, that in December, 186S» over fifty thousand had been eiH 

»pl)edi and before the clope Qf the w»r that nwn^r was quadruple^. • 



! 



the Potomac was crosBiQg Hte Bapidan (May 1), Qruit, seajted 
on a log by the road-side, penciled a telegram to Sherman to 
start. 



- THE WAR IN TENNESSEE AND GEORGIA. 

Advance apon Atlanta. -(^Sherman, with one hundred 
thousand men, now moved upon Johnston, who, with nearly 
fifty thousand, was stationed at Dalton, Ga, (map opp. p. 222). 
The Confederate commander, foreseeing this advance, had 
selected a eeries of almost impregnable positions, one behind 
the other, all the way to Atlanta. For orie hundred miles 
there was continued skirmishing among moantains and woods, 
which presented every opportunity for such a warfare) Both 
armies were led by pfofound strategists. Sherman would 
drive Johnston into a stronghold, and then with consammate 
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skill outflank him, when Johnston with eqnal Gkill wonld 
retreat to a new post and prepare to meet his opponent again.* 
Ai Dalton, Besaca, Dallas, and Lost and Kenesaw Mountainn . 
bloody battles were fought. Finally, Johnston retired to the 
intrenchmenta of Atlanta)(July 10). , 

Vt^aptore of Atlanta. -^aTis, dissatiBfied with this Fabian/' ^ ' 
policy, now put Hood in command. He attacked the Union 
army three times with tremendous energy, bat was repulsed 
with great slaughter. Sherman, theceapo&re-enaetiBg-his' " 
faxorite flaafe-moT^aent, filled Ms wagons with fifteen-days 
rations, dexterously shifted his whole army on Hood's line 
cf supplies, and thus compelled the evacuation of the city.^J 
The Effect.-i(Yh.\s campaign during foin: months of fight- 
ing and marching, day and night, in its ten pitched battles 
and scores of lesser engagements, cost the Union army thirty 
thousand men, and the Confederate, thirty-fiTe thouaand. 
Georgia was the workshop, storehouse, granary and arECnal 
of the Confederacy. At Atlanta, Home, and the neighbor- 
ing towns were manufactoriea, foundries, and mills, where 

* Wlwn either party atoppWgpr a Bmj or two, It tortUed fta froDt wltb aa sbattU 

log placed on the embankmanl. The 

beid-loK wa» a tree Iwelie or flfteen 

inches In diameter nstiog OD Bmall - 

cioBe^MlckB, OAt leaving a space of 

testa or five Inches between the log | 

and the dirt, throngh which the giina 

»Dld be polDted. t 

f During this campaign, Bhennin's 
roppllfls were broouht np by a ilngla 
line of railroad fromKaebvllle,Bdia- 
tsDce or three handred mllei, and ex. 
pD8ed throngbont to the BtlackB of the 
enein;. let so carefutlr wag It gar- 
rtooned and <o rapidly were bridgeg 
bnUt and hreaha repaired, that Ibe 
damages were oltea mended before 
the news of the acddenC had reached 
camp. Sherman said that the whistle ^^ impromptu poimnCATiON. 

It heanl on Itae camp-groiuid bt^ire the echoes of the eUrmlah-llre bad died awa;. 
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clothings wagons^ harnesses^ powder^ balls, and cannon were 
furnished to all its armies. The South was henceforth cut 
off from these supplies.) 

Hood's Invasion of Tennessee. — Sherman now longed 
to sweep through the Atlantic States. But this was impossi- 
ble as long as Hood, with an army of forty thousand, was in 
front, while the cavalry under Forrest was raiding along his 
raikoad communications toward Chattanooga and Nashville. 
With unconcealed joy, therefore, Sherman learned that Hood 
was to invade Tennessee.* Believed of this anxiety, he at 
once prepared his army for its celebrated " March to the Sea." 
^ Batth of Nashville (December 15, 16).-i!ood crossed the 
Tennessee, and after severe fighting, driving^hofield's army 
before him, shut up General Thomas within the fortifica- 
tions at Nashville. For two weeks little was done.f When 
Thomas was fully ready, he suddenly saUied out on Hood, 
and in a terrible two-days battle drove the Confederate forces 
out of their intrenchments into headlong flighty The Union 
cavalry thundered upon their heels with remorseless energy. 
The infantry followed closely behind. The entire Confed- 
erate army, except the rear-guard, which fought bravely to 
the last, was dissolved into a rabble of demoralized fugitives, 
who at last escaped across the Tennessee. 

The Effect'-\FoT the first time in the war an army was de- 
stroyed. The object which Sherman hoped to obtain when 
he moved on Atlanta was accomplished by Thomas, three 
hundred miles away. Sherman could now go where he pleased 

* Hood^B expectation was that Shennan wonld foHow him into Tennessee, and thos 
Georgia be saved from invasion. Sherman had no snch idea. **If Hood will go 
there," said he, ** I will give him rations to go with.** Now was presented the sin- 
golar spectacle of these two armies, which had been so lately engaged in deadly com- 
bat, marching from each other as fast as they conld go. 

t Great disappointment was felt at the North over the retreat to Nashville, and still 
more at Thomases delay in that city. Grant ordered him to move, and had actually 
started to take charge of his troops in person, when he learned of the splendid vi^oiy 
his slow but sure general had achieved. 
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with little danger of meeting a foe. The war at the West^ 

60 far as any great movements were concerned, was finished^ 

y^ Sherman's March to the Sea. — Breaking loose from his 

^ communications with Naahville, and(biiming the city of At 

• lantaj Sherman started (Not. 16)/ with sixty thousand men, 

for tne Atlantic coast (map opp. p. 222). The army moved 

in four columns, with a cloud of cavalry under Kilpatrick,* 

and skirmishers in front to disguise its route, f The wings 

^destroyed the Georgia Central and Augusta railroads^ and 

the troops foraged on the country as they passed^ ^Infiip 

weeks they had marched three hundred miles, reached the 

sea, J stormed Fort McAlister, and captured Savannah. §) 

[The Effect of this march can hardly be over-estimated. A 
fertile region, sixty miles wide and three hundred long, was 
desolated ; three hundred miles of railroad were destroyed ; 
the eastern portion of the already-sundered Confederacy was 
cut in twain ; immense supplies of provisions were captured, 
and the hardships of war brought home to those who had 
hitherto been exempt from its actual contact.) 

* The ubiquity of the cavalry movements of the war is remarlcabie. In February 
preceding, Kilpatrick, who now opened, np the way for Sherman^s march thronji^fa 
Geor^a, made 'a dash with the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac to rescue the 
Union prisoners at Richmond. He got within the d^ences of the city, but not folly 
appreciating his success, withdrew, while Colonel Ulric Dahlgren, who headed a co- 
operating fbrce, through the ignorance or treachery of his guide, lost his route, was 
surrounded by the enemy, and fell in an attempt to cut his way out. Great damage 
was done to railroads and canals near Bichmond. These various raids had little 
effect, however, upon the issue of the contest, though they served to provoke the 
bitter enmity of both sides. 

t A feint which Sherman made toward Augusta led to a concentration at that city 
of all the cavalry and militia called out to dispute his progress. The real direction of 
his march was not discovered until he had entofed the pei^insula between the Savan< 
nah and Ogeechce rivers. 

X The first news received at the North from Sherman was brought by three scouts, 
who left the Union army just as it was closing in on Savannah. They hid in the rice 
swamps by day and paddled down the river by night. Creeping past Fort McAlister 
undiaoovered, they were picked up by the Federal gunboats. 

$ Sherman sent the news of its capture with twentyi^five thousand bales of cotton 
and one lupdred and fifty camion, to President Lincoln, as a Christmas preaent to the 
uatioD. 



/■ 
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THE WAR IN VIRGINIA. 

^Battle of the IVildemess (May 5^ 6).~After crossing 
the Bapidan^ the Union army plunged into the Wilderness. 
While the columns were toiling along the narrow roads, they 
were suddenly attacked by the Oonfedefate army.* The 
dense forest forbade all strategy. There was none of the 
pomp or glory of war, onlyits horrible butchery. The ranks 
simply dashed into the woods. Soon came the patter of 
shots, the heavy rattle of musketry, and then there streamed 
back the wreck of the battle — ^bleeding, mangled forms, borne 
on stretchers. In those gloomy shades, dense with smoke, 
this strangest of battles, which no eye could f oUow, marked 

9 

only by the shouts and voUeys, now advancing, now receding, 
as either side gained or lost, surged to and fro. The third 
day, both armies, worn out by this desperate struggle, re- 
mained in their intrenchments. Neither side had been con- 
quered. Grant had lost twenty thousand men, and Lee ten 
thousand. It was generally supposed that the Federals 
would retire back of the Eapidan. Grant thought differently. 
He quietly gathered up his army and pushed it by the Con- 
federate right flank toward Spottsylvania Court House. 
<Battle of Spottsylvania (May 8-12).— Lee detected the 
movement, and hurried a division to head off the Union 
advance. When Grant reached the spot, he found the Con- 
federate army planted right across the road, barring his prog- 
ress. Five days of continuous manoeuvring f and fighting, J 

* This was near the old batUe-groand of ChanoeUorerille, and Just a year and two 
days after that fierce fight 

t During this time the sharpshooters on both sides, hidden in the trees, were busy 
pickinj? oflf officers. On the 9th, General Sedgwick was superintending the placing 
of a battery in the front Seeing a man dodging a ball, he rebuked him, saying, 
** Pooh I they can't hit an elepliant at this distance." At that moment he was liim- 
self struck, and 1*611 dead. * 

t On the morning of the 12th, Hancock's corps, hidden by a dense fog, chaiged 
v^Km the Confederate line, broke the abattis, surrounded a divlBion, and took three 
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■ having giTen little adTantage, Grant concladed to try the fa- 
Toriti movement of the year, and turn Lee's right flank again.* 
' Battle of Cold Harbor 
{June 3). - Lee, however, 
moving on the inner and I 
shorter line, reached the 
North Anna first. Here 
some severe fighting oc- 
curred, when. Grant moving 
to flank again, Lee slipped 
into the intrenchments of 
Gold Harbor. At daybreak 
a general assault was made. 
"Twenly minutes after the 
first shot waa fired, ten 
thousand Union men were 
stretched writhing on the 
sod or still and calm in 
death, while the enemy's loss 
vaa little over one thousand." 
The army, weary of this 
useless slaaghter, refused to 
continue the attack, t -. graht's campaigh abc 



tbonund prlaoDen. laclndioB two genenU. Bo complete ntw the surprise, that Uie 
Officers were espmred at bre«kfoet. Lee. however, rallied, uid the Sgbiiug vat bo 
flerce t4i regaio thie lost pOHitloQ. that "a tree eighteen ioctaee in dlameterwttacut !n 
two bT the baUets whlcb stmck it. Ten tbODsand men fell on each side. Hen la 
hnndreda, killed aud wanaded toother, were piled in hideoar^ heaps, some bodies, 
which hud lain for hours andertbe concentric fire of tbe battle, being perforated wUh 
woturiB. The writhing of the wonnded beneath (he dead mored these masses at 
timsi; vhlle often a lifted um or* qaliering limb told of an agonj not qDenched b; 
the LeUie of death aronnd." 

* Itwudnrln^ this terrible battle that Qrsnt sent Us (kmonadeapatch," I pnqioae 
to llgbt It ont OD this line Iflt takes all snmzner." 

t Grant bad armiged. In the gencial plan of the campaign, fbr three co-oper«tlTS 
moTemeDls to attract the attention and divide [he streogth of the Conrsderate arm; 
bafbre SIchmond; 1. General BIgel, with ten tbonsanj men, was to advance Dp the 
Bbenudoili Vklley tod thiestcn the nUio*d « ~* ' • - 
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Attack on Petersburg. — Grant now rapidly pushed his 
army over the James, and fell upon Petersburg ; but here 
again Lee was ahead, and the works could not be forced. 
Grant was therefore compelled to throw up intrenchments 
and sit down in front of the Confederate lines. The cam- 
paign now resolyed itself into a siege of Bichmond, with 
Petersburg as its advanced post. 

I%e Effect. — The campaign had cost the Union army at 
least seventy thousandmcn, and the Confederates about forty 
thousand.* The weakened capabilities of the South were 
now fairly pitted against the almost exhaustless resources of 
the North. Grant's plan was to keep constantly hammering 
Lee's army, conscious that it was the last hope of the Con- 
federacy. The idea of thus annihilating an army was terri- 
ble, yet it seemed the only way of closing the awful struggle. 

The Siege of Richmond continued until the spring 
campaign of 1865. It was marked by two important events : 

1. Mine Explosion (July 30). — ^Prom a hidden ravine in 
front of Petersburg, a mine had been dug underneath a 
strong Confederate fort. Just at dawn, the blast of eight 
thousand pounds of powder was fired. Several cannon, the 
garrison of three hundred men, and huge masses of earth, 

wae, howeveTf totally routed at New Market (May 16). C^eral Hunter, who raper- 
seded him, defeated the Confederates at Piedmont (June 6), bnt pushing on to Lynch- 
hnrg with aboat twenty thousand men, he found it too strong, and prudently retired 
into West Virginia. 2. On the night that the Army of the Potomac crossed the Bapi- 
dan, General Bntler, with thirty thousand men, ascended the James River, under the 
protection of gunboats, and landed at Bermuda Hundred. After some bifling suc- 
cesses, he was surprised in a dense fog by Beauregard, and driven back into his 
defences with considerable loss. Beaur^;ard then threw intrenchments across the 
narrow strip which connects Bermuda Hundred with the main land, and, as Grant 
tersely said, ** hermetically sealed up** the Union force fh>m any i^irther advance. 
8. General Sheridan, while the army was at Spottsylvania, passed in the rear of the 
Confederate position, destroyed miles of railroad, recaptured four hundred prisoners 
en route, and defeated a cavalry force with the loss of their leader, General J. B. B. 
Stuart, the best cavalry officer in the South. 

* The above statement of losses is founded upon the generally-accepted authorities ; 
but Grant has lately asserted that hia total los0 was only about 89,000, while Soothein 
wziterB place Lee's at 18^)0. 
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were thrown high in air. The Federal guns opened fire at 
once along the entire line. An assaulting column rushed 
forward, but stoppe»i in the crater produced by the explosion. 
The Confederates, rallying from their confusion, concen- 
trated from eyery side and poured shot and shell upon the 
struggling mass of men huddled within the demolished fort. 
To retreat was only less dangerous than to stay, yet many of 
the soldiers jumped out of this slaughter-pen and ran head- 
long back to the Union lines. The Federals lost about four 
thousand men in this ill-starred affair. 

2. Attach upon tJie Weldon Railroad (August 18).— By 
threatening Bichmond upon the north. Grant induced Lee 
to move troops to that city from Petersburg. The opportu- 
nity was at once seized, and the Weldon Railroad captured. 
Lee, aware of the great importance of that means of commu- 
nication with the South, for seyeral days made most desperate 
attempts for its recovery. They were, however, unsuccess- 
ful, and the Union lines were permanently advanced to this 
point.* 

\Sarl7HEi Raid. — Hurler's retreat (p. 262) having laid open 
the Shenandoah Valley, ^e tgA ^Tan ^ftg i i if i fc t u (ili imtlua aol 
Washington, hoping thus to draw off Grant from the siege 
of Bichmond. General Early, with twenty thousand men, 
accordingly hurried along this oft-traveled route. Defeating 
General Wallace vA, Jdmocacy Rive r, he appeared before Fort 
Stevens, one bi the defences of Washington (July 10). ' TEad 
he rushed by forced marches, he might have captured the 
city ; but he stopped a day. Reinforcements having now 
arrived, he was compelled to retreat, and, laden with booty, 

* An attempt was made by Qrant to take this road when he first swxmg soath of 
Richmond^ hat he was repulsed with a loss of nearly four thouiHuid men. That this 
event was not mentioned in the military report, and has not received a specific name, 
shows the enormous proportions the war had assumed, and how changed it was firom 
the time when Big Bethel and BaU*a Blnffwere esteemed Important battles. 
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he rapidly reorossed the Potomac. Not being parened, ho 
returned, and Bent a party of csTalry into Pennsylvania. 
They entei'ed Chambersbnrg, and, on failing to obtain a 
rauBom of $500,000, set fiie to the Tillage^ and escaped 
safely back into the Shenandoah. 



< Shetidan'0 Campaign. — Sheridan viaa now put in com- 
mand of all the troops in thia region. He defeated Early at 
Winchester and Msher's Hill, and in a week destroyed hall 
his army, and sent the rest " whirhng up the valley of the 
Shenandoah." * Early was qnickly reinforced, and return- 
ing during Sheridan's absence, surprised his army at Cedar 
Greek (October 19), and drove it in confusion. Sheridan 
arrived at this critical moment, f ordered an immediate ad- 

• In order to pTerent uy farther ralde npon Wuhlngton from this direction, 
StieridBn devuUled tbe Talle7 so tboroDgblf tlut [t wse uld that " if B crow wanla 
to fl; down tbe Bbenandoab. he mnst carrf hlB proviBlong with bim." 



-1 
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vance, and attackiiig the Confederates, now busy plundering 
the captured camp, routed them with great slaughter. 
^The Effect. — This campaign of only a month was one of 
the most brilliant of the war. Sheridan lost seventeen thou- 
sand men, but he virtually destroyed Early's army. This 
was the last attempt to threaten Washington. 

Red River Expedition.^ — ^A joint naval and land expe- 
dition, under the command of General Banks, was sent up 
the Bed Eiver in the hope of destroying the Confederate 
authority in that region and in Texas (map opp. p. 222). 
Port de Eussy was taken (March 14), whence Banks moved 
/*^on toward Shreveport. The line of march became extended 
a distance of nearly thirty miles along a single road. At 
Sabine Cross Roads (April 8) the Confederate forces, under 
General Dick Taylor, attacked the advance, and a miniature 
Bull Eun retreat ensued. The Union troops, however, rallied 
at Pleasant Hill, and the next day, reinforcements coming 
up from the rear, they were able to repulse the Confederates. 
The army thereupon returned to New Orleans, f and Banks 
was relieved of the command. 

numder, though wounded, etill remained on the field, and managed to get his troops 
into a new position in the rear. Sheridan heard the cannonading thirteen miles away, 
at Winchester. Knowing the importance of liis presence, he pat spurs to his coal- 
black steed, and never drew rein until, his horse covered with foam, he dashed upon 
the battle-field. Riding down the lines, he shouted, *^ Turn, boys, turn ; we^re going 
back.^* Under the magnetism of his presence, the fhgitives followed'him back to the 
fight and victory. 

* Troops having been sent from Vicksburg to Join the Red River expedition. West 
Tennessee and Kentucky were left exposed to attack from the Confederates. For- 
rest, with five thousand men, captured Union City, Tenn., with its garrison of about 
five hundred troops, occupied Hickman, and advanced rapidly upon Paducab, Ky. 
This, protected by the gunboats, maintained so stout a defence, that Forrest retired. 
Moving south, he next fell upon Fwt PiGow (April 12). His men crept along under 
shelter of a ravine until very near, and then charged upon the intrenchments. Rush- 
ing into the fort, they raised the cry "No quarter 1" *'The Confederate officers," 
says Pollard, "lost control of their men, who were maddened by the sight of negro 
troops opposing them,*' and an indiscriminate slaughter followed. 

t Porter, who commanded the gunboats in the. Red River, hearing of Banks^s 
retreftt, Attempted to return with his fleet, but the river fell so rapidly that this be.^ 
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The Effect, — This campaign was a great Confederate tri- 
umph.* Banks lost five thousand men, eighteen guns, and 
large suppUes. 



THE WAR ON THE SEA AND ON THE COAST. 

The Expedition against Mobile (August 5) was under 
the command of Admiral Farragut. That he might oversee 
the battle more distinctly, he took his position in the rig- 
'^ging of his flag-ship — ^the Hartford. The vessels, lashed to- 
gether in pairs for mutual assistance, in an hour fought their 
way past the Confederate forts, and engaged the iron-clad 
fleet beyond (map, p. 280). After a desperate resistance, 
the great iron ram Tennessee wba taken, and the other 
vessels were captured or put to flight. The forts were soon 
after reduced, and the harbor was closed to blockade run- 
ners, f 

The Expedition against Fort Fisher, which defended 
the harbor of Wilmington, N. 0., was commanded by Commo- 

came impoBsible. It was feared that it would be necesBary to blow np the veBsels to 
preyent their falling into the enemy ^s hands, when, by the happy enggestioii of 
Colonel Bailey, formerly a Wisconsin lumberman, they were saved. He constmcted 
a series of wing-dams below the rapids, and when the water rose, the boats were 
safely floated over. This skilfal expedient was almost the only relieving feature of 
the campaign, which was believed by some to have been undertaken simply as a 
gigantic cotton Bpecnlation in behalf of certain parties, who seemed to be more intent 
on gathering that staple than on conserving the interests of the Union cause. The 
ikilure was, therefore, at the North a source of great mortification and reproach. 

* General Steele, who commanded in Arkansas, had moved ttom Little Bock to co- 
operate in this advance, but on nearing Shreveport, learned of Banks^s retreat. He 
immediately turned around, and with great difficulty and severe fighting, managed to 
escape back to Little Bock. This disaster enabled the Confederates to recover half 
of the State. 

t The city of Mobile was not captured until the next year, when Generals Gran- 
ger's, Steele's, and A. J. Smith's commands, making a force of about forty-five thou- 
sand men, were collected for this purpose by Gen. Canby. The forts were gallantly 
defended by General Maury, but were taken within less than two weeks. The city 
itself was evacuated April 11. The Union troops entered the next day, ignorant tliat 
Lee had sunenderad three days before, and that the Oonfoderacy was dead. 




\ 
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dore Porter. It consisted of seventy vessels and a land force 
under General Butler. After a fierce bombardment (Decem- 
ber 24, 25) Butler decided that the fort could not be taken by 
assault, and the army returned to Fortress Monroe. Commo- 
dore Porter, dissatisfied with the result, lay off the place, and 
asked for a second trial. The same troops, with fifteen hun- 
dred additional men, were sent back under General Terry. 
Protected by a terrible fire from the fleet, a column of sailors 
and one of soldiers worked their way, by a series of trenches, 
within two hundred yards of the fort. At the word, the 
former leaped forward on one side and the latter on another. 
The sailors were repulsed, but the soldiers burst into the fort. 
The hand-to-hand fight within lasted for hours. Late at 
night the garrison, hemmed in on all sides, surrendered (Jan- 
uary 15, 1865). One knows not which to admire the more, 
the gallantry of the attack or the heroism of the defence. 
In such a victory is glory, and in such a defeat, no disgrace. 
K^The Blockade was now so effectual that the prices of aU 
imported goods in the Confederate States were fabulous. * Led 
by the enormous profits of a successful voyage, foreign mer- 
chants were constantly seeking to run the gauntlet. Their 
swift steamers, making no smoke, long, narrow, low, and of a 

• Ptour bronght, in Con^erate currency, $40 per barrel ; calico, $90 per yard ; 
coffee, $50 per pound ; P^nch gloves, $160 per pair; and black pepper, $aOO per pound. 
Dried sage, raspberry^^nd other leaves were substituted for the costly tea. Woolen 
clothing was scarce and the army depended largely on captures of the ample Federal 
stores. " Pins were so rare that they were picked up with avidity in the streets." 
Paper was so expensive that matches could no longer be put in boxes. Sugar, but- 
ter, and white bread became luxuries even for the wealthy. Salt being a necessity, 
was economized to the last degree, old pork and flsh barrels being soaked and the 
water evaporated so that not a grain of salt might be wasted. Women appeared in 
garments that were made of cloth carded, woven, spun, and dyed by their own hands. 
Large thorns were fitted with wax heads and made to serve as hair-pins. Shoes were * 
manufactured with wooden soles to which the uppers were attached by means of small 
tacks. As a substitute for the expensive gas, the " Confederate candle" was used. 
This consisted of a long wick coated with wax and resin, and wound on a little wooden 
frame, at the top of which was nailed a bit of tin. The end of the wick being passed 
thzoofi^A hole in the tin, was lighted and uncoiled as needed. 
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mnd color, occaaionally escaped the vigilance of the Federal 
eqnadron. During the war, it ia said, over fifteen hundred 
blockade nmnere were taken or destroyed. With the capture 
of Fort Fisher, the last Confederate port of entry was sealed^ 
V Confederate Cmisars had now practically, driven the 
American commerce from the ocean. They were not privateers, 
hke those named on p. 333, for they were built in England and 
manned by British sailors, and were only officered and commis- 
sioned by the Con- 
federate government. 
r They sailed to imd 
F fro upon the track of 
I American ships, plnn- 
H dering and burning, 
P or else bonding them 
for heavy sums. The 
TOB ALABAMA. Alaf>a?na woR the moBt 

noted of these British steamers. Against the urgent remon- 
strances of the United States Minister at the Court of 
England, she was allowed to sail although her mission was 
well known. An English captain took her to the Azores, 
where other English vessels brought' her arms, ammunition, 
and the Confederate Captain Semmes with additional men. 
Putting out to sea, he read his commission and announced' 
his purpose. After capturing over sixty vessels, he sailed to 
Cherbourg, France, While there, he sent out a challenge to 
the national- ship-of-war Kearsarge (keer'-sarj). This was ac- 
cepted, and a battle took place oft that harbor. Captain Win- 
slow, of the Kearsarge, so manceuvred that the Alabama was 
compelled to move round in a circular track, while he trained 
his guns upon her with fearful effect. On the seventh rota- 
tion, the Confederate vessel ran up the white flag and soon 
after sank. Captain Winslow rescued a part of the sinking 
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crew, and others were picked up, at his request, by the Deer- 
hound, an English yacht ; but this yessel steamed off to the 
British coast with those she had sayed^ among whom was 
Captain Semmes.^ 

V The Sanitary and Christian Commissions were 
•^splendid examples of organized mercy," furnished by the 
people of the North. They devised and provided every possi- 
ble comfort for the sick and wounded, besides distributing 
religious reading to every soldier in the field. Ambulances, 
stretchers, hot coffee, postage-stamps, paper and envelopes, 
prayer-meetings, medicines. Christian burial — ^no want of body 
or soul was overlooked. " Homes " and " Lodges " for men on 
sick leave ; for those not yet under or just out of the care of 
the government, or who had been left by their regiments, were 
instituted. " Feeding Stations " for the tired and hungry were 
established, and even " Homes for the Wives, Mothers, and 
Children of Soldiers " who had come to visit their sick or 
wounded. On every flag-of -truce boat were placed clothing, 
medicines, and cordials for the prisoners who had been 
exchanged. With boundless mercy, they cared for all while 
living, and gave Christian burial and marked graves to the 
dead. Over seventeen millions of dollars in money and sup- 
plies were expended by these two Commissions. ^ 

U Political AfEEurs. — At the North, there was much dissatis- 
faction with the conduct of the war. The debt had become 
about $2,000,000,000. In July of this year, paper money 
reached its greatest depreciation, and it required two dollars 
and ninety cents in greenbacks to buy one dollar in goldj It 
was at the time of Grant's repulse from Cold Harbor and of 
Early's raid. Yet, in the midst of these discouragements, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was renominated by the republican party. : George 
B. McCleUan was the democratic candidate ; he stood firmly 
for the prosecution of the war, and the maintenance of the 
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Union, bat*wa8 not in full sympathy with the policy of the 
administration. {Jle carried only three States^ Lincoln had 
a popular majority of over four hundred thousand. 
General Review of the Fourth Tear of the War.— 

The Confederates had gained the batties of Olustee,* Sabine 
Cross Eoads, the Wilderness, Bermuda Hundred, Spottsylva- 
nia, N9W Market, Cold Harbor, and Monocacy ; had defeated 
the expeditions into Florida and the Bed Biver country, the 
two attacks upon Petersburg, and one against Fort Fisher, and 
yet held Grant at bay before Richmond. They had, however, 
lost ground on eveiy side. Of the States east of the Mississippi, 
only North and South Carolina were fully retained. Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia and Florida 
were overrun by the Union armies. The Federals had gained 
the battles of Pleasant Hill, Besaca, Dallas, Kenesaw, At- 
lanta, Winchester, Fisher's Hill, Cedar Creek and Nashville. 
They had captured Fort de Eussy, the forts in Mobile harbor, 
and Fort McAlister, and had taken Atlanta and Savannah. 
Sherman had swept across Georgia ; Sheiidan had devastated 
the Shenandoah, driving its defenders before him ; Thomas 
had annihilated Hood's army ; Grant held Lee firmly grasped 
at Bichmond, and the navy swept the entire coast. 



1865. 

« 

The Situation. — ^The plan of the campaign was very sim- 
ple. The end of the war was clearly at hand. (Sherman was 
to move north from Savannah against Johnston, and then join 



* This battle ended an expedition fitted oat by General Qilmore, at Hilton Head, 
S. C, to recover Florida. After some success his troops, under General Seymonr, 
advanced to (Huatee, where (February 20) they met a disastrous defeat and were 
forced to relinquish much they had gained. The men were afterwards taken to Yir* 
ginia to engage in more important work. 
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Grant in the final attack apon liee^ (Sheridan^with ten thon- 
Band troopers, had swept down from the Shenandoah, cut the 
railroads north of Bichmond(|iiid taken Ms place in the Union 
lines before FetereburgJ WUsoa, with thirteen thonaaiid 
hoiBemen, rode at large through Alabama and Georgia, and 
at Macon held a line of retreat from Virginia westward, 
(^Stoneman, with five thousand cavalry from Tennessee, 
poured throngh the paasea of the Alleghanies and waited in 
North Carolina for the issue in Virgini^ 



Sherman's March throngh the Carolinas. — In the 

meantime Sherman had given his troops only a month's rest 
in Savannah. Early in February, they were put in motion 
northward. There was no waiting for roads to dry nor for 
bridges to be built, but the troops swept on like a tornado. 
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Eivers were waded, and one battle was fought while the water 
was up to the shoulders of the men. The army, sixty thousand 
strong, moved in four columns, with a front of more than fifty 
miles. Cavab7 and foragers swarmed on the flanks. Before 
them was terror ; behind them were ashes. 

(Columbia* was captured (February 17), and Charleston,! 
thus threatened in the rear, was evacuated the next day. In 
this emergency, Johnston was again called to the command of 
the Confederate forces. He gathered their scattered armies 
and vigorously opposed Sherman's advance. After fierce 
engagements at Averysboro and Bentonmlle (March 15, 18), 
he was driven back, and Baleigh was captured)(April 13). 

rSiege of Richmond. — ^Lee's position was fast becoming 
desperate. His only hope lay in getting out of Richmond and 
joining with Johnston. Their united armies might prolong 
the struggle. Grant was determined to prevent this, and com- 
pel Lee to surrender, as he had forced Pemberton to do) 

Attack on Fort Steadman (March 25). — Lee determined 
to attack Grant's right, in order to hide his plan of retreat, 
and especially in the hope that Grant would send troops from 
the left to succor the threatened point. Li that case, he would 
shp out, with the main body of his army, by the nearest road 



* The cotton stored In the city was scattered through the streets and destroyed by 
ire. The flames quickly spread to the houses adjoining. All eflEbrts to sabdne the 
conflagration were unsnccessftil, and a large portion of the city was destroyed. 

t General Hardee, on leaving, inflicted a terrible injnry. He set fire to every shed 
and warehoase in which cotton was stored. The flames spread to a qaantity of pow- 
der in the depot, which exploded with fearfhl destruction. Two hundred lives were 
lost. In spite of the effbrts of the Union troops, a vast amount of private property 
was involved in the general devastation. The rava$^ which the war had made were 
well illustrated by the appearance of this city after its evacuation. An eye-witnesa 
says : ** No pen, no pencU, no tongue can do justice to the scene ; no imagination 
can conceive the utter wreck, the universal ruin, the stupendous desolation. Ruin, 
ruin, ruin, above and below, on the right hand and on the left— ruin, ruin,, ruin, 
everywhere and always, staring at us from every paneless window, looking out at na 
from every shell-torn wall, glaring at us from every battered door, pillar, and veranda, 
crouching beneath our feet on every sidewalk. Not Pompeii, nor Hercnlaneum« nof 
Tadmor, nor the Nile, has ruins so saddening, so plaintively eloquent'* 
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southward^ which ran close by the Union left The assanlt 
was made on Fort Steadman^ but it was a signal failure. Three 
thousand out of five thousand engaged in the attempt were 
lost. To. make matters worse^ a Union assault followed 
directly afterward, and a portion of the Confederate outer 
defences was captured. Thus Grant's grip was only tight- 
ened. He had made no change in the position of his troops, 
and this sortie neither hastened nor delayed the grand^ final 
attack. 

Battle of Five Forks (April 1). — ^This movement began 
Wednesday morning, March 29. ^Sheridan with his caval^— 
nine thousand sabres — ^and heavy columns of infantry, pushed 
out from Grant's left wing to get around in Lee's rear. 
Cloaking his plan by a thick screen of cavalry, to conceal the 
movements of his infantry, he(threw a^ heavy force behind 
the Confederate position at Five Forhs.y Assailed in front 
and rear, the garrison was overwhelmed, and five thousand 
men were taken prisoners^ 

(^The Effect of this brilliant affair was at once to render 
Lee's position untenable. His right was turned, and his rear 
threatened^ 

(^Capture of Petersburg and Richmond (April 2, 3).^ 
The next morning, at four o'clock, the Union army advanced 
in an overwhelming assault along the whole front. By 
noon, the Confederate line of intrenchments before which the 
Army of the Potomac had lain so long, was broken, and thou- 
sands of prisoners were captured, f That night Petersburg 

* Five Forks ie situated twelve mfles southwest from Petersbnig. (See map oppo- 
site p. 228, and of Vlth Epoch.) 

L-t Generals Lee and A. P. Hill were at the former's headquarters, within the city, 
discussing the prospects of the day. Suddenly General Lee, listening, said to Hill: 
^ General, your men are giving way/^ Instantly Hill was mounted and dashing 
down the road. As he was spurring his steed, he caught a glimpse of two or three 
blue coats with rifles levreled at him. " Throw down your arms I'* he authoritatively 
cried. For an instent the men hesitated, hut the next moment they fired* and Clen« 
«r»l mil fell deiid. 1 
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and Biclimond were eyacnated. The next morning the XJnion 
troops took possession of the Confederate capital^'" the coyeted 
goal of the Army of the Potomac for four long bloody yearsT) 
Ziee's Surrender. — Meanwhile^ Lee^ haying^ only the 
wreck of that proud array with which he had dealt the Union 
army so many crushing blows, hurried west, seeking some 
ayenue of escape. Grant urged the pursuit with untiring 
energy. Sheridan, "with a terrible daring which knew no 
pause, no rest," hung on his flanks. Food now failed the 
Gonf ederates and they could get only the young shoots of trees 
to eat If they sought a moment's repose, they were awakened 
by the clatter of pursuing cayalry. Lee, like a hunted fox, 
turned hither and thither ; but at last Sheridan planted him- 
self squarely across the front. Lee ordered a charge. His 
half -starved troops,, with a rallying of their old courage, 
obeyed. But the cayalry moying aside, as a curtain is drawn, 
revealed dense bodies of infantry in battle line. The Giyil 
War was about to end in one of its bloodiest tragedies, when 
the Gonfederate advance was stopped. General Grant had 

(* Sunday, the day before, the Confederate President, Davis, was at chnrch, when a 
note was handed him bj a messenger. It was from Lee, informing him that the Gon- 
federate army wa? about to leave Richmond. His pallid face and unsteady footsteps, 
as he passed ont, betrayed the news. Pollard says: ** Men, women, and children 
mshed from th? chorches, passifag fh>m lip to lip news of the impending fall of Bicb- 
mond. ... It was late in the afternoon when the signs of evacnation became 
apparent to the incrednlons. Suddenly, as if by magic, the streets became filled with 
men, walking as though for a wager, and bdiind them excited negroes with trunka, 
bundles, and luggage of every description. All over the city, it was the same — 
wagons, trunks, bandboxes, and their owners, a mass of hurrying fhgitives filling the 
streets. Night came, and with it conftision worse confounded. There was no sleep 
for human eyes in Bichmond that night About the hour of midnight, hundreds ol 
barrels oFliquor were rolled into the street, and the heads knocked in, by order of the 
City Council, to prevent a worse disorder. As the work progressed, some straggling 
soldiers managed to get hold of a quantity of the liquor. From that moment law and 
order ceased to exist** By order of General Bwell, the four principal tobacco ware- 
houses, in different parts of the city, were fired, and soon the flames became unman- 
ageable. ** Morning broke upon a scene such as those who witnessed it can never 
forget. The roar of an immense conflagration sounded in their ears ; tongues of 
flame leaped from street to street ; and in this baleful glare were to be seen, as of 
demons, the figures of busy plunderers, moving, pushing, rioting through the blad^ 
fmoke, bearing away every conceivable sort o' plunder.** i^ 
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already sent in a note demanding the surrender of the army. 
Lee accepted the terms ;* and,(^ April 9th, eight thousand 
men — ^the remains of the Army of Virginia — ^kdd down their 
arms near Appomattox Court House, and then turned home* 
ward, no longer Confederate soldiers, but American citizensJ 
The Effect — This closed the war. The other Confederate 
armies — Johnston's, Dick Taylor's, and Kirby Smith's— 
promptly surrendered.! Jefferson Dayis fled southward, 
hoping to escape, but was overtaken near Irwinsville, Georgia 
(May 11), and sent a prisoner to Portress Monroe. 
yj Cost of the War. — ^In the Union armies probably three 
^hundred thousand men were killed in battle or died of 
wounds or disease, while doubtless two hundred thousand 
more were crippled for life. If the Confederate armies suf- 
fered as heavily, the country thus lost one million able- 
bodied men. The Union debt, Jan. 1, 1866, was nearly 
12,750,000,000; At one time, the daily expenses reached the 
sum of $3,500,000. During the last year of the war, the 
expenses were greater than the entire expenditures of the 
government from Washington to Buchanan. The Confed- 
erate war debts were never paid, a$ that government was 
overthrown. \ 

y Assassination of Lincoln. — ^In the midst of the uni- 
^ versal rejoicings over the advent of peace, on the evening of 
April 14 the intelligence was flashed over the country that 

* The officers and men were allowed to go home on their paroles hot to take up 
arms agahiet the United States nntll exchanged, and the former to retain their pri- 
Tate bagjnige and horses. After the snrrender had been concladed, General Lee said 
that he had forgotten to mention that many of his soldiers rode their own horses. 
Grant at once replied that snch shonld keep their horses to aid them in their fntnre 
work at home.— That the two armies so fiercely opposed for four years could have 
parted with no ^ords but those of sympathy and respect was an assured presage of 
a day when all the wounds of the restored Union should be fully healed. 

t The last fight of the war happened near Brazos Santiago, Texas, May 18. A small 
expedition sent out to surprise a Confederate camp was OYertaken, oq its return, by 
A larger force aod 4efeate4 with ft lose of eighty men. 



Uncolii had been assaesinated.* While seated vitii Ms 
wife and friends in his box at Ford's Theatre, he was 
ehot by John Wilkes Booth f who insanely inu^ined he 



was ridding hia country of a tyrant. About the unconsoions 
body of the President gathered the most prominent men of 
the nation, who mourned and watched, waiting in yain for 

* A De&rly l^tal attempt wat alKi made at the aame time apon WUUam H. Sevraid, 
Secretary of Stat«. who was Ijlog elck ia hla bed at home. 

t Booth steolthllj entered the box, faflcned the door, that he might not be (bl- 
lowed. ehot the Preeldeol, then iravhiK bin pletol. shouted, "BIc Semper T7nuiD<g" 
(ao he it alwaja to tjraot)'), sod leaped to the 'Inge In (Tout. Ae he Jnmped, the 
American flag draped before the hoi— mute areager of the patlaa'a chief— ciueht htB 
epnr, and, throwloK him heavily, hroke hie leg. The asraasin, however, escaped from 

Uaryland. He was at lengtb overtaken Id a bam. where he etood at bay. The build- 
ing was Bred to drire him ont, but, belngdetermined to defend blmaelf aghast arrest, 
he wae abot'by one of (he eoldiere. Tbe Dccompltces or Boolta were arrested, tried 
and conTlcted. BarroM, Payne, ACzerott and Hra. Snmtt were hanged ; Arnold, 
KtiddaDdHcLanghUnlmpdaotwdtDililei aiHlBpuiglerinaBeDteDC«dIorelz7emi» 
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some sign of recognition nntil the next mornings when he 
died. The faneral was held on the 19th. It was a day of 
mourning throughout the land. In most of the cities and 
towns funeral orations were pronounced. The body was borne 
to Springfield oyer the same route along which Lincoln had 
come as President elect to Washington. The procession may 
be said to have extended the entire distance. The churches, 
principal buildings, and even the engines and cars were draped 
in black. Almost every citizen wore the badge of mourning. 
v^ States Added during this Epoch.— Fa^^ Virginia, 
the thirty-fifth State, was admitted to the Union June 20, 
1863. During the Civil War, this portion of Virginia re- 
maining loyal, it was incorporated as a separate State. 

Nevada, the thirty-sixth State, was admitted to the^ Union 
October 31, 1864. Its name was derived from the range of 
mountains on the west, the Sierra Nevada, a Spanish title, 
signifying « Snow-covered mountains.^' It was the third State 
carved out of the territory acquired by the Mexican war, Texas 
being the first, and California the second. Its first settlement 
was at Carson City. It is one of the richest mineral States in 
the Union. 



Summary of the History of the Fifth Epoch, 
arranged in Chronological Order. 

PAGB 

1861. Abrabam Lincoln inangarated President of United States, 

March 4, 315 

Fort Sumter fired upon, April 13 316 

Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers, April 15, . .317 

Confederates seized Harper's Ferry, April 18, . . 317 

Massachusetts troops fired upon in Baltimore, April 19, . 317 
Confederates seized Norfolk Navy Yard, April 30, . .317 
Battle of Philippi, Va., June 3, . . . . . .318 

'* Big Bethel, Va., June 10, 318 

** BoonevOle, Mo., Junel7, 331 

•* Carthage, Mo., July 6, . . ', ,231 
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1861. Battle of Rich Mountain, Va., July 11, . 

'* Carrick's.Ford, Va., July 14, 
Confederate Congress assembled at Richmond, Va., 

Battle of Bull Run, Va., July 21, 

" Wilson's Creek, Mo., August 10, 
Forts at Hatteras Inlet, N. C, captured, August 29, 
Battle of Camifex Ferry, Va., September 10, . 

Lexington, Mo., September 20, . 

Ball's Bluff, Va. , October 21 , 
Port Royal, S. C. , taken, November 7, 
Battle of Belmont, Mo., November 7, . 
Seizure of Mason and Slidell, November 8, 
Skirmish of Dranesville, Va., December 20, 

1862. Battle of Mill Spring, Ey., January 19, . 
Fort Henry, Tenn., taken, February 6, 
Roanoke iBland, N. C, taken, February 8, 
Fort Donelson, Tenn., taken, February 16, 
Battle of Pea Ridge, Ark., March 7, 8, 

*' of the Monitor and the Merrimac, March 9, 
Newbeme, N. C, taken, March 14, . 
Battle of ShUoh (Pittsburg Landing), Tenn., April 6, 
Island No. 10 captured, April 7, . . . 
Fort Pulaski, Ga., captured, April 11, 
New Orleans captured, April 25, . . . 
Beaufort, S. C, captured, April 25, . ^ . 
Torktown, Va., taken, May 4, . . . , 
Battle of Williamsburg, Va. , May 5, 
Norfolk, Va., surrendered, May 10, . 
Corinth, Miss., taken, May 30, . 
Battle of Fair Oaks or Seven Pines, Va., May 31, June 1, 
Lee assxuned command of the Confederate armies, June 3, 
Memphis, Tenn., surrendered, June 6, 
Seven-Days battles, June 25-July 1, 
Battle of Cedar Mountain, Va. , August 9, 
Second Battle of Bull Run, Va., August 29, . 
Battle of Richmond,. Ey., August 30, 
Chantilly; Va., September 1, 
South Mountain, Md., September 14, 
Harper's Ferry surrendered, September 15, 
Battle of Antietam, Md., September 17, . 

*' luka, Miss., September 19, . 

" Corinth, Miss., October 4, . • • 

" Penyville, Ky., October 8, . 
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1862. Battle of Fredericksbarg, Ya., December 18^ . 
First attack on Vicksburg, Miss., December 29, 
Battle of Morfreesboro, Temi., December 81 and 

2,1808, 

1863. Emancipation Proclamation, January 1, . 
Arkansas Post taken, January 11, . 

Fort Sumter, S, C, bombarded by fleet, April 7, 
Grant's campaign before Vicksburg, May 1-17, 
Battle of Ghancellorsville, Va., May 2, 8, 
West Virginia admitted to the Union, June 20, 
Battle of Gettysburg, Penn., July 1-8, 
Vicksburg, Miss., surrendered, July 4, • 
Port Hudson surrendered, July 8, 
Draft Riot in New York Qty, July 18-16, 
Fort Wagner, S. C, taken, September 7, . 
Battle of Cbickamauga, Ga., September 19, 20, 
" Chattanooga, Tenn., November 24, 25, 

Siege of Knoxville, Tenn., raised, December 4, 

1864. Battle of Olustee, Fla., February 20, 
Grant made Lieutenant-General, March 8, 
Fort de Russy captured, March 14, . 
Fort Pillow, Tenn., captured, April 12, . 
Butler landed at Bermuda Hundred, May 6, 
Battle of Wilderness, Va., May 5, 6, . 

Spottsylvania, Va., May 8-12, . 

Resaca, Ga., May 14, 15, . 

New Market, Va., May 15, • 

Dallas, May 25-28, . 

CJold Harbor, Va., June 8, . 

Lost Mountain, Ga., June 15-17, 
Battle between the Eearsarge and the Alabama, 
Battle of Eenesaw Mt., Ga., June 27, 

" Monocacy, Md., July 9, 
Battles before Atlanta, Ga., July 20, 22, 28, 
Chambersburg, Pa., burned, July 80, 
Mine explosion, Petersburg, Va., July 30, 
Farragut entered Mobile Bay, Ala., August 5, 
Weldon Railroad seized, August 18, . 
Atlanta, Ga., taken, September 2, 
Battle of Winchester, Va., September 19, 
" Fisher's Hill, Va., September 22, 
*• Cedar Creek, Va., October 19, . 
NeVlda admitted to the Union, October 81, 
Jbrt McAlisteiv Ga.« taken, December 18, 
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1884. BatUe of NasliTille.Tenn., December 15, 16, 
1865. Fort Fibber, N. C, taken, Jannary 15, . 

Coliimbi&, 8. C, taken* February 17, 

Cbuleston, S. C, taken, February 18. 

Battles of AveryaboroaJid Bentonsvillo, N. C.,! 

Attack on Fort Steadman, Va., March 20, 

Battle of Five Forks, Va., April 1, . 

Petersburg aud Ricbmond taken, April 2, 

Lee's army aarreudered, April 9, 

Freudent Uncoln assassinated. April 14, . 

Johnston's army surrendered, April 26, . 

JeSerson Davia captured, May 11, 
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Epoch VI. 

RECONSTRUCTION AND PASSING EVENTS 



From 1865— ClOK of the Civil Wu, 
To —The Present Date. 



JOHNSON'S ADMINISTRATION.* 

^VENTEBNTH FBBSIDBNT: iS6s-iB«g.) 

leath of Lincoln produced no dia- 
r, and within three honrs there- 
•/ the Vice-President, Andrew 
i8on, qnietlj aBsomed the duties 
le Presidency. 

iabandittg of the Anny.-i^At 
close of the war the two armiee 
.bered a million and a half of 
iers. Within six months they 

nearly all returned home, i ThuB 

the mightiest hosts ever called to the field by a republic went 
back without disturbance to the tranquil pursuits of civil 

* Andrew Johneon wag bant la RiJeIgh, N. C, Decrmb«r 9ft, IfiOS. When 0UI7 teo 
yean of age, he wu bound npprentlce to a Ulkirof Itaat city. Never bavlna been at 
■cbool s day in his life, be yet detertnlned to aecnre an edncaUon. From a tbUow- 
workman he leamsd the alphabet, and from a friend something of epelliDg. Tbance- 
forth, after wurktng ten to twelve boars per day at ble trade, be epent two or three 
orery nlgbt In etiidy. la IBM, he went West to seek his tortane, with trae filial atTec- 
tlon csnylDg with blm hli mother, wbo was dependent on his labor for euppbrt. 
JUler his Diarrlage at Greenville, Tenn,, he eontlnaed hTs titodies ander the Inetmc- 
tton of ble wife, parsning bis trade as before by day. HI9 political 111^ commeziced 
with ble election as aldemiaii. He was ancceBeively chosen mayor, member of iegls- 
lalure, Presldeatial elector. State aenstor, twice goteraor, and tbrlee V. S. aenator. 

Quettiont on Ike Geagraptiy of the .fixlA JEpacH.—UyMe Raleigh. Heart'a 
Content, and St. John'a. Mewfonndlaiid {f<e map. Epoch HI. AJseka. St. Albans, 
VI. BoOlo. UC. Pleasant, O. (map, l^iocb V). Weet PoinL Cblcago. Boalon, 
BoIbUl Poeef > SonuL BaaEiandsco, SJanutlb Ian Beds. Oregcn, 
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life. In a few months there was nothing to distinguish the 
soldier from the citizen, except the recollection of his bravery, 
/other nations prophesied that such a vast army could not be 
disbanded peaceably. The republic, by this final triumph of 
law and order, proved itself the most stable government in 
the world. *^ 

Domestic Afibirs. — Reconstruction Policy of the Presi- 
dent.-^ohnson recognized the State governments that had 
been formed in Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
during the war, under the protection of the XJnion army.. In 
the other States, he appointed provisional governors, and 
authorized the calling of conventions to form loyal govern- 
ments. These conventions accordingly met, repealed the 
ordinances of secession, repudiated the Confederate war debt, 
and ratified the amendment which Congress had offered 
abolishing slavery^ On these conditions, Johnson claimed 
that the States, having never been legally out of the Union, 
should be restored to all their rights in the Union. All 
restrictions on commerce with the South had been previously 
removed (April 29, 1865). A month later, Johnson issued a 
proclamation of amnesty and pardon to all engaged in seces- 
sion, except certain classes, f on condition of taking the oath 
of allegiance to the United States. In 1868 (July 4) full 
pardon was granted to all not under indictment for treason, 
and afterward this was extended to all without exception. 

The Thirteenth Amendment^^^olishmg slavery, having been 
ratified by the States, was declared (December 18, 1865) duljr j^ 
" ^ adopted as apart of the Constitution of the United States. 

* A grand revlewof the armies of Grant and Sherman, two hundred thonaand 
strong, took place in the presence of the President and his Cabinet. For twelve hours 
this tiinmph&l procession, thirty miles long, massed in solid column twen^ men 
deep, rolled through the broad avenues of the Capital 

t Many of the persons thus excluded obtained pardons from the President by per- 
sonal application. One complaint against him was tli<; readineea with which he 
fnnted such pardoaa. 
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Public DebL-^he annnal interest on the war debt waa now 
over one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. The revenue 
from duties on imported goods^ taxes on manufactures^ in- 
comes^ etc., and from the sale of revenue stamps, was over 
three hundred millions of dollars. This provided not only 
for the current expenses of the government and the payment 
of interest, but also for the gradual extinguishment of the 
debt?) It is a striking evidence of the abundant resources of 
the country that, in 1860, "before all the extra troops called 
out by the war had been discharged, the debt had been 
diminished more than thirty-one millions of dollars.^ 

Reconstruction Policy of Congress.-yOn the assembling of 
• Congress, decided grounds were taken against the policy of the 
:3 President. It was claimed that Congress alone had power to 
k prescribe the conditions for the re-admission of the seceded 
;^States. His proclamation and orders were treated as of no 
value. The Freedmen's 6ureau, the Civil Rights, and tha 
Tenure-of-Office biUs* were passed over the President's veto) 
The Seceded States Admitted. — Tennessee promptly ratified 
the Fourteenth Amendment and was restored to her former 
position in the Union. The other provisional governments 
having refused to do so, a bill was passed (March 2, 1867) 
placing those States under military rule. The generals in 
command caused a registry of voters to be made, and elec- 
tions to be held for conventions to remodel the State consti- 
tutions. After a bitter and protracted struggle, governments 
were established in Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North and South Carolina,! and their representa- 

{* The firet proyided for the establishment of a department of the national govern- 
ment for the care and protection of the freedmen, i. e„ the emancipafcd slaves, and 
also of the destitute whites at the South. The second bill gaaranteed to the negroes 
the rights of citizenship. The tliird made the consent of ^e Senate necessary to the 
removal by the President of any person from a civil ofSce.y 

t As a requisite demanded by Congress for holding office, every candidate was 
obUged to swear that lie bad not participated in the eecesBlon moyement Since few 
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tives admitted (June 24, 1868) oyer the President's yeto, to 
Congress, after an unrepresented npriod of seyen years. 

Impeachment of the Fre8ident.'-\Ihe constantly-increafling 
hostility between the President and Congress came to an issue 
when the former attempted to remove Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War. 'This being considered a violation of the 
Tenure-of-Office bill, the impeachment of the President was 
at last ordered (February 24, 1868). After a long and tedious 
trial he was acquitted, the two-thirds majority necessary for 
conviction lacking one yote!\ 

The Fourteenth Amendment proposed by Congress, guaran- 
teeing equal civil rights to all, regardless of race or color, 
and basing representation in each State on the number of 
voters, was adopted July 28, 1868. 

The Indian War along the Southwest having, in 1865-6, 
increased so as to demand active measures for its suppression. 
General Sheridan was ordered thither. Black Kettle and 
a large body of his warriors being surprised and slain by 
a charge of Custer's cavalry (1868) in the battle of the 
Wacheta (wah-che'-tah), hostilities ceased. 

The French in Mexico.-(^hi[e the United States were ab- 
sorbed in the civil war, Napoleon III., emperor of France, 
took advantage of the opportunity to secure a foothold in 
America. By the assistance of the French army, the im- 
perialists of Mexico defeated the liberals, and Maximilian, 
archduke of Austria, was chosen emperor. The United States 
government protested against the measure, but was unable to 
enforce the " Monroe doctrine. " When the American people 
were relieved from the pressure of civil strife, they turned 
their attention to the Mexicans hopelessly struggling for lib- 

Sonfhemers could take this "iron-clad oath," as it was termed, most of the repre> 
Bontatlves were Northern men who had gone Sontlt after the war, and were, there- 
fore, called ** carpet^ha^era." / 
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er^, and the Umted States goTemment demanded of Napo- 
leon the recall of the French troops. Maximiliao, deprived of 
foreign aid, waa defeated, and, falling into the hands of the 
Mexican liberals, was shot Juiie 19, 1867. This ended tlie 
dream of French dominion on this continent. ) 

Laying of the Atlantic CaSfe.— ^liile these great political 
events were happening, Bcience had achieved a peaceful 
triumph whose import;ance far transcended the victories of 



diplomatio or military akilL A telegraphic cable eighteen 
hnndred and sixty-four miles in length had been laid from 
Valentia Bay, Ireland, to Heart's Content, Newfoundland.* 



tbellni 



th!» entorprfee was due to the energy of CymB W. Field. In IBM, 
tbe'llne was flulsbed (hini Sew Vork to St. Jutan's, NcwfouodWd, a dleCaDce of otst 
ooe tbonsaod miles, A company wai then formed with a capital of ahonl tl .TGO.OOO. 
A cable was made, but In an attempt to lay it (AngDBt. IBST), tiie cable parted. A 
■ecood attempt, in Jane, ISK Uiled slier repeated trials. A tblrd effort, In July, 
WM NUMUftl, A moougs nat sent fram ttie Qiteen ot Enf lukd to ttie Presideiit, 
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The two continents were thus bronght into almost instant 
communication^ ^ 

Foreign ABB3iB.-^urcha8e of Alaska (October, 1867). — 
Through the diplomacy of William H. Seward, Secretary of 
State, Alaska was purchased of Bussia for 17,200,000 in gold. 
It contains about 500,000 square miles, but is principally 
valuable for its harbors, furs, and fisheriesj 

Fenian Eoccitement. — The Fenians, a secret society organ- 
ized for the purpose of delivering Ireland from British rule, 
crossed the Canadian frontier at Buffalo, N. Y., and St. Albans, 
Vt., in large numbers. President Johnson issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the movement a violation of our neutrality, and 
sent thither General Meade to execute the laws. After some 
skirmishing with British troops, the expedition returned. 

Treaty with Cliina (1868).— (411 embassy from the Chinese 
Empire, under charge of Anson Burlingame,* visited the 
United States. It was an event of much importance, and the 
first of its kind in the history of that exclusive nation. A 
treaty was perfected guaranteeing liberty of conscience to 
Americans in China, and certaiu commercial privileges of 
great value.) 

and a reply transmitted. A celebration was held in New York in honor of the event, 
bnt on that very day (September 1) the cable ceased to work. The time and money 
spent seemed a total loss. Mr. Field alone was undismayed. The company was re< 
vlved, 13,000,000 were subscribed, and a new cable was manu&ctured. In July, 1865, 
the Great Eastern commenced \9.j\j\^ this cable, bnt in mid-ocean it parted and sank 
to the bottom. Again Mr. Field went to work, raised a new company with a capital 
of $3,000,000, and made a third cable. The Great Eastern sailed with this in June, 
1866, and snccessftilly accomplished the feat. To make the triumph more complete, 
the vessel sailed back to the very spot where the cable of 1865 had parted, and, drop- 
ping grappling-irons, caught the lost cable, bronght it to the surface, and, splicing it» 
laid the remaining portion. The two cables were found to work admirably. A 
despatch has been sent across the ocean by a battery made in a gun-cap. V^ 

* Burlingame had been the United States minister to the Chinese government for 
eix years. During this time he had rendered himself so popular, that, at the end of 
his term of service, Prince Kung, the Chinese Begent, requested him to go on thi« 
special mission to foreign courts. After visiting the United States, he went to Bngw 
land, France, and Rassia. He died at St. Petersburg within a month after his aniral 
there. 
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Political Parties. — The republican party nominated Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois, for President, and Sehnyler 
Colfax, of Indiana, for Vice-President. The democratic party 
nominated Horatio Seymour, of Sew York, and General Frank 
P. Blair, of Missouri. Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas were 
not allowed to vote. As the other Southern States had been 
*^ reconstructed,** had granted negro suffrage, and enforced a 
strict registry law, they were permitted to participate in the 
election. Grant and Colfax were elected. 



• •• 



GRANT'S ADMINISTRATION.* 

(EIGHTEENTH PRESIDENT— TWO TERMS: 186^x877.) 

Domestic AfEairs. — Pacific Railroad.-^he year 1869 
was made memorable by the opening of this road, which 
completed the union between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
The traveler can now pass from New York to San Francisco, 
a distance of about 3,400 miles, in less than a week.f This 

* mram Ulysses Grant was born at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, April S7, 1823. He was 
unwilling to follow his ftither's trade, which was that of a tanner, and, at seventeen, 
sn appointment to West Point was secured for him. His name havinfi: been wrongly 
registered, Grant vainly attempted to set the matter right, but finally accepted his 
"manifest destiny,*' assumed the change thus forced upon him, and thenceforth 
signed himself "Ulysses Simpson,*' the latter being his mother's flEunily name. Two 
years after completing his four-years course as cadet, the Mexican War broke out, 
in which Grant conducted himself with great gallantry, receiving especial mention 
and promotion. After this, he retired to civO life, where he remained until the open- 
ing of the war in 1861. He was then appointed to command a company of volunteers. 
Having taken it to Springfield, he became aid to Gov. Tates, and was finally commis- 
sioned as colonel of the Slst IHinois regiment His military and political career was 
henceforth a part of the country's history. After the close of his presidential terms, 
he made the tour of the world. During this extended Journey, he was everywhere 
received with marked enthusiasm and honor, and his dignified and consistent con- 
duct shed lustre upon the country he represented. 

t Already other roads across the continent are constructing. The Northern Pacific 
has its eastern terminus on Lake Superior, and its western wiU be on Puget Sound. 
Though fitr to the north, yet In Oregon there is no winter weather, but only a rainy 
season, as in CalifonUa. In portions of Pakota, Idaho, and Montana, cattle ran«e 
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great highway has linked the West to the East by iron bands, 
has carried thousands of pioneers into the hitherto vild 
cotintry along its route, 
developed fresh sources ot 
mdnstry and mines of 
wealth, and opened the 
United States to tlie silks, 
teaa, and spices of Asia. 
American ingenuity has 
solred the problem which 
foiled Columbus and the 
olden navigators. It has 
made for itaelf s route to 
India^ 

S7ie Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, which guarantees to 
all the right of suffrage, irrespectiTe of "race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude," having been ratified by the 
requisite number of States, was formally announced as a 
part of the Constitution, by Hamilton Fish, Secretary of 
State, March 30, 1870. 

Prosperity of ike Country. — ^The nation rapidly recovered 
from the effects of war. The price of gold fell to 110, and 
the national debt was reduced 1204,000,000 during the first 
two years of this administration. A general amnesty to all 
connected with the Civil War was proclaimed, and the bitter 
feelings engendered by fraternal strife fast melted away. The 

the natnral-Kni" p«atnre» dnrlDK the whola winter ; while, In Waahington Ttrltoty, 
Toeea bloBBom the jenr around. For the couEtrnctlon of [his road pnhlic Undi hsn 
beenglvenbyCongreeB.to the imount of over SO.OOaOUO acres, which Is coneldeiabl; 
Id eicee* of tbc Iota] ares at ibe Hli Neiv BogUnd Statea. The \enph of thle road 
will be l.eCK) mllee, iritli a branch of SOD mllea to PorUaud. Oregon. The Sonttaem 
PacUlc In 10 extend from StarevepoTt. La., to San Diego, Cal., ■ ^stance of I,SI* 
miles. ThlH will run thrcui^h a conati? so mild as to srold the necessity of t)|» 
'* Kiow*«b«4e " whlcb foim sf BinRiUsi a featore or ttie CBQtnl PkUI<« 
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South, devastated and scourged by the march of contending 
armies, accustomed herself to the novel conditions of free 
labor, rebuilt her railroads, cultivated her fields, and re- 
paired the ravages of war. The census of 1870 showed that 
the population of the TJuited States was over thirty-eight 
millions, an increase of about seven millions, while the man- 
ufacturing establishments of the country had nearly, if not 
quite, doubled in number and value during the preceding 
decade. _ 

Fires. — l.v^A great fire broke out in Chicago, Sunday 
night, October 8, 1871. For two days it raged with tremen- 
dous violence, devastating 3,000 acres. 25,000 buildings 
were burned, 1200,000,000 worth of property was destroyed, 
and 100,000 persons were rendered homeless. Contributions 
for the sufferers were taken in nearly all parts of the world, 
and over 17,500,000 were raised. 2. During the same fall, 
wide-spread conflagrations raged in the forests of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Michigan. Entire villages were consumed. 
1,500 people perished in Wisconsin alone. 3. An extensive 
fire occurred in Boston November 9, 1872. It swept over 
sixty acres in the center of the wholesale trade (A that city, 
and destroyed ^70,000,000 worth of property.^ 
..^^ Foreign Affidrs. — Treaty of Washington.-s^'^ refusal 
of the English government' to pay the damages to American 
commerce caused by the Alabama and other Confederate 
' cruisers (p; 268) produced bitter feeling, and even threatened 
war. A high commission, composed of distinguished states- 
men and' jurists from both countries, accordingly met in 
Washington, and arranged the basis of a treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, settling this md other 
causes of dispute. According to its provisions, (the claim 
for losses was submitted to a board of arbitrators, who, hav- 
ing convened at Geneva, Switzerland, awarded the United 




states *15,500,000 in go\±) The diffienlty with regard to 
the Northwestern boundary between the United States and 
British America was submitted to the Emperor of Germany, 
and was decided in faTor of the United States. Thus hap- 
pQy all danger of war was averted, and the great principle of 
the settlement of disputes by peaceful arbitration rather than 
hy the sword was finally established. 

Proposed Annexation of Santo Domingo.* — This republic. 
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an Bipeditlon to Porto Elco, 
nth (see p. 881. "A centaij 
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before Henry Hud><0Ti salted up the Doble rlier that perpetnates 
a century before the Paritans landed at Plymouth Hock^the city of Santo Domlngi> 
was a rich and popnlODi' renter of lodastry Bud trade. Some of Its palaces and 
Cbnrebes stil! retnaln, massive and splendid; among them, the great cathedral bejtnn 
lDUI4andflnishedin1640." Bat Ihc Spanish policy of ^'reedand oppression KTada- 
ally oudermlned Itself, In 1793, when Santo Domingo was ceded to France, it waa 
■ "■ .■ . .. wildemcea, devoted to tiie grazlug , 
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comprising a large part of the island of Hayti^ applied for 
admission to the United States. A commission of eminent 
men^ appointed by the President to visit the island and 
examine its condition ^ reported fayorably. The measure^ 
however, was rejected by Congress. 

" The Virginifis."^In 1868, Cuba attempted to throw off 
the Spanish yoke. Great sympathy was felt in the United 
States for the patriots, and repeated efforts were made to 
send them aid. In spite of the vigilance of the authorities, 
the Virginius, loaded with men and supplies, escaped from 
port in the fall of this year. While still on the high seas, 
and flying the American flag, she was captured by the 
Spanish war steamer Tornado and carried into Santiago. 
Many of her crew and passengers were summarily shot. The 
United States consul at that port protested in vain. Presi- 
dent Grant interfered with a strong hand. The Virginius 
was thereupon released, and suitable apologies were made for 
the insult offered to the United States flag. 

Political Parties.— The liberal republican party, consist- 
ing of republicans opposed to the administration, nominated 
Horace Greeley* of New York for the presidential term com- 

been '* eold like a herd of cattle " to a foreign maeter, the Dominicans were loyal to 
Spain, and when Napoleon I. took possession of Madrid in 1806, they indignantly rose 
in arms, overpowered the French garrisons, and made themselves masters of their 
own country. They then rehoisted the Spanish flag, and in 1814, by the treaty of 
Paris, Santo Domingo was formally restored to that country. Meanwhile, the few 
years of interval had taught them some of the pleasures of liberty, and the seed then 
implanted grew rapidly. In 1821, they severed their connection with the mother 
country, but only to be absorbed by the more thriving and populous Hayti. In 1844, 
the Dominican Republic declared itself free and independent. Great Biitain, France, 
Spain, Denmark, Holland, and Sardinia formally recognized it, and sent representa- 
tives to its capital. After seventeen years of struggle against European intrigue and 
Haytien aggression, it again lapsed into a Spanish dependency. Its story for the next 
four years is successively one of oppression, of revolt, of bloody wars, and of ultimate 
success. The Spanish fleet took final leave in 1865, and left the brave Dominicans to 
their well-earned freedom. 

♦ Horace Greeley was bom at Amherst, N. H., February 8, 1811. At two years of 
age, he began to study the newspapers given him for amusement ; and at four, could 
read anything placed before him. At abc, he was able to spell any word in the Bng^ 
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mencing 1873. The detnocratio party endorsed this Dom- 
ination. The republicans renominated President Qrant, 
who was elected. 

Oranf s Second Term— Oomestle ASbixB.-^2%e Modoe 
I?idians having refused to stay upon their reBerration in 
Oregon, troops were sent against them. The savages there- 

llsb language, wu aomewhat rersed iu geogtaph; sod arithmetic, aail lud read the 
entire Bible. Bia passluu for boolu Increased with bis years,- uid at aa early a^ ha 
determined to be a pilater. At tReea. he entered the oSlce of the Monbern SpectO' 
tor, Bt Baet Ponltne;, VL Hla wsges vete fort; doUars a year, the greater {Art of 
which was aav«d and tent to hie father, then «tnii,-glhig In poTerly upon a Eum In 
Pennsylianla. The Spectator hacing failed, in 1B31 Greeley wunC to Nen York. He 
landed with ten dollarv 
and a scanty oatat tied in 
a bandkenjiief. Frauk- 
Un-lUte, he tmverBed Cbe 
BtreetB In search of work 
—along. etaopltig,etock- 
ingleee Hgnie, In llnoi 
roundabont, short Ijoa- 
BBTB, and drooping hat, 
with his oaC-£ii>wn cot- 
ton wcietbanda made ia 
meet with twine. DiU- 
gence. Integrity, and 
ability won him a ready 
rise when employment 
waaatlaatBeeDred. Ten 
years later. lie (Jimded 
the Hew York Tribnne. 
He icrved In Congresa in 
I84g-'49. where he was 
known fbr hie oppositioa 
to theobnaee of the mile- 
age system. When dvU 

he advocated a peaceable 

dlilBloi] of the country ; 

HOiACE □REELEy, FOUNDEB Of THB TiuBUNI. hat after It Opened, he 

nrged a ytgorons proe- 

eeatlon of hostUltleB. At tlie close of the war, he pleaded for Immediate conclUatioii, 

and was a signer of the bail-bond which restored Jeffernon Davis to liberty after two- 

yeare imprisoimieiit in FortresB Honroe, 

Horace Greeley was pnro, simple, and consclentioni In cbaracter. He had a pecn- 
llardlsr^ardfordre«B, and neglected many of the conrterfe* of Bodsty; but he was 
a tma gentleman at heart, and posseseed rare gifts In converuation. He was food of 
agricnlCnre, and spent hie leisure daya on his farm at Chappaqua. Jost before the 
clOBo of the presidential oanraas Ms wife died, and this, together with "■- ■■'—•""" 
otMendB and the excitement of the contest onBetUed his mind. Hs 
Apdvataaayiiun, where he died KoTemberlffl, ISn. 
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upon retreated to their fastnesses in the Lava Beds. The 
peace commissioners, hoping to arrange the difficulty, held 
a conference with the chiefs. In the midst of the council, 
the Indians treacherously slew General Canby and Eev. 
Dr. Thomas and wounded Mr. Meachem. The Modocs were 
then bombarded in their stronghold, and finally forced to 
surrender. Captain Jack and several of the leaders of the 
band were executed at Fort Klamath, October 3, 1873^) 

ITIie Cridit MoUlier was a company organized for the pur- 
pose of building the Pacific Eailroad. The undertaking 
proved a profitable one, and enormous dividends were paid. 
An investigation developed the startling fact that various 
high officers of the government had accepted presents of 
stock, the value of which necessarily depended largely upon 
their official action. J 

Railroad Panic. — In the autumn of 1873, Jay Cooke & Co., 
bankers of Philadelphia, having engaged too extensively in 
raUroad schemes, failed. A financial crisis ensued, and hun- 
dreds of prominent firms all over the Union were involved 
in ruin. A settled stringency of the money market and a 
stagnation of business followed. 

Centennial Anniversaries, — The year 1875, being the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first year of the Revolutionary War, 
was marked by various centennial observances. April 19, 
the battles of Lexington and Concord were celebrated with 
patriotic pride. May 20, the citizens of Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, honored the memory of those who, at Char- 
lotte, signed a Declaration of Independence only ten days 
after the capture of Ticonderoga. June 17 witnessed, at 
Bunker Hill, an unprecedented gathering from all parts of 
the country, Northern and Southern soldiers vying in devo- 
tion to the flag of the Union. 

The Centennial Exhibition.— ^-To commemorate the signing 
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of the Declaratiou of Independence, an exhibition of the arte 

and industries of all nations was held at Philadelphia, during 
the Bunamer of 1876. The beautiful grounds of Fairmonnt 
Park were the Bcene of this imposing display. The principal 
edifices were the Main Exhibition Building, the Memorial 
Hall, the Machinery Hall, the Horticultural and Agricnltnral 
Buildings, and the Woman's Parilion. The first named 



Bovered an area of over twenty-six acres. In addition to 
these structures, there were more than two hundred smaller 
buildings scattered over the extensive grounds.* The exhi- 
bition opened May 10, and lasted six months. The average 
daily attendance was about 61,000 persons.) 

War with the Sioux (1877). f— ^The Sionx Indians having 
refused to go upon the reservation assigned them by treaty 

* See Barnee'a Hnndrefl Team of Amerleaa IndependeDce, s SQpplemeiit to wUch 
to enUrely devoted to (be Centennial ExMbiUon, 

f Tbs Black HIIL9, which ara tn Dakota and Wyoming, holonged to the SIodt Res- 
■rratlon. But ROld having lieen found there, tutnds of mlnen began to crnepect on 
the Tndiaii domain ; ablll waa Introduced TntoCongnwa to ertingnieh the 1n<tiaD title 
to a portion of tbe Black Hill region ; and, flnaHj, a newtrntr waenegatiated. Bat 
the DawillliigaMB of the Indians to leave, the encroachments of the whltea, and the 
•droit of anrveron Mid troops, tdl OMdUiiad to prorAs haKUlUN, 
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and committed many atrocities, a force of regular troops waa 
sent agmnst them. - General Custer led the adTance with the 
Seventh Cavalry, while General Terry moved np the Big Horn . 
to attack them in the rear. On the 25th of Jane, General 
Ciist«r suddenly came upon the enemy. Without waiting 
for support, he detached 
Colonel Beno with four 
companies to fall upon the 
back of the Indian vil- 
lage, while he immediately 
charged the savages in 
front with the rem^der 
of liis command. A des- 
perate conflict ensued. 
General Custer, his two 
brothers, his nephew, and 
eveiy one of his men were 
kUled. Colonel Reno was 

Eurrounded, but held his ^ ^^ amrrr irrnum 

ground on the bluffs until 

reinforcements arrived. The Indians were soon beaten on 
every hand, and by the following spring were so scattered aa 
to be comparatively harmless.^ 

Political PartiM. — ^he republican party nominated 
General Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, for President, and 
Wm. A. Wheeler, of New York, for Vice-President. The 
democratic party chose Samuel J. Tilden, of Kew York, and 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana. The independent green- 
back party selected Peter Cooper, of Now York, and Samuel 
P. Cary, of Ohio, Tliis presidential campaign was so hotly 
contested between the republicans and the democrats, and 
each irregnlaritiea werechai^d against the elections in 
Oregon, South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, that both 
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and 184 for Tilden and Hendricks, 
dates veto therefore declared to be elected. 



these partieB daimed 
the victory. In order 
to settle the dispute. 
Congress agreed to 
refer the contested 
election returns to a 
Joint Electoral Com- 
mission, composed of 
five senators, five rep- 
resentatives, and five 
judges of the Sa- 
preme Court.* This 
body decided that 
185 electoral votes 
had been cast for 
Hayes and Wheeler, 
The republican candi* 



iH 



* Tba Betaixra choeen were Heun. Bsyard, Bdmnndf, 1 
■Dd ThomiAn. Tbe Repntsenlatiim vers Meean. Abbott, Garileld, Uou, Bnnlan, 
■ad Fajnei Tha AmdcIbCs Jngtlcfw of tba Boprema Coort wIecCed ware Uawra. 
BndJe^r, Cllflbrd, Field, UUler, and Strong. 

t TIm principal poUUcil qaeettoni wMcb ig[IBt«I Ibe conntry dnrlng thia cam- 
paign irere, (l) tbe Boutliem policy of tbe govemmenc, and (S) tbe cItU aarrlce 

II was held on one aide timt negroes and repnbllcanBattbeBoiitbweTeliittmlilaled 
bj force and prevented fVom voilng. and tbat Iba preaence of tba United Stat«a troopa 
waa necewaiyto tbs prceprvatlon of tbe rigbta ot Ibe clcliena, freedlscnaaloii.sfrea 
ballot, and an enforeement of tbe lawe. It was aaaetted, on the other aide, tbat On 
nee of tbe troopa fbr ancb pnrpoaea v-aA TincoDatUiitlonal ; tbat the IntlmidatioD vaa 
only imaginary, or conld be readily cantiolled b; tbe local antborlOee ; and tbat tba 
Iireaenee ot tlie ■nUllary proTokad violence and viae a conetant Inanlc and menace to 
tbeStaUa. 
Jr Prealdent Jackson, aa ve bare Ken <p. vnS), IntrodDced Into our polltlce tbe prin- 
ciple of " routlon In office." Tbls poHcy etcadilr gained favor until Marej'a maxim, 
" To Ibe victors belong tba aptrila," became tbe eommonly'BCcepted view ; and after 
every Important election, tbe BDCcesafDl party »aa accuatomed to lUI even tbe menial 
(Acea of government witb Ita ftvorltea. Under ancb a system, the qoallflcatloD of 
the applicant me of mncb leee Importapee tban tbe aervtce be bad done the par^. 
Hayea pmmlsad to make >* no dlamiaait] except tot can 
lormerll" 
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HAYES'S ADMINISTRATION.* 

(NINETEENTH PRESIDENT. X877-188X.) 

Domestic Affairs. — U. S. Troops at the South With- 
drawn. — President Hayes's Southern policy was one of con- 
ciliation. The troops which had hitherto sustained the 
republican State governments m South Carolina and Louis- 
iana were withdrawn, and democratic officials at once took 
control of the local affairs. 

A Railroad Strike was inaugurated by workmen on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in the summer of 1877. The 
cause was a reduction of wages by the managers of the dif- 
ferent roads in the country. Seventy trains were stopped 
near Marti nsburg, W. Va., and the blockade was raised only 
by the arrival of regular troops. The strike, however, rapidly 
extended to nearly all the principal railroads in the Northern 
States. Travel was suspended, and business came to a stand- 
still. A tumult occurred in Baltimore, which was suppressed 
with some bloodshed. There was a terrible riot at Pittsburg, 
Pa., and cars, buildings, and an immense amount of property 
were destroyed, the loss of the Pennsylvania Railroad being 
estimated at $3,000,000. The troops at last quelled the dis- 
turbance, but at the cost of about one hundred lives. There 
were alarming riots also at Hornellsville, N. Y., at Chicago, 
m., at Louisville, Ky., and at Reading, Pa. These were sup- 

♦ Batherford B. Hayes was bom in Delaware, Ohio, October 4, 1822. At sixteen 
he entered Kenyon College, where he graduated as valedictorlaH of his class. After 
graduation at Harvard Law School, he was admitted to the bar in 1845. At the 
breaking out of the Civil War he received a commission as me^or of the Twenty-third 
Ohio Volunteers. In camp, he proved attentive to the wants of his men ; in battle, 
he faisplred them with his own dashing bravery. While yet in the field he was elected 
to Congress, where he served two terms. Soon after he was chosen governor ol 
Ohio, being twice re-elected— the last time after a brilliant, hard-money campaign, 
which attracted national attention, and his success in which gave him standing before 
the country as a candidate for the presidency. 
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pressed, in part, by regular troops, but the militia generally 
proved reliable, and the citizen soldiery in this perilona eriais 
merited the gratitnde of the republic. Quiet was finally 
restored, but the coal regions of Penasylvania remained for 
a long time in disorder. 



"Bland Silver Bill." — In 1873, Congress demonetized 
silver, and made gold the sole standard of our currency. 
Opposition to this idea gradually arose, and in 1877 a bill 
was introduced into Congress making silver a legal tender 
in payment of debts. This measure, after having been 
amended, was passed (February 21, 1878). 

The Yellow Fever broke out in New Orleans during the 
summer of 1878, and spread with alarming rapidity north- 
ward along the Mississippi into Missouri and Tennessee. 
Over 20,000 cases, with 7,000 deaths, were reported. 

The Resumption of Specie Payments (1879) brought gold 
and silver once more into general circulation. On Decem- 
ber 17, 1879, gold, for the first time since January, 1863, 
sold in Now York at par. 

Indian Difficulty (1879).~The TJte Indiana at the White 
River agency, dissatisfied by the enoroaoliments of the miners 
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and the non-payment of money promised by the government, 
took up arms^ massacred the white men at the agent's station, 
and also Major Thomburgh, who, with a small force, was 
marching to subdue the revolt. The U. S. troops were hur- 
ried thither, and peace was once more restored. 

Prosperity of the Country, — The census of 1880 showed 
that the population of the United States was over 50,000,000, 
a gain of about 10,000,000 in the decade. During this 
administration (1877-1881), the national debt was reduced 
$209,000,000, leaving the entire amount still due about 
12,000,000,000. The total exports for the four years ex- 
ceeded 13,000,000,000. 

Foreign Affairs. — Fishery Award (1878).— (Difficulties 
having arisen between the United States and Great Britain 
concerning the fisheries of the Northeastern coast, the matter 
was referred, by the Treaty of Washington (p. 289), to a com- 
mission for adjudication. This body sat at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and awarded Great Britain the sum of $5,500,000^ 

Treaty with China (1880). -W^wo treaties between China 
and the United States were rigned at Peking-one in relation 
to coznmerce, and the oth^r granting to our government the 
regulation of the Chinese immigration^ 

Political Fartiea — ^The republican party nominated 
General James A. Gajfield, of Ohio, for President, and 
Chester A. Arthur, of New York, for Vice-President. The 
democratic party nominated General Winfield S. Hancock, 
of Pennsylvania, for President, and William H. English, ot 
Indiana, for Vice-President. The greenback-labor party 
nominated James B. Weaver, of Iowa, for President, and 
Benjamin J. Chambers, of Texas, for Vice-President. 

After one of the most bitter and exciting contests thp 
republican candidates were elected by a small majority on 
the popular vote. 
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GARFIELD AND ARTHUR'S ADMINISTRA- 

TION.* 

aWENTIETH AND TWENTY-FIRST PRESIDENTS: iSSi-iBSj.) 

The Inauguration of the twentieth Presideat marked the 
hundredth year after fch5 close of the HeTolutionary War, 

• Jsmea Abram Gsrteia, «u 11001 In Otbi^ Townehip, Cojahoga County, Ohio, 
HoTember 19, 1881. His tilber cleared ■ smsJ Ginn in what ww (hen the 
wilds otOblo. and dying soon afler the hirOi of hie tllnstrloiu son, left his bmily in 
flilreme poverty. James, at a very early age, was compelled la work upon the- 
little fium wbldi Us tftthec left, and often eonght eraploymeal Sir hla apare hours 
among the larmen of the neighhorhood, and for a time even worked npon a canal 
as a tow-boy. Brongfal up mldat snch stem BarroimdingB, hie edacation waa 
altogether neglected, bat la his elghteeoth year be was seized with a desire foi 
knowledge, and dnring one or two winters attended a school at some distance from 
his home, paying his way while tbere by wartdng aftemooas and holidays at such 
rough employment as be conld procnre. After nmatering the elementary branches, be 
taoght a district school, meanwhile carefnlly preparing himself for college. He 
entered Williams College la ISM, trom which he gradoated with grest credit, and 
eoon after accepted a Professorship In Hiram College, Ohio. On the outbreak of ihs 
war Oarfleld oflered hla serricea to his conniiy, snd waa oommlBsfoned as Lieot. 
Colonel and snbseqaently as Colonel of the 4Snd Ohio Voinntcers. Oarfidd and Us 
regiment were assigaed to aetive service under General Buell, fn Kentncky. He 
took part in the liege of Corinth and In the baltle of Chickamanga, and for his services 
In Che latter was promoted to the rank of Hsjor-General. While In the Held he waa 
elected to Congress to represent one of the Cungiesslonal districts of Ohio. In 
this new lleid of activity he foand a congenial sphere for the development ot those 
tare political abilities whicli he afterwards exhibited In so marked a degree. Ben 
he achieved a national repnlatlon. Well versed In the science of governnieat, be 
vrae a wise nnd prudent legislator; and as a member of some of the most important 
committees of llie Honse, moulded and Influenced many important eeonomio 
measures, and constantly growing Id ability and nsefitlnesa was in 1ST1 recog- 
nised as the leader of tils party in the House. &o acceptabi; had he served Ul 
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and the twentieth from the beginning of the Civil Wax. The 
cordial reception of the inaugural address in all parts of the 
country promised a new ^^ Efa of good fpAing,'^ like that 
which marked the administration of Monroe. Garfield 
chose the following cabinet: James G. Blaine, of Maine, 
Secretary of State ; William Windom, of Minnesota, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ; Wayne McVeagh, of Pennsylvania, 
Attorney-General ; Thomas L. James, of New York, Post- 
master-General ; Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa, "Secretary of 
the Interior; Eobert T. Lincoln, of Illinois, Secretary of 
War ; William H. Hunt, of Louisiana, Secretary of the Navy. 

Domestic Affairs. — The Star Route Frauds. — The new 
administration, in fulfillment of the pledges of the in- 
augural, promptly set to work reforming abuses in the 
public service. A gigantic scheme of fraud in connection 
with the letting of mail contracts in the west was early 
discovered in the Post-office Department, and was promptly 
exposed. Within two months after the accession pf General 
Garfield to the Presidency fraudulent contracts to the 
amount of nearly $2,000,000 had been annulled. 

Assassination of President Garfield. —(On the morn- 
ing of July 2d the country was shocked by the intelligence 
that the President, while standing in the railroad depot at 

constitaents during his long period of office as Representative that he was chosen 
United States Senator horn Ohio. Before, however, he could take his seat he was, 
to his own and the country's great surprise, nominated for the Presidency by the re- 
publican party, and, after a close and exciting struggle, elected. 

President Garfield was s man of large and powerfhl frame ; of dignified and com- 
manding presence. Frank, generous, modest and winning in manner, he was beloved 
and respected even by his political opponents. An earnest and diligent student 
all his life, an accomplished scholar, profound thinker, and able orator, he brought 
to the Presidency a wealth of knowledge, accomplishments, and experience, 
such as few of our Presidents ever possessed. In breadth and grasp of mind he 
has been compared with the younger Adams. The country had just become aware 
of his varied powers and abilities, and had formed high expectations of his adminis- 
tration, when he was stricken down^ by the hand of an assassin. He died at Long 
Branch, N. J., on the 19th of September, 1881, the anniversary of the battle of Ohick- 
amauga, amidst the profound sorrow of the whol^ nation. 
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Washington, had been shot by a man named Charles J. 
Guiteau. The startling tidings produced a profound and 
universal sorrow similar to that occasioned by the death of 
Lincoln. Party differences were at once hushed, and so 
intense was the national grief that the preparations for the 
celebration of the approaching holiday were in many places 
abandoned. The wounded President was promptly con- 
veyed to the White House, where he lay for weeks hovering 
between life and death, while the whole nation looked on 
in alternating hope and despair. The patience, fortitude 
:and courage exhibited by the distinguished sufferer won 
all hearts. He was removed to Long Branch, N". J., in the 
hope that the sea air would strengthen his wasted system. 
Here he di^d on the 19th of September. His body was 
conveyed to Washington, where it lay in state in the 
Capitol, after which it was borne to Cleveland, Ohio, where 
with imposing ceremonies it was consigned to its last resting- 
place. On the day of the funeral business was suspended 
throughout the country, while private houses and public 
buildings in every town and city were draped in mourningJ 

Accession of Arthur. — On receiving official informa- 
tion of the death of President Garfield, Chester A. Arthur, the 
Vice-President, immediately took the oath and assumed the 
duties of President He retained for a time the cabinet of 
his predecessor, but afterward chose as his advisers : Fred- 
erick T. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, Secretary of State ; 
Chas. J. Folger, of New York, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Eobert T. Lincoln, of Illinois, Secretary of War ; William E. 
Chandler, of New Hampshire, Secretary of the Navy ; Henry 
M. Teller, of Colorado, Secretary of the Interior ; Timothy 
0. Howe, of Wisconsin, Postmaster-General ; and Benjamin 
Harris Brewster, of Pennsylvania, Attorney-General. 
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StatM Admitted, dniing this Epoch. — Webraska, the 
thirtj^-seventh State, was admitted to the TJnmn March 1, 
1867.) The Dame signifies "water valley." fQolorado, the 
thirty-eighth State, was received March 3, 1875^ Ita conati- 
tutiOD, however, was not ratified by the people until Jnly 1, 
1876 ; whence it ia known as the " Centennial State." This 
region was explored by Coronado in 1540, while De Soto 
was rambling over the site of the future Gulf States. 



QUESTIONS FOR CLASS USE. 
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THESE qneetions are placed at the close of the work rather than at 
the foot of each page, in order to compel a more independent use of 
the book. As far as possible, topical recitations should be encouraged. 
On naming the subject of a paragraph^ the pupil should be expected 
to tell all he knows about it. A little patience 'and practice in this 
method will achieve wonderful results. The following pages often 
present topical questions in the hope of gradually leading the pupil to 
this system of study. The figures refer to the pages of the book. 



INTRODUCTION. 

0, From what continent did the first inhabitants of America probably 
come ? How did they get here ? (At that time it is probable that 
Behring Strait was not cut through, and the two continents were con- 
nected.) What remains of these people are found ? Where do they 
occur? 

10. What proof is there of their antiquity ? Describe the ruins at 
Newark, Ohio. The mound at St. Louis. The embankment in Adams 
County, Ohio. Are earth- works permanent ? Describe the ruins in 
South America. Who were the mound-builders ? 

11. What became of them ? Who succeeded them ? How did the 
Indians compare with them ? What do you say of the number of the 
Indians? Where most numerous? Were there any blacksmiths, 
carpenters, etc., among them ? 

12-13. Were they a progressive people ? In what were they skilled ? 
How did they regard labor ? 12. Descnbe the life of their women. 

14-16. The Indian disposition. His power of endurance. His 
religion. Did he have any idea of God? What policy should be 
pursued toward the Indian? Who were the Northmen? What 
traditions about their having discovered and settled America? Are 
these stories credible? Are there any remains of this people now 
existing ? Were their discoveries of any value ? At what date does 
the history of this country begin? Name the subjects and limits of 
the six epochs into which this history is divided. 
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FIRST EPOCH. 

10. What was the state of geographical knowledge in Europe in the 
fifteenth century? Why could not sailors have crossed the ocean 
before as well as then ? Why were books of travel more abundant 
then ? Why so eagerly read ? 

20. By what route were the goods from the East obtained ? What 
was the problem of that day? Columbus's idea? What facts 
strengthened his view? (See p. 21.) Tell something of his life. 

21. Why did he seek assistance ? Before whom did he lay his plan ? 
How was it received ? Did the king treat him fairly ? To whom did 
Columbus apply next ? How was he regarded ? What reply was 
made him? 

22. What did Columbus's friends do for him? What offer did Queen 
Isabella make? Were her jewels sold? What new trouble assailed 
Columbus ? What vessels composed his fleet ? Give some of the inci- 
dents of the voyage. 

23. Did Columbus waver? (There seems to be no truth in the 
common statement that he promised to turn back, if he did not discover 
land in three days.) Describe the discovery of land. The landing. 
When and where was this ? What region did Columbus think he had 
reached ? What was the result ? For what did he search ? What 
other islands did he discover? 

24. Describe his reception on his return. How many subsequent voy- 
ages did Columbus make? What settlement did he make ? (p. 289.) Did 
he discover the main-land ? Did he know that he had found a new con- 
tinent ? Where is Columbus's tomb ? How was the continent named ? 

25. What was the plan of John Cabot ? What discoveries did he 
make ? Did his discoveries antedate those of Columbus ? Where and 
when is it probable the American continent was discovered? What 
discoveries did Sebastian Cabot make? Did England improve them ? 
Of what value were they ? 

26« What four nations explored the territory of the future United 
States ? What portion of the continent did each explore ? What was 
the feeling in Spain ? What effect was produced ? Why did Ponce de 
Leon come to the new world ? 

27» What land did he discover? Why did he so name it? What 
success did he meet? What discovery did Balboa make? Describe 
the expedition of De Narvaez. Its fate. Of De Soto. Of De Ayllon. 

28. What region did De Soto traverse ? Did he make any valuable 
discoveries? What river was his burial place? When? What be- 
came of his companions? 

29. When, where, and by whom was the first town in the United 
States founded ? Meaning of the word California in the sixteenth 
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centmy ? Why did Cortez explore that region ? Who made the first 
voyage along the Pacific coast ? Which is the second oldest town in 
the United States ? When and by whom founded ? What was the 
great wish of maritime nations ? 

80. What was the extent of the Spanish possessions in the new 
world ? Who was the first French navigator to reach the continent? 
When ? What name did he give it ? Who discovered the River St. 
Lawrence ? Why did he so name it ? Atis, From the name of the day 
on which it was discovered. Why was Montreal so named ? Describe 
the attempt to plant a colony of convicts. Why did this fail? 

31. Who were the Huguenots ? What was Coligny's plan ? Who 
led the first expedition ? Fate of the colony ? The second expedition ? 
Amusing story of the longevity of the Indians ? 

82. Fate of the colony ? What French navigator was the next to 
ascend the St. Lawrence? How did he find things at Hochelaga? \ 
When, where, and by whom was the first permanent French settlement 
made in America? How much land was granted? 

83. When, where, and by whom was the first permanent French 
settlement made in Canada? What journey did Champlain make? 
What discoveries ? The consequence of his trip ? Who explored the 
Mississippi valley ? What relics of them remain ? Tell something of 
their heroism. Of Father Marquette. Of his death. 

34 Of La Salle. What were the results of French enterprise? 
How did it compare with English enterprise ? When did the English 
awake to the importance of American discovery? Who made the first 
attempt to carry out Cabot's plan ? 

86. What success did he have ? Was the discovery of gold profit- 
able ? What discovery did Sir Francis Drake make ? 

86. What was the view of Sir Humphrey Gilbert? His fate? Who 
adopted his plan ? Give some account of Sir Walter Raleigh. Why 
was Virginia so named ? Where did Raleigh plant his first colony ? 
Give its history. 

37. What did the colonists introduce into England on their return ? 
Story told of Raleigh's smoking? Give the history of the second 
colony. What kept the interest in America alive ? How did Gosnold 
shorten the voyage across the Atlantic? 

38. What discoveries did Gosnold make ? Captain Pring ? Results 
of these explorations? What was South Virginia ? North Virginia ? 
Where, when, and by whom was the first English settlement made in 
the United States ? What became of the colony sent out the same 
year by the Plymouth company ? Tell some of the provisions of the 
charter granted to these companies. What is a charter? Ans. A 
document which confers the title to certain land, and, not unlike a 
constitution, defines the form of govemi^ent; apd swuye^ to the people 
Q^rtain rights and privile^^es. 
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39. Who entered New York harbor next after Yerrasani? Was Hud 
son a Dutchman ? (His g^ven name was Henry, not Heindrich, aa often 
stated.) What river did he discover ? What claim did the Datch found 
on this discovery ? What name did they give to the region ? State the 
claims of these four nations, and the settlements they had made. 

40. Why were these claims conflicting ? Had these nations any idea 
of the extent of the country ? Which nation ultimately secured the 
whole region? Which centuries were characterized by explorations, 
and which century by settlements ? Name the permanent settlements 
which were made at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

• 

SECOND EPOCH. 

45. Name the thirteen colonies. Were they united during this 
epoch? 

46. What was the character of the Vir^nia colonists? What was 
their success ? Describe the services of John Smith. Give some of the 
incidents of his life. 

47. What was his theory of founding a colony? Tell the story of 
his capture by the Indians. 

48. What change in the government of the colony was made by the 
second charter ? Was it based on the prindple of self-government ? 
Why did Smith leave ? What was its efEect on the colony ? Tell some- 
thing of the '• Starving Time." 

49. How did relief come ? What change was made by the third 
charter? Describe the marriage of Pocahontas* Her visit to England. 
Where was the first legislative body held ? 

60. When was the first constitution given? Of what value were 
these charters? Give some particulars of the prosperity of the colony. 
Of the culture of tobacco. Of the purchase of wives. When and how 
was slavery introduced ? Why ? 

61* Why did the Indians now become hostile ? Give some account 
of the massacre. Its result. What new change was made in the 
government? Cause? What was the Navigation Act? Why was it 
oppressive ? What was the conduct of the assembly ? 

52. What division arose among the people? Give the history of 
Bacon's rebellion. Was Bacon a patriot or a rebel? What was the 
conduct of Berkeley ? What curious fact illustrates the ruling senti- 
ment of Massachusetts and of Virginia at that time ? What coinci- 
dence between this event and the Revolution? 

53. Describe John Smith's explorations at the north. What authority 
was granted to the Council of New England ? What became of the 
Plymouth Company ? Give some account of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. Who w^re the Puritans? What was the difference betweec 
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the Pmitans and the Pilgrims ? Why did the Pilgrims come to this 
country? When? 

54. What was their character ? What story is told to iUostrate theii 
piety? Describe their sufferings. What is ''Plymouth Rock"? What 
do you mean by Dec. 11, O. S. and Dec 21, K. S. ? Why did not the 
Indians disturb them? 

55. What Indians visited them in the spring ? How did Goyemor 
Bradford reply to Canonicus's threat ? Tell about the scarcity of food. 
How did the plan of working in common succeed ? 

56. Did they have any more privileges than the Jamestown colonists ? 
Who settled about Massachusetts Bay ? Why was this colony popu- 
lar? Who founded Salem? Boston? Did the Puritans tolerate other 
Churches ? Why not ? Give an account of the difficulty with Roger 
WOliams. 

57. Where did he go? What settlement did he found? Why did 
Mrs. Hutchinson become obnoxious? State the treatment of the 
Quakers. What union of the colonies was now formed? What was 
its object? What Indian chiefs befriended Massachusetts and Yir- 
ginia in their early history ? (The grandson of Massasoit was sold as 
a slave in the West Indies.) 

68. Give an account of King Philip's war. Of the ** swamp fight." 
Of the attack on Hadley. How did the colonists protect themselves ? 

59. How was the war finally ended ? How did the Navigation Act 
affect Massachusetts ? Did the Puritans (Sbey it ? What change now 
took place in the government ? Give some account of Andres's rule. 
What action did the colonists take? What form of government was 
finally imposed upon them ? 

60. Give an account of the Salem witchcraft. What is a '* witch " ? 
Was this delusion common at that time ? What two colonies were 
intimately united to Massachusetts ? What was Laconia ? 

61. Give an account of the early settlement of New Hampshire. 
Of Maine. What is said of the claims made upon the land by the 
heirs of these proprietors ? Why are these States so named ? Who 
obtained a grant of the territory now embraced in Gcmnecticut ? Who 
claimed this region ? 

62. Give an account of the early settlement at Windsor. Hartford. 
Saybrook. How were the Narraganset Indians kept from joining the 
Pequods against the whites ? Describe the attack upon the Pequod fort 

63. What three colonies were formed in Connecticut? What pecu- 
liarities in the government of each ? How were they combined into 
one colony ? Why was the charter so highly prized ? What story is 
told of Andres's visit ? 

64 What colony was established the same year that Hooker went to 
Hartford ? What exiles settled Rhode Island \ Why was the island 40 
called ? What fact illustrates Williams's generosilgr ? 
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65. What was his fayorite idea? Wbj was not the colony allowed 
to join the New England Union ? How was a charter secnred ? What 
was its character ? Giye an accoont of the settlement of New York by 
the Dutch. Who were the ' ' patroons " ? 

66. What was the character of the history of New York under its 
four Dutch governors? Who was the ablest of them? How much 
territory did he claim ? How did he settle the boundary lines ? Tell 
something of the growth of liberty among the people. 

67. Describe old Peter's reliictance to surrender to the English. 
Why was the colony named New York ? Were the people pleased 
with the English rule ? Was the English occupation permanent ? Was 
civil liberty secured under Andros ? Dongan ? What course did the 
Duke of York take when he became King of England ? Tell how 
Captain Leisler came to assume the government. Of his trial and 
execution. 

68. In what colony was New Jersey formerly embraced ? Who first 
settled it ? When, to whom, and by whom was the land granted ? 
Where and by whom was the first English settlement made ? Why so 
called ? How divided ? Who settled the different parts ? 

69. How did New Jersey come to be united to New York ? To be 
made a separate royal province ? Where and by whom was the first 
settlement in Delaware made? In Pennsylvania? Who was the 
founder of Pennsylvania ? Give some account of WOliam Penn. Of 
the Quakers. 

70. How did Penn come to obtain a grant of this region ? Why was 
it so named? What was Delaware styled ? How did Penn settle the 
territory ? What city did he found ? Meaning of the name ? Rapidity 
of its growth ? What was the ** Great Ck)de " ? Was religious tolera- 
tion granted ? 

71. Give an account of Penn's treaty with the Indians. In what 
i^irit did Penn treat the colony ? 

72. How came Delaware to be separated from Pennsylvania ? Was 
this separation total ? How did Pennsylvania secure the title to its 
soil ? With what intent did Lord Baltimore secure a grant of land in 
America ? When was the first settlement made ? Why was Maryland 
so named? What class of people generally settled this country? 

73. What advantage did the Maryland charter confer ? What was the 
*' Toleration Act " ? How did religious toleration vary in the colonies? 
Give an account of Claiborne's rebellion. Of the dificulties between 
the Catholics and the Protestants. 

74 What territory was granted to Lord Clarendon? By whom was 
the Albemarle colony settled ? What course did the proprietors take? 
By whom was the Carteret colony settled ? What location did they 
select ? What do you say of the rapidity of its growth ? 

75. Who were the Huguenots? What beneficial influence did they 
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have on the colony ? Wliat was the ** Grand Model " ? How was it 
unfitted for a new countrj ? How was it received ? Wliat were the 
relations between the proprietors and settlers ? How were the difficul- 
ties ended ? How came Carolina to be divided ? 

76. By what coincidence is Georgia linked with Washington ? With 
what intention was this colonj planned? Character of the settlers? 
Bestrictions of the trustees ? Result ? 

7T. How manj inter-colonial wars were there? If you include the 
Spanish war? (Seep. 80, note.) Duration of King William's war? 
Cause ? Describe the Indian attacks upon the colonists. Tell the 
story of Mrs. Dustin. 

78. What attacks were made by the colonists in return ? Were they 
successful ? What was the result of the war? 

79. Length of Queen Anne's war? Cause? Where was the war 
mainly fought ? Effect upon New England ? What attack by the col- 
onists at the south ? At the north ? Tell the story of Mrs. Williams. 

80. Result of the war? Length of King George's war? Cause? 
Principal event ? Give an account of the capture of Louisburg. Of 
the Spanish war. 

81. Result of the war? Length of the French and Indian war? 
Causf? Occasions of quarrel? 

82. Give an account of Washington's journey to Lake Erie. Bia 
return. Result of his journey. 

83. What did the French do in the spring ? The Virginia troops 
under Washington? Fate of Jumonville? Give an account of the 
capture of Fort Necessity by the French. Who fired the first gun of 
this war ? Name the five objective points of this war. 

84. Why were they so obstinately attacked and defended ? Give an 
account of the defeat of General Braddqck. Character of Braddock. 
Conduct of Washington. 

85. Give an account of the second expeaition. Who finally captured 
the fort ? What city now occupies its site ? What was the principal 
cause of the easy capture of the fort ? (See p. 87, note.) What sue 
cess did the English meet in Acadia ? What cruel act disgraced their 
victory ? What attempt was made on Louisburg ? Who finally cap- 
tured it ? 

86. Describe the battle of Lake George. Who earned the glory of 
this victory and who got it ? Tell the story of Dieskau's death. The 
fate of Fort WOliam Henry. Describe the attack on Fort Ticonderoga 
by Abercrombie. 

87. When were both forts captured? Describe the two attempts to 
capture Niagara. Who forced it to surrender ? In what year did these 
successes occur ? Describe the difficulties which General Wolfe met in 
his attack on Quebec. 

88| 89. How did he overcome them? Desoibe the battle on the 
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Plains of Abraham. Wliat was the result of the battle ? The condi- 
tions of x>eace? 

90. Cause of Pontiac's war? Result? Fate of Pontiac? What 
stratagems did the Indians use? Effects of the French and Indian 
war? 

91. How did the British officers treat the colonial officers ? Condition 
of the colonies ? How many kinds of government ? Name and define 
each. 

92. How many colleges? Did the English government support 
educational interests ? • Condition of agriculture t Manu&ctures ? 

93 Commerce ? Was money plenty ? Were there many books or 
papers ? How did the people travel ? 

94 Tell something about the first public conveyance. Condition of 
morals in New England. Name some peculiar customs. Some rigid 
laws. Who was entitled to the prefix Mr.? What were common 
people called ? Laws with regard to drinking ? Using tobacco ? 

95. Tell something of the habits of the people in New York. What 
customs familiar to us are of Dutch origin ? How did the style of liv- 
ing at the south differ from that at the north ? 

96. Describe a southern plantation. What is said of Mount Vernon 
flour ? Of the luxurious living ? State of education in New England ? 
Tell something of the support given to schools. 

97. Of the founding of Yale College. Of their town meetings. Of 
the state of education in the middle colonies. How were the ministers' 
salaries met ? 

98. What was the state of education in the southern colonies ? Pro- 
vision made for public worship ? Give some idea of the early Virginia 
laws concerning worship. 

THIRD EPOCH. 

101. How did England treat the colonies? Give some illustrations. 

102. What was the tendency of this course of conduct ? What was 
the direct cause of war? What were Writs of Assistance? The 
Stamp Act? t4i1 the story of Patrick Henry. 

103. What efforts were made to resist the law ? What effect did they 
have on the English government ? Was this permanent ? What was 
the Mutiny Act ? Why was it passed ? 

104. How was it received by the colonists? Tell about the Boston 
Massacre. When ? The Boston Tea Party. Why was the tea thrown 
overboard ? For what is Faneuil Hall noted ? What did the English 
now do ? 

106, 107. What parties were formed ? What action did the colonists 
take ? When and where was the " First Continental Congress " held ? 
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What action did it take ? When and where was the first blood spilled ? 
Describe how the battle of Lexington occurred. 

106, 109. Effects of this battle. Tell how the battle of Banker Hill 
occurred. Describe it. Tell something of '* Old Put." 

110. Effect of the battle. Describe the death of General Warren. 
Give some account of Ethan Allen. Why were the New Hampdiire 
Grants so called ? Describe the capture of Ticonderoga. 

111. Meeting of Second Continental Congress. Its action. What 
was the condition of the armj ? What expedition was undertaken 
against Canada? 

112. Describe the attack upou Quebec Its end. How were the 
British forced to leave Boston ? 

113. How had they treated the Boston people? The Boston bojs? 
Describe the attack on Fort Moultrie. Its effect. Tell the stoiy of 
Sergeant Jasper. 

114 When was the Declaration of Independence adopted? How 
many colonies voted for it? Tell the story of the old '* liberty bell." 
How did the campaign near New York occur? Describe the battle of 
Long Island. 

115. What decided it in favor of the English? By what providen- 
tial circumstance did the Americans escape ? What were the prison 
ships ? Who were the Hessians ? Tell the story of Nathan Hale. 

116, 117. What battles occurred while Washington was falling back ? 
Describe his retreat through New Jersey. How did he escape ? What 
general was captured by the enemy ? What was the condition of the 
country? Describe the battle of Trenton. Tell the story of Rail. 

118. The effect of this battle. Name the battles of 1776 in order. 
Describe the battle of Princeton. What providential circumstance 
favored the attack ? 

119. How did the battle of Brandywine occur? Describe it. What 
decided it in favor of the English ? What previous battle did it resem- 
ble ? Give some account of La Fayette. 

120, 121. Describe the battle of Germantown. Why did the Ameri- 
cans fail ? How did the campaign in Pennsylvania close ? What dis- 
astrous attempt was made by the British at the north ? Describe the 
burning of Danbury, the capture of General Prescott, and the murder 
of Jane McCrea. What events attended General Burgoyne's march 
south ? What measures were taken to check his advance ? 

122. Who succeeded General Schuyler ? What was Schuyler's con- 
duct ? What events deranged Burgoyne's plans ? How was the siege 
of Fort Schuyler (Stanwix) raised? Tell something of Kosciusko. 

123. Of the battle of Bennington. For what incident is it noted? 
124 Describe the first battle of Saratoga. The second battle. Who 

was the hero of the fight ? How did General Fraaer die ? Tell some 
inddents of the campaign. 
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ld5. Effect of tliese fights? Name the battles of 1777 in order. 
Describe the sufferings at Valley Forge. 

126. How could the soldiers endure such misery? What news came 
in the spring? Story told of Washington by Mr. Potts? Tell some- 
thing of the Conway cabal. What story is told of General Reed? 

127. What caused the battle of Monmouth to happen ? Describe its 
prominent incident. Tell the history of Benjamin Franklin. 

138. Tell the story of Mary Pitcher. What became of General Lee ? 
What campaign was now planned by the aid of the French? How 
did it turn out ? Describe the Wyoming massacre. What poem has 
been written upon this event ? Ans, Campbell's Gertrude of Wyoming. 
Name the battles of 1778 in order. 

129. Why was the war now transferred to the south ? How did the 
campaign open ? Describe the attack on Savannah. Who were killed ? 
Tell something of Count Pulaski. Was the French aid of great value ? 

180. What characterized the campaign at the north ? Tell the story 
of General Putnam. Describe the capture of Stony Point.' 

181. General Sullivan's expedition. What do you say of the naval 
successes? 

132. Describe the contest between the Bon Homme Bichard and the 
Berapis. What colony was conquered by the British during this year ? 
Name the principal battles of 1779 in order. 

133. What city was now captured ? What followed ? How did the 
battle of Camden occur ? Describe it. What was its result ? Tell 
something of the famous partisan warfare of those times. 

184 Name some leaders. Story of Marion. Some partisan victories. 
Death of Colonel Hayne. Effect of this independent warfare. Tell 
something of the depreciation of the continental money. 

135. What mutiny occurred f Tell the story of Arnold's treason. 

186. Of Andre's capture and fate. Of Arnold's escape and reward. 
In what estimation was he held ? Name the principal events of 1780. 

137. Condition of the army at the south ? Who now took command ? 
Describe the battle of the Cowpens. Describe Greene's celebrated re- 
treat. How many times did the rain save him ? 

138. By what two battles was the contest at the south closed ? Were 
the English or Americans victorious? Give anecdotes illustrative of 
the patriotism of the women. Character of General Greene. 

139. Where did Comwallis go after the failure of his southern cam- 
paign ? What kind of war did he wage in Virginia ? Why did he 
retire to Torktown ? What plan did Washington now adopt ? 

140. Describe the siege. Its result. The surrender. The effect. 
On what plundering tours did Arnold go ? Story told of Governor 
Nelson ? Name the principal battles of 1781 in order. • 

141. How was the news of Comwallis's surrender received ? 

142. Was all peril to our liberties over! What was the condition (tf 
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the coontiy ? Wliat base o£Per was made to Washington ? How did hd 
pacify the army? When was peace signed? What was the result t 
What coarse did ^^ashington take? 

143. Tell something of the weakness of the govenmient. What held 
the colonies together? Cause of Shays's rebellion ? What need was 
felt ? How was it met? When was the Clonstitution adopted ? What 
parties arose ? How soon was the Constitution ratified ? How manj 
States were necessary? When did the new govemment go into 
operation ? 
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^147, 148. Limits of this epoch? Its characteristic idea? Who was 
the first President of the United States ? When and where was he 
inaugurated ? Where was the capital ? Name its changes. What 
was the popular feeling toward Washington ? Give some account of 
Washington's life and character. 

151. What difficulties beset the government? What departments 
were established? Name the members of the first Cabinet. What 
financial measures were adopted ? By whose advice ? 

152. What did Webster say of Hamilton ? Give an account of the 
whisky rebellion. Of the Indian war at the northwest. What diffi- . 
culty arose with England ? 

153. How was it settled ? How was the treaty received in this ooun* 
try? What treaty was made with Spain? Algiers? What was the 
popular feeling toward France ? Why was Genet recalled ? What 
parties now arose? Who were the leaders of each? Their views? 
Tell something of Randolpl^ 

154 Who was elected second President ? Tell something of Adams's 
life. What were the alien and sedition laws ? Why were they passed ? 

155. How were they received ? How did the French difficulty look 
during this administration ? How was it terminated ? What reply did 
Pinckney make to the base offer of the French directory ? State of 
party feeling? Who was elected third President ? Why was not Adams 
re-elected? What was the important event of Jefferson's administra- 
tion? Why? 

156. Tell something of Jefiferson's life and character. Tell how 
Hamilton was killed. What became of Burr ? 

157. Tell something of Fulton's invention. Of the war with Tripoli. 
Of Lieutenant Decatur's exploit. 

158. What difficulty now arose with England and France ? What . . 
is the American doctrine ? Was the impressment of seamen general y^^^ A 

159. What was the issue of the next political campaign ? Who was 
elected fourth President ? Views of the federalists ? Give an account 
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of Madison's life and character. Of the battle of Tippecanoe. Effect 
of this Indian war. State how the breach with England widened. ^ 

160. Difficulty between the President and Little Belt. When was 
war declared ? How long did the war last ? What was the ox>ening 
event of the war of 1812 ? Describe the surrender of Detroit. 

161. The battle of Queenstown Heights* How did the naval and 
the land warfare compare ? Describe the fight between the Constitu- 
tion and Guerriere. 

162. Between the Frolic and Wasp. How manj prizes were captured 
by privateers ? What are privateers ? 

163. Effect of these victories ? Name the battles of 1812 in order. 
Plan of the campaign of 1813. What did the armies of the centre 
and north do ? What did the British do ? What reverse happened to 
a part of General Harrison's command? Describe this rout. Tell 
something of Proctor's brutality. 

164 Describe the three attacks made by Proctor. In which was he 
successful ? Describe Perry's victory on Lake Erie. 

165. What gallant exploit was performed by Perry ? What issues 
depended on this fight ? Describe the battle of the Thames. What 
celebrated Indian was killed ? Effect of these victories ? Who gained 
great credit ? 

166. Describe the battle between the Chesapeake and the Shannon. 
What were Lawrence's dying words? Who used them in battle? 
What Indian difficulties occurred ? How did General Jackson avenge 
^he massacre of Fort Mimms ? Story told of Jackson ? 

167. What ravngofl worrr committ ed by Admiral Cockbum ? Why 
was Netf EiiglHiid spai^? Name the principal battles of 1813 in order. 
W h a t mov e m ent was made by General Brown ? What general led the 
advaaee? 

168. What battles ensued ? Describe the battle of Lundy's Lane. 
What story is told of Colonel Miller ? What battle took place in New 
York State ? How did that happen ? Describe it. 

^ 169. Describe the ravages made by the British on the Atlantic coast. 
Attack on Washington. On Baltimore. Result of these events. The 
Hartford Convention. What put an end to these fears ? Why was the 
battle of New Orleans unnecessary? 

170. Describe this battle. How did it happen that raw militia de- 
feated English veterans ? 

171. Results of this war? Effect upon the federalist party? Who 
was elected fifth President ? 

172. Was Monroe a popular man? Give some account of his life 
and character. What was the characteristic of his administration ? 
What was the Missouri Compromise ? Cause of it ? 

173. Give an account of La Fayette's 'visit What territory was 
gained hy treaty? What famous doctrine adyanoed by Monroe? 
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What political changes now took place ? What party was arising? 
Its principles? Principles of the democratic party? Champions of 
each party ? Which party absorbed most of the old federalists t 
Why ? Who was elected sixth President ? How ? 

174* Give some account of the life and character of John Qoincy 
Adams. Of his administration. Was it popular ? How was the pro- 
tective tariff received ? Who was elected seventh President ? ^ 

175. Account of the life and character of Jackson. Contrast him 
with John Quincy Adams. What principle did he introduce 1 What 
was the nullification ordinance ? How did Jackson act ? 

176. How did Clay pacify? What celebrated debate took place? 
What is said of Calhoun? Of Clay's patriotism? What action did 
Jackson take concerning the United States bank ? Its effect ? 

177. How did speculation become rife? Give an account of the 
Black Hawk war. The Seminole war* What is said of Osceola ? His 
fate? 

178. Difficulty with France? How was it settled ? Who were the 
Presidential candidates? What were th^ir principles? Who was 
elected eighth President ? Give an account of the life and character 
ofVanBuren. Of the crisis of 1837. / 

179. Its effect on trade* Of the patriot/war. Of Van Buren's Sub- 
Treasury Bill. Story of the steamer Caroline. 

1^ 180. What was the northeast boundary question? How was it 
'settled? What was the Ashburton trefa^ty? Who was elected ninth 

President ? Who was his opponent ? ^ive an account of the life and 

character of Harrison. What was th^ cause of his sudden death? 

Who succeeded him ? 
t^ 181* Was Tyler's administration successful ? Did he remain true to 

his party ? What course did he tak0 with regard to the United States 

Bank? Give an account of Dorr's rebellion. 
182, 183. Of the anti-rent difficulties. | Of the Mormons. Of the 

origin and early history of this sect. Of the annexation of Texas. 

Why was this measure warmly opposed ? How was the northwestern 

boundary question settled ? ; 

184. Who were the Presidential candidates ? Give an account of 
Clay. Who was elected eleventh President? 

185. Give an account of the life of Polk. What war now broke 
out ? Give an account of Taylor's campaign on the Rio Grande. 

186. Describe the capture of Monterey. The battle of Bnena Vista* 

187. What battles had Taylor fought ? By what incident or peculiar- 
Ity can you recollect each one ? Stories told of Taylor ? Account of 
Kearney's expedition. 

188. Describe the conquest of California. Who was the hero of this 
exploit? Give an account of Colonel Doniphan's expedition. Capture 
of Vera Cruz. Battle of Oerro Gordo. \ 
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lt9. Wliat city now suneiideied? Describe the battles before 
Mexico. The result. 

190. When was peace concluded ? What did the United States ^ain 
by the war ? Wh at was t h e Wilmot pi cr is o ? Give an account of the 
discovery of gold in California. 

191. Of the vigilance committees. Of the political parties. Who 
was elected twelfth President? Give an account of the life and 
character of Taylor. How long was he President ? Who succeeded 
him ? What questions agitated the people ? 

192. Why were these now awakened? Effect? What course did 
Clay take ? Webster ? . Give some account of Webster. 

193. What was the Compromise of 1850? What did it propose ? By 
what name is it commonly known ? Give an account of the fillibusters. 
Of the political parties. Who was elected fourteenth President ? 

194. Give an account of the life of Pierce. Of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. What is squatter soverei^ty ? Tdl how the public lands have 
threatened the peace of the country. How they have enhanced its 
prosperity. ^ 

195. How did the contest arise in Kansas ? Its result ? Cause of 
Brook's assault on Sumner ? What was the Gadsden purchase ? Give 
an account of the treaty with Japan. What political parties now arose ? 

196. Who was elected fifteenth President? Give some account of Bu- 
chanan's life. Of the Know-Nothlng party. Of the Dred Scott decision. 

197. How was this regarded at the North and at the South ? Why 
was the Fugitive Slave law obnoxious? What were Personal Liberty 
bills ? Give an account of the John Brown afEair. What was the ques- 
tion of the elections ? Who were nominated for the Presidency ? Who 
was elected sixteenth President ? 

198. Give an account of the secession of the South on the election of 
Lincoln. Give a history of the gradual growth of this movement. 

199. When and where was the Confederate government formed? 
Who were elected President and Vice-President? What action was 
taken? Condition of the country? Give an account of the condition 
of affairs at Fort Sumter. 

200. Was any attempt made by the United States authorities to re- 
lieve it ? For what did the nation wait ? 

No questions are given upon the new States admitted to the Union 
during this epoch, as each class will naturally commit only that which 
concerns its own State, and will wish to add to the facts given here 
those obtained from other souroeo. v 
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FIFTH EPOCH. 

^ 215. Give an acoonnt of Lincoln's inaugxuation. Of his early history 
Of the condition of the country. 

216. Was war a necessity ? What precipitated this issue ? When 
was the first gun of the Civil War fired ? Give an account of the cap- 
ture of Fort Sumter. 

217. E^ect of this event? What action did the North take? The 
South ? ^When and where was the first blood shed ? What valuable 
stores were seized ? How did the war in Virginia open ? 

218. How was Portress Monroe protected from capture ? Give an 
account of the Big Bethel affair. Of the war in Western Virginia. 
Origin of the term ** Contrabands." 

219. How did the battle of Bull Run take place? Describe it. By 
what peculiarity can you recollect it? Its date? ^ow did Jackson 
receive the name of " Stonewall " f 

220. Give an account of the retreat. Its effect. Of the battle at 
Ball's Bluff. Who now took command of the Union troops ? 

/ 221. Give an account of the war in Missouri. What battles were 
jry^^JiM ( fought ? What leaders on each side ? What Union general who after- 
Nprard became celebrated ? Condition of affairs in the border States ? 

222. What step did Davis take ? Number of vessels in the Union 
navy? What naval expeditio^is were made? What places captured? 
What was the peculiarity of the attack on the Port Royal forts ? De- 
scribe the Trent affair. 

223. ^Ive a g^aeral review of the first yewr of the w4r. Do o oribo t he 
pseservati^i o£ Eort Fi<dEens.) Situation at the opening of 1862. What 
was the plan of the campaign ? 

224. What was the Confederate line of d ^ e nc e at th e We st ? 9nion 
plan o f a t ta ch? Where was the fi rst att at ^? Describe the capture of 
Fort Henry. 

225. Fort Donelson* Story told of General Grant. Effect of these 
victories. What was the next movement? Describe the battle of 
Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing. 

226. By what peculiarity can you reecdleotit? Howdld^iie battle 
tuni on t ho o oc o nd day ? 

227. How was Corinth captured? Describe the taking of Island 
No. 10. What were the effects of the Shiloh battle ? 

''^. What line was now held by the Union army ? Where were the 
\ Confederates located? What movements did they make to break 
/' through the Union lines ? Describe Bragg's expedition. Was it suc- 
cessful ? Cause of the battles of luka and Corinth ? Result ? 

229. Howwas Bragg's second expedition stopped? Describe the 
bftttt^ of Murf r^^eborp. Wh«M; wa^ its efiect ? Wliat coi»(»deiiw ? 
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380. What was Grant's plan for an expedition against Vicksharg t 
Was it successful? What event closed the Mississippi campaign? 
What battle was fought in Missouri ? Condition of the State ? What 
icre occurred in Kansas ? y 

231, 232. Describe the capture of New Orleans by Farragut. Born- 
oido'n •Tprditinn agftinat Roftiwfrn Maad. What was the Importance 
of-ftosm^e island ? 

233,234. W h a t p la e oo in Florida -^CTe'^Ep'torcd:? Describe the battle 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac. Ito results . 

235. Object of the war in the East ? What campaign was under- 
^taken ? Who was the commanding general ? Describe the siege of 
Yorktown. 

v^36. The battle of Williamsburg. What checked McClellan's ad- 
vance ? What battle ensued ? Its result ? What was now the expec- 
-^jtation of the Union army ? 

2^7. How did General Joseph E. Johnston thwart General McCiellan's 
plan ? Give an account of Jackson in the Shenandoah. Effect of this 
' movement. Story told of Jackson. 

'♦ — 238. Describe the battle of Fair Oaks. How was the Union advance 
on Richmond checked ? Who now took command of the Confederate 
army ? What plan did McClellan form ? 

'^ 239. Describe the seven-days battles. In what way was the retreat 
conducted ? With what battle did it close ? 

^240. EfEect of this campaign? Feeling at the North? Why did Lee 
how march North ? Who took command of the Union army before 
Washington ? Describe Lee's campaign against Pope. 

241. Its effect. What plan did Lee now adopt? Who assumed 
"command, of the army of the Potomac ? Describe McClellan's move- 
ments in pursuit. On what expedition was Jackson sent ? 
/'242. Describe the battle of Antietam. Its effect. 
t^ 243. The battle of Fredericksburg. Give a review of the second year 
of the war. v_ > 

244. What Indian conflict at the West ? What was the situation at 
the beginning of the year 1863 ? What movement did Grant make 

i/ against Vieksburg ? 

245. Describe this campaign. Its result. The effect. 

246. The movements of Roseorans in Tennessee and Georgia. General 
Morgan's raid. 

247-249. *lhe battle of Chickamauga. By what event can you recol- 
lect it ? Ded&ribe the situation at Chattanooga. The battle of Look- 
out Mountain. Attack on Missionary Ridge. Its effect. 

260. The siege of Knoxville. The battle of Chancellorsville. 

251. Lee's second invasion of the North. 

262-254. The battle of Gettysfiurg— first day, second day, third day. 
ItH ^(^. The fkttack oi;^ cWle^too. Wbftt twp contemporaneoq^ 
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events ? What was the " swamp angel " ? What do jou say of the 
negro troops ? Of their charge on Fort Wagner? 

265. Give a general review of the third year of the war. State the 
situation at the beginning of the year 1864. Grant's plah. 

256, 257. Describe Johnston's plan of defence. How did Sherman 
drive him from these positions ? NameThe battles. Who succeeded 
Johnston in command ? What followed? How did Sherman capture 
Atlanta? The effect? 

258. What prevented Sherman's advance into Georgia ? How was 
he relieved of this difficulty ? Where did Hood go ? What befell him 
in Tennessee ? Describe the battle of Nashville. Its effect. 

259. Describe Sherman's march to the sea* Its, effect. Eilpatrick's 
raid to Richmond. 

^ 260. Describe the battle of the Wilderness. By what peculiarity was 
it distinguished? Its result? Describe the battle of Spottsylvania 
Court House. 

261. Its result. Describe the battle of Gold Harbor* What famous 
despatch did Grant send ? 

262. Describe the attack on Petersburg. The effect of this campaign. 
The three co-operative expeditions. The mine explosion. 

263. The attack on the Weldon Railroad. Why did Lee send Early 
into the Shenandoah Valley ? Describe'Early's raid. ^ 

264. What Union general was now sent to this region ? Describe 
Sheridan's campaign. His ride froni Winchester. His devastation of 
the country. 

265. The effect *of his campaign. Describe the Red River expedition. 
The rescue of Porter's fleet. The massacre at Fort Pillow. 

266. The attack on "Mobile by Farragut. First expedition against 
Fort Fisher. 

267. The second expedition. Capture of me fort. Effectiveness of 
the blockade. Blockade runners. r 

268. Give an account of the Confederate cruisers. Of the battle 
between the Alabama and the Kearsarge. 

269. Of the Sanitary and Christian Commissions. Of political affairs. 

270. Who was elected President? Give a general review of the 
fourth year of the war. 

271. Describe the situation at the opening of the year 1865. Sher* 
man's march through the Carolinas. 

272. Its result. What was the situation at Richmond? Desmbe 
the attack on Fort Steadman. Why was it made ? 

273. Its effect ? Describe the battle of Five Forks. Its effect. The 
capture of Petersburg and Richmond. 

274. The pursuit of Lee. His surrender. 

275. 276. The terms. Its effect. Pate of Davis. The cost of the ww 
The assassination of Lincoln. 

277. What State was added during this epoch? 
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SIXTH EPOCH, 

281. Who became President on the death of Lincoln ? Give an ao- 
count of the life of Johnson. What was the size of the two armies at 
the close of the war ? What did their peaceful discharge prove? 

282. What do yon mean by ** reconstruction " ? What was the recon- 
struction policy of Johnson ? What is the Thirteenth Amendment ? 

283. What was the condition of the public finances ? What was the 
reconstruction policy of Congress? Result of this clashing between 
Congress and the President ? On what conditions were the seceded 
States finally readmftted to their former position in the Union?] 

284. WhyAras Johnson impeached ? Its result? What is the Four- 
teenth Amendment ? What Indian war now arose ? How was it term!- 
mited ? Give an account of the French interference in Mexico. How 
did it end ? 

285. Give an account of the laying of the Atlantic cable. 
283. What territory was added to the United States ? Of what value? 

Give an account of the Fenian excitement in 1866.y 

287. Of the treaty with China. What State Avas admitted soon after 
the close of the Civil War? Who were the Presidential candidates? 
Who was elected eighteenth President ? 

288. Give an account of the Pacific Railroad, and its value to the 
country. What new railroad is building ? What is the climate in the 
for north along the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific coast? Extent 
of the public lands granted ? What is the Fifteenth Amendment ? 

289-292.*^hat was the po]mlation of the United States in 1870 ? 
Was the country recovering from the effects of the war ? What great 
fires happened in '71 and 72 ? Wliat difficulty arose with England h- 
N^Vhat was the High Commission? VQive some account of Santo 
Domingo, and its application to be annexed to the United States. 
^What difficulty occurred with Cuba ? Mvhat candidates for the presi- 
dency were nominated in 1810? Who was chosen? GiY§_flpme ^^ ^j^^^u 
count of Horace Greeley. 

293-395. Describe the contest with the Modoc Indians. What was 

the Credit Mobilier? What was the cause of the "Panic of '73"? 

VName the Centennial observances of '75. Describe the Centennial 

Exhibition at Philadelphia. Give an accoimt of the ** Custer Massacre." 

Who were nominated for the presidency in '77 ? 

296. What was the Joint Electoral Commission ? What questions 
agitated/ the country at that time ? 

297, 298. Name, and describe the principal events of President 
Hayes*s administrataon. ^^ ^ 
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[For answers not contained in this book, see Barnes's Papular Hittory qf U. 8. 
Examine especially the title Political Parties in the Index.] 

1. In what battle was M0II7 Stark the watchword 7 

2. What battle occurred when both armies were marching to make a 

night attack upon each other ? 
8. What battles have resulted in the destruction or surrender of an 
entire army ? 

4. What general rushed into battle without orders and won it ? 

5. What trees are celebrated in our history ? 

6. In what battle did Washington bitterly rebuke the commanding 

general, and himself rally the troops to battle ? 

7. What three ex -Presidents died on the 4th of July ? 

8. What cities have undergone a siege ? 

9. Contrast the characters of Washington and Jeffersdn. 

10. By whom and on what occasion were the words used, '* Millions 

for defence, but not one cent for tribute " ? 

11. Give the coincidences in the lives of the three great stat^nncn — 

Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 

12. After whom ought this continent to have been named ? 

13. What celebrated philosopher, when a boy, went without meat to 

buy books ? 

14. How did a half-witted boy once save a fort from capture T 

15. Name the retreats famous in our histojy. 

16. When did a fog save our army ? A rain ? 

17. When did a stone house largely decide a battle ? A stone wall ? 
18 What general was captured through his carelessness, and exchanged 

for another taken in a similar way ? 
10. What battles have been decided by an attack in the rear? 

20. Who said, " I would rather be right than be President " ? 

21. When has an unnecessary delay cost a general a victory ? 

%'l. Name the events in our history which seem to you providentiaL 

23. What general died at the moment of victory ? 

24. Name some defeats which had all the effect of victories. 

25. Of what general was this said to be always true ? 

2U. When was the Mississippi River the western boundary of the 
United States ? The Rocky Mountains ? 

27. What territory has the United States acquired by purchase ? By 

conquest? By annexation ? 

28. What Vice-Presidents were afterward elected Presidents ? 

29. What navigator shortened the voyage across the Atlantic? 
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80. What tea party is celebrated in oar liistoiy? 
31. Who was President from 1787 (the adoption of the Ck>n8titation) 
to 1789 ? 

82. How many attacks have been made on Quebec? 

83. Who said, '' I am not worth purchasing, but such as I am the king 

of England is not rich enough to buy me " ? 

84. Which is the longer, the Atlantic Cable or the Pacific Railroad ? 

85. Why were the River St. Lawrence, Florida, St. Augustine, etc., 

so named ? 

86. What naval commander captured his antagonist as his own vessel 

was sinking? 

87. How many expeditions have been made into Canada? 

88. What battle was preceded by prayer ? 

89. What do the French names in the Mississippi valley indicate ? 

40. What do the names New York, New England, New Hampshire, 

Georgia, Carolina, etc., indicate ? 

41. When has the question of the public lands threatened the Union? 

42. Who, in a frail canoe, on a stormy night, visited an Indian wigwam 

to save the lives of his enemies ? 

43. In what battle did the Continentals gain the victory by falling back 

and then suddenly facing about upon the enemy ? 
44 How many times has Fort Ticonderoga been captured? 
45* Why were Davis's Strait, Baffin's Bay, Hudson River, Frobisher's 

Strait, etc., so named ? 

46. What do the names San Salvador, Santa Cruz, Vera Cruz, La 

Trinidad, etc., indicate ? 

47. In what battles had the opposing generals formed the same plan ? 

48. What Presidents died in office ? 

49. What father and son were Presidents ? 

50. What administrations have been most popular ? 

51. Who fired the first gun in the French and Indian war ? 

52. What battle was fought and gained without a commanding officer? 

53. How many rebellions have occurred in our history ? 

54. Who was called the *' Great Pacificator " ? Why ? 

55. What was the " Nullification Act " ? 

56. How many of our Presidents have been military men ? 

57. Why did not Webster and Clay become Presidents ? 

58. Who was " Rouir^ and Ready " ? 

59. Who was the " Sage of Monticello " ? 

60. What noted events occurred on April 19th ? 

61. In whose administration was the largest number of States admitted 

to the Union ? 

62. In which administrations were none ? 

68. By whom and under what circumstances was the expression used, 
Give me liberty or give me death " ? 
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64 What general arose from a sick-bed to lead his troops into a battle 
in which he was killed ? 

65. What five ex- Presidents died in the decade between 1860 and 1870 ? 

66. Where is the "Cradle of Liberty"? 

67. What historical memories cluster around Santo Domingo? 

68. How long did each of oar five great wars last — (1) the French and 

Indian war ; (2) the Revolutionary war ; (3) the war of 1812 ; 
(4) the Mexican war ; and (5) the Civil war ? 

69. State the cause of each of these wars. 

70. Name the prominent frenerals who acquired celebrity in each. 

71. Name the principal battles of each. 

72. Name the results of each. 

73. What fort was carried by a midnight assault ? 

74. What general escaped by riding down a steep precipice? 

75. Who drafted the Declaration of Independence? 

76. Who secured its adoption in the Convention ? 

77. Name the Presidents in chronological order. 

78. How many of our Presidents were Virginians? 

79. Who was the "bachelor President"? 

80. State to what party each President belonged. 

81. How many of our Presidents were poor boys? 

82. What were the principles of tho whigs ? The democrats? 

83. What party adopted tho views of the old federalists on the 

United States Bank, etc. ? 

84. How many Presidents have served two terms ? 

85. What battle was fought after peace was declared ? 

86. On what issue was Polk elected President ? 

87. Contrast Jolm Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson. 

88. On what mountains have battles been fought? 

89. Who used the expression, ** We have met the enemy, and they 

are ours''? 

90. Whose dying words were, ** Don't give up the ship " ? 

91. When was a general blown up by a magazine, in the moment of 

victory ? 

92. What Indian chiefs formed leagues against the whites? 

93. What celebrated statesman was killed in a duel ? 

94. What States were named from mountain ranges ? 

95. What important contemporaneous events can you name ? 

96. Was Washington ever wounded in battle ? 

97. What was meant by saying that " Clay was in the succession"? 
98 In what battle did Washington show the most brilliant generalship ? 
99. What officer lost his life because he neglected to open a note? 

100. What army retreated at the moment of victory because tho fog 

was so dense that it did not see how successful it was ? 

101. How many States were named from tliclr principal rivers? 
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102. Name some celebrated foreigners who have fought for as. 

103. What rendered Valley Forge memorable ? 

104. How did Harrison gain his popularity ? Taylor ? 
106. G/ve some account of the United States Bank. 

106. In what war was Lincoln a captain and Davis a lieutenant ? 

107. What colonel, when asked if he could take a battery, replied, 

•*riltry,sir"? 

108. Of what President was it said that " if his soul were turned inside 

out, not a spot could be found upon it " ? 

109. What town and army were surrendered without firing a shot ? 

110. For how many years was the Revolutionary War carried on 

mainly at the Horth ? At the South ? 

111. Who was " Poor Richard " ? 

112. Who were the " Green Mountain Boys " ? 

113. What colony was founded as a home for the poor? 

114. What persecuted people settled the different colonies? 

115. What colonies are named after a king or a queen ? 

116. What religious toleration was granted in the different colonies? 

117. Which colonies early enjoyed the greatest liberty? 

118. Which cfAony took the Bible as its guide ? 

119. In what battle was the left wing, when separated from the main 

body by a river, attacked by an overwhelming force of the 
enemy ? The right wing ? 

120. In what battle did both generals mass their strength on the left 

wing, expecting to crush the enemy's right ? 

121. How many invasions of the North did Lee make? 

122. What victories induced him to attempt each of these invasions? 

123. By what battle was each invasion checked ? 

124. How many invasions of Kentucky did Bragg make? 

125. How was each stopped ? 

126. For how many years have the United States been involved in war ? 

127. What object did Penn, Lord Baltimore, and Oglethorp6 each have 

in founding a colony in the new world ? 

128. What President was impeached ? 

129. What ex-Vice-President was tried for treason ? 

130. Name the four prominent battles fought by General Taylor. 

181. What noted expressions of General Taylor became favorite 

mottoes ? Of General Grant ? 

182. What President vetoed the measures of the party which elected 

him to office ? 
188. Of what statesman was it said that " he was in the public service 

fifty years, and neve? attempted to deceive his countrymen " ? 
184 Who is said to have used the words, " A little more grape, Captain 

Bragg"? 
185. From what States have Presidents been elected ? 
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186. 
L87. 
138. 
189. 
140. 
L41. 
142. 
L48. 



L44 
L45. 
L46. 

L47. 
148. 

L49. 
150. 

L61. 

L52. 
L53. 
L54 

[56. 
L66. 

L57. 
L68. 
L59. 
160. 



161. 
162. 

168. 
164 
166. 

166. 



167. 



Give tlie nnmber and names from each State. 

What battle did General Gates win ? What battle did he lose ? 

What battles did Washington win ? What battles did he lose ? 

What President elect came to Washington in disguise ? 

Give a brief history of the slavery question. 

When were slave? introduced into this country ? 

Name the generals who commanded the army of the Potomac. 

Name the principal battles fought by McClellan — Rosecrans— 
Bragg — Liee— -Hooker— Sheridan— Grant — Sherman — Beau regard 
— ^Meade — Pope — Buell — Taylor — Scott — ^Thomas— Johnston. 

Describe the '• March to the Sea." 

What two battles were fought in the ** Wilderness ** ? 

What was the " Missouri Compromise" ? The " Compromise of 

1860"? 

What is *' squatter sovereignty" ? Who was its author ? 

Of whom was it said that " he touched the dead corpse of public 
credit, and it sprang upon its feet " ? 

What were the " alien and sedition laws" ? 

Who was the ** old man eloquent " ? 

When was the first railroad constructed? The first steamboat? 
The first magnetic telegraph ? 

When was the Erie Canal opened ? The Pacific Railroad ? 

What President introduced "rotation in office"? 

Why, in the Missouri Compromise, was 80'' SO' taken as the bonn- 
dary between the slave and the free States? 

What is the ** Monroe Doctrine " ? 

Who was the inventor of the cotton-gin? 

Wliat is a " protective tariff " ? 

What is meant by ** Reconstruction " ? 

What Presidents were not elected to that office by the people? 

To what party did Henry Clay belong ? J. Q. Adams ? Thomas 
Jefferson? John C. Cidhoun ? Andrew Jackson ? Daniel Web- 
ster ? Stephen A. Douglas ? Alexander Hamilton ? George 
Washington ? 

What President had not voted for forty years ? 

What two distinguished generals of the same name served in the 
Confederate army ? Name the battles fought by each. 

What was the " Dred Scott decision " ? 

What waa the " Kansas-Nebraska Bill " ? 

Give an account of the principal parties which have arisen since 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 ? 

Who were the " SUver Greys " ? The " Hunkers " ? The " Barn- 
burners"? The "Woolly. Heads"? The" Free Soilers"? The 
" Know-Nothings "? The " Anti-Renters "? The " Unionists "? 

Give an account of the different attempts to lay the Atlantic cableb 
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168. Oive a history of the difficulty between President Johnson and 
Congress. 

160. What nations settled the different States ? 

[70. How many amendments have been made to the Constitution? 

L71. What was the *' Hartford Convention " ? 

L72. Wliat are " State rights " ? 

L73. What was the Secretary of State formerly called? 

174. Tell same stories illustrating the patriotism of the women of the 
Revolution. 

L75. Give an account of the Public Lands. 

l76. What State was admitted to the Union first after the original 
thirteen? 

L77. Who are the *' Mormons " ? 

178. For what is Ethan Allen noted ? 

L79. What battles have been fought in Virginia? South Carolina f 
Louisiana? New York? Massachusetts? New Jersey? Mary- 
land? Pennsylvania? Georgia? Michigan? 

L80. What was the " Fugitive Shive Law" ? 

L81. Name some unsuccessful candidates for the Presidency. 

L82. For what is John Brown noted ? 

L83. Who were the " Fillibusters " ? 

184. Give an account of Farragut's most celebrated exploits. 

185. Why waa " Stonewall" Jackson so called ? 
L86. Give an account of Butler's military career. 

187. What was the most prominent event of Jefferson's administration f 

Jackson's ? Monroe's ? 

188. What treaties are celebrated in our history ? 
L89. What President was once a tailor's apprentice ? 
L90. What was the object of the " American party " ? 
L91. What was the ** Gadsden purchase " ? 

L92. Name the various difficulties which have arisen with England. 

L93. What was the " Wiltaot Proviso " ? 

L94. What President followed Washington— Taylor— Jefferson — Lin- 
coln — J. Q, Adams — Pieroe ? 

L95. Who was President in 1812—1832—1846—1850—1881 ? 

L96. Describe the operations of the Confederate cruisers during the 
Civil War. Of the " blockade runners." 

197. What distinguished generals have been unsuccessful candidates 
for the Presidency ? Successful candidates ? 

L98. Why did the French in Canada extend their explorations west- 
ward to the Mississippi rather than southward into New York? 

199. What was the " Trent affair " ? 

200. Name and describe some important naval engagements. 

201. In what battle did the defeated general leave his wooden leg? 

202. What was the" O grab me Act"? 



Declaration of Independence. 
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THE following preamble and Bpecifications, known as the Declaration of Inde* 
pendence, accompanied the resolationi of Richai-d Henry Lee, which was adopted 
by CongrsBs on the 2d day of Jnly» 1776. This declaration was agreed to on the 4th, 
and the traiitaction is thos recorded in the Journal for that day: 
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Agreeably to the order of the day, the Congress resolved itself into a committee qf 
the whole^ to take into their further consideration the Declaration „* and, after sonls 
Ume, the president resumed the chair, and Mr, Harrison reported that the committee 
have agreed to a Declaration, which they desired him to report. The DedaraUon being 
read, was agreed to as follows ;' 
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A DECLARATION BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OP THE UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 

When, in the course of hnman events, it becomes necessary for one people to dis- 
solve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to assume, 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature^s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident— that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned ; that, whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundations on such principles, and oig^izing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, in- 
deed, will dictate that governments long established should not be changed for light 
and transient causes ; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abol- 
ishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, e^inces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for their ftiture security. Such hais been the 
patient sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of government. The history of the present king 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 'direct 
object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, 
let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

1. He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good. 

S. He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing im- 
portance, unless suspended in their operations till his assent should be obtained ; 
and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

8. Be has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation in the LeglA* 
latnre— a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 
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4. He has called together legielatiTe bodies at places nnnsnal, ancomfortable, and 
distant from the reiMsitory of their public records, for the sole purpose of iSEitigaiDg 
them into compliance with his measures. 

6. He has disisolyed representative houses repeatedly, for opposing, with manly 
firmness, his inyasions on the rights of the people. # 

6. He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected, wh'.reby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, hav6 returned to 
the people at large for their exercise ; the State remaining, in the meantime, ex- 
posed to all the dangers of invasions from without, and convulsions within. 

7. He has endeavored to prevent the population of these Slates ; for that purpose 
obstructing the laws for the naturalization of foreigners ; refhsing to pass others to 
encourage their migraetlon hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations 
of lands. 

8. He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent to laws 
for establishing judiciary powers. 

•9. He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their of^ces, 
and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

10. He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people and eat out their substance. 

11. He has kept among us in times of p^ipe, standing armies, without the consent 
of our Legislatures. 

12. He has affected to render the military index)endent of, and superior to, the civil 
power. 

IB. He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our con- 
stitutions, and unacknowledged by our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pre- 
tended legislation : 

14. For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us ; 

16. For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders which 
they should commit on the inhabitants of these States ; 

16. For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world ; 

17. For imposing taxes on us without our consent ; 

18. For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury ; 

19. For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pretended offences ; ^ 

80. For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, es- 
tablishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to 
render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute 
rule into these colonies ; 

21. For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering, 
fundamentally, the forms of our governments ; 

22. For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with, 
power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

28. He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, and 
waging war against us. 

24. He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned our towns, and de- 
stroyed the lives of our people. 

26. He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries-to complete 
the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of 
cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally un- 
worthy the head of a civilized nation. 

26. He has constrained our feUow-citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear 
arms against their conntry, to become the executioners of their friends and brethren, 
or to fall themselves by their hands. 

27. He has excited domestic insurrection among us, and has endeavored to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known rale 
of warfiure is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditionfl 
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la every stage of these oppressions we hare petitioned for redress in the most 
humble terms ; our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. 
A prince whose character is thus marked by eveiy act whldi may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attentions to our British brethren. We have 
Warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an un- 
warrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice and 
magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred to dis- 
avow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections and cor- 
respondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our separation, and 
hold them as we hold the rest of mankind— enemies in war ; in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, in general 
Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare that these united colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and that all political connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally^issolved, and that, as free and independent 
States, they have full power to levy war^onclnde peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and do all other acts and things which independent States may of right 
CO. And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. 

The foregoing declaration was, by order of Congress, engrossed, and signed by the 
following members : 

JOHN HANCOCK. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
JosiAH Babtlbtt, 
William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 
Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, 
BLBBIDaE Gerst. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Stephen Hopkins, 
William Ellebt. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Ro6:3R Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott. 

NEW YORK. 
William Floyd, 
Philip Livingston, 
Francis Lewis, 
Lewis Mobbib. 



NEW JERSEY. 
Richard Stockton, 
John Withbrspoon, 
Francis Hofkinson, 
John Hart, 
Abraham Clark. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert Morris, 

Bsif JAMIN Rush, 

Benjamin Franklin, 

John Morton, 
f (Seorge Clymeb, 

James Smith, 
'GisoRGE Tatlob, 

James Wilson, 

George Ross. 

DELAWARE. 
C^SAR Rodney, 
f George Read, 
T&OMAs M'Eean. 

MARYLAND. 

I^AMUEL Chase, 
William Paoa, 
Thomas Stone, 



Charubs Carroll, of Car* 
rollton. 

VIRGINIA. 
^GteoRGE Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
^homas Jetferson, 
£iE)rjAMiN Harrison, 
TqoMAs Nelson, Jun., 
Fbancis Lightfoot Lee, 
Cabteb Braxton. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
William Hoofer, 
Joseph Hewes, 
JohnPenn. 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
Edward Rutledge, 

l^OMAS HEYWARD, JUK., 

.Thomas Lynch, Jun., 
Arthur Middleton. 

GEORGIA. 
Button Gwinnett, 
Lyman Hall, 
I GaoBGB Walton. 



Constitution of the United States. 
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WE, the People of the United States, In order to form a more perfect nnion, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfiure, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America. 

ARTICLE I.^Legislative Department. 

SECTION I. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Bepresentatives. 

SECTION n.— Clause 1, The House of Representatives shall be compoeed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the several States, and the elec- 
tors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature. ' 

Clausb 2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained to tho 
age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be 
chosen. 

Clause 3. Keprcsentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within three 
years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in snch manner as they shall by law direct. The num« 
ber of representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each State 
shall have at least one representative ; and until snch enumeration shall be made, 
the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three ; Massachusetts, eight ; 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, one ; Connecticut, five ; New York, six ; 
New Jersey, four ; Pennsylvania, eight ; Delaware, one ; Maryland, six ; Virginia, 
ten ; North Carolina, five ; South Carolina, five ; and Georgia, tiiree. 

PssAXBLv.— Name the six objects of the Ckmstltiition. Who " ordained and established '' this 
OoDstltntion ? Is the "union" one of states or of people? What branchas of government are 
astablished under the first three articles of the Gonstitntionf 

Articlx I.— Section 1. What body has the " power of legislation " ? iNote.—The ** power of 
I^slation " is that of making laws.) Of what does Congress consist? 

Section 2. Who compose the House of Representatives? Who choose the representatives? What 
are the necesftarv qnalineations of an elector (or voter) for a representative? How long is the term 
of a representative? Name the three qnaiiflcations necessary for a representative. Is a foreign 
born person eligible to the office of representative ? How are representatives and direct taxes to be 
apportioned am-^ng the states? How was the representative population of the different states to be 
detonnlned ? What limit Is there to the number of representatives ? Is every state entitled to repre- 
^tntatSon ? How many members were tlure in the flxat Boom of B^ ro ae ntat tvea ? How often most 
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Clauss 4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the execo* 
tive authority thereof shall issue writs of dection to All such vacancies. 

Claubb 5. The Hoose of Bepresentatives shall choose their Speaker and other 
officers ; and shall have the sole p«wer of impeachm^ott. 

SECTION m.— Claubb 1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two senators from each State, chosen by the Legislatoro thereof; for six years ; and 
each senator shall have one vote. 

Olausx S. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first 
election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of 
the senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year ; of 
the second class, at the expiration of the fourth year ; and of the third class, at the 
expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every second year ; and 
if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature 
of any State, the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

Clausx 8. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

Clause 4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be president of the Senate, 
but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

Clause 5. The Senate shall choose their other ofiScers, and also a president pro 
tempore^ in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office of 
President of the United States. 

Clause 6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments : when 
Bitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the Presidoit of 
the United States is tri^, the Chief -Justice shall preside ; and no person shall be con- 
vicled without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present 

Clause 7. Judgment in cases of impeachment.shall not extend further than to re- 
moval flrom office, and disqualification to hold and ei^oy any office of honor, trust, or 
profit under the United States ; but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable 
and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, accordiog to law. 

SECTION IV.— Clause 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
senators and representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof ; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing senators. 

Clause 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meet- 
ing shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint a 
different day. 



the Census be taken? How are vacancies in the House to be filled? Who elect the officers of the 
House? What body has the sole power of impeachment? {Noten. — ^The first census was taken in 
17% ; the " ratio of representation " being one representative for 33,UU0 persons. The number of 
representatives is fixed by law each decade. It is now (I^^) 325, and the *' ratio of representation," 
in accordance with the census of 1880, is 151,912 persons for each representative. In March of uie 
odd year there is a new House of Representatives. Each organized territory has a delegate who 
can sit |n the House, but not vote. The states are each divided, by its own laws, into congressional 
districts, as many as the ntunber of representatives to which it is entitled : and the electors in each 
one of these vote for their representative. The phrase ** all other persons " meant '* slaves " ; but 
this has been amended by the XlVth Amendment. Tlie speaker is always a member of the Bouse ; 
the clerk, sergeant-at-arms, chaplain, etc., are not members. To impeach an officer is to accuse 
him of official misconduct.) 

Section 3. Of how many members does the Senate of the United States consist? , Who elect the 
senators? What is a senator's term of office? Explain the classification originally made. What 
was the object ? How are vacancies filled ? State the three qualifications nece.«(8ary for a senator. 
Who is the president of the Senate? When only can he vote? Who chooses the other officers of 
the Senate? When can the Senate choose a president »ro <e»>jx)> e (for the time being)? What 
'* sole power " does the Senate possess? Who presides when the l^esident of the United States is 
impeached ? What number is needed to convict ? What penalties can be inflicted in case of con- 
viction ? Is a person so convicted liable to a trial-at-law for the sam^ offence ? 

Section 4. Who prescribes the "■ time, place and manner '' of electing representatives and sena* 
tors ? What powei has Congress over the state regulations ? How ^ften, ana when, must Congren 
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SECnOK v.— CL4trai 1. Each bonM ehaU be the judge of the elections, letarDi, 
and qnaiifications of its own membera, and a nuOorltj of each shaU constitute a qno- 
rum to do bosinees ; bnt a smaller nnmber may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, and nnder 
such penalties, as each hoose may provide. 

Clausk 2. Each honse may determine the mles of its proceedings, pnnish its mem- 
bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concorrenceof two-thirds, expel a member. 

Clausv 3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require secrecy, and 
the yeas and nays of the members of either house on any question shall, at the desire 
of one-flfth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

Clacjsb 4. Neither house, during the session of Ckmgress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, ac^oum for more than three days, nor to any other place than that in 
-which the two houses shall be sitting: 

SECTION VI.— Clause 1. The senators and repxescntatlves shall receive a com- 
pensation ibr their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury of 
the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the session of their respec- 
tive houses, and in going to and returning from the same ; and for any speech or 
debate in either house, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

Clause 2. No senator or repreeientative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United States, 
'Which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased, 
during such time ; and no person holding any office under the United States shall be 
a member of either house during his continuance in office. 

SECTION yn.— Clause 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments, as on 
other bills. 

Clause 2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of the United 
States ; if be approve, he shall sign it, but If not, he shall return it, with his objec- 
tions, to that house in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections 
at kiige on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration, 
two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the 
objections, to the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if ap- 
proved by twq-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But in all such cases the 
votes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the per- 
sons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house re- 
spectively. If any bUl shall not be returned by the President within ten days (Sunday 
excepted) after it shaU have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like 

meet? (JTofe — Cnnirress hnn prescribed that oenators shall be chosen in the fnlloidng manner : 
The Legislature elected last before the end of »he senatorial term, on the second Tnesday after its 
first session, shall choose the next senator. The two branches of the Legislature shall meet sep- 
aratelr and vote viva voce. They shall then assemble together, and if thmr agree on an j person, he 
shall be considered duly elected : if they disagree, the joint meeting shall vote vivtt voce from day 
to day, at 12 v.. ontil a choice is made.) 

StriixM 6. Who deci'ies upon the "elections, retnms and qnaliflcatlons '* of the representatives 
and of the senators? What nnmber of the members is necessary for a qnorum (needed to do busi- 
ness)? What bnsiness can a minority transact? What power is given each House of Congress of 
making and enforcing rules ? What Is the law with regard to keeping and publishing a Journal of 
the proceedings? When mnKt the yeas and nays be entered on the journal f What restriction it 
there upon the time and place of adjournment? 

' Seetion 6. Who fixes and pays the salaries of members of Congress ? What special privileges are 
granted to members of Congress? To what offices are membm of Congress ineligible? Can a 
Congressman h'>ld another office at the same time? 

Berlioti 7- What bills roust originate in thft House of Representatives? What authority is given 
the f^ate with regard to such bills ? Describe the three ways in which a bill may beoome a law—" 
a> With the rresident'a cooctureaee ; (^ over his veto (I forbid) ; sod ($ by noa-retom within ten 
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manner as if he had signed it, nnlese the Congress by their adjournment prereni its 
retom, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Clause 8. Every order, resolation, or vote to which the concarrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question of adjonm- 
anent) shall be presented to the President of the United States ; and before the same 
shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be 
repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and Hoase of Representatives, according4o the 
roles and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

SECTION yni.--CLAU8B l. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States ; bat all duties, imposts, and cxciset 
shall be uniform throa<i;Uout the United States ; 

Clause 2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 

'Clause 3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, ai.d among the flereia] 
States, and with the Indian tribes ; 

Clause 4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform Isws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States ; 

Clause 5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures ; 

Clause 6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and cur- 
rent coin of the United States ; 

Clause 7. To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 

Clause 8. To promote the progress of pcicnce and useful arts, by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their ret^pcctive writings 
and discoveries ; 

Clause 9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

Clause 10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, 
and offences against the law of nations ; 

Clause 11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and rcprlE&l, and make rules 
ooncerning captures on land and water ; 

Clause 12. To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than two years ; 

Clause 18. To provide and maintain a navy ; 

Clause 14. To make rules for the government and regnlation of the land and naval 
forces; 

Clause 15. To provide Ibr callin<^ forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions ; 



, days? What "orders, resolntion* and votes" must be submitted to thcPrcJ^Mcnl? What Hth« 
object of this provision? (Notes.— In case a vacancy occurs in the senatoiial representation of any 
state, the governor of the state can appoint a senator to fill the place, who can hold oflSre only until 
the next session of the Legislature. The method of representation in the Sernte gives in that body 
perfect equality to all the states. Rhode Island having the same power as Virginia. A senator is 
chosen by the Legislature, a representative by the p»ople : a se;iator serves for six years, a repre- 
sentative for two. The Senate tries an oflBrer for misconduct, but he must be impeached byth« 
House of Representatives. The salary of a Congressman is now $5,(iil0 per year, a-id mileage (2D 
cents per mile for every mile of travel by the usual route in coming and poing). Tho xneaker of the 
House has double a member's salary, and the pre-sident of the Senate has a salary of f'^.'W'O. One- 
third of the Senate retire from office every two years. By the terra " a Congress " i«« nieant the 
bodv of senators and represent ati^^es holding oflBce during anyone representative term of two yeara : 
the Congress which began its term March 4, 1881. is the 47th. Each Congress " ends at noon of the 
4th of March next succeeding the beginning of its second regular sesMon.'* The ommif^ees in the 
House are appointed by the Speaker: those in the Senate by itself. The cU^isification of the Senate 
makes it a more efficient and conservative body than the Hoase, since in the former there are alwagrs 
two thirds of the number old members, while the House is all new every two years. If the presi- 
dent of the Senate were a senator, it would give extra power to one state, which would be contrary 
to the plan of thst body.) 

Section 8. Eighteen clauses now follow which enumerate the poKe^n ff-mr>ted to Ctmgr^n. What 
power has Congress with regard tota.xesf Duties (taxes on imported or exporte I articles)? Im- 
ports (taxes on imported articles) ? Excises (taxes on articles prnonced In the country) ? Borrowinir 
money? R^ulMlng commerce? Naturalization? Bankruptcies? Coining money ? ConnterfsH- 
Icg? Fost-oiBees and poet-roads ? Aathors sod inventors? Inferior covta? Flxaciw? Declaring 
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OiATTSB 16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and ton 
governing each part of then as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the ofScers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Ck>ngress ; 

Cladsb 17. To exercise ezclnsive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such dis- 
trict (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the eeat of the government of the United States, and 
to exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent of the Legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection efforts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needfhl buildings ;— And 

Olausv 18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for canying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the government of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

SECmON IX.— Clattbb 1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty 
may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

Clause 2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public sadTety may require it. 

Clause 8. No bill of attainder or ex-poet-fhcto law shall be passed. 

Clause 4 No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to 
the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

Clause 5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

Clause 6. No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another ; nor shall vessels bound to, or from, 
one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

Clause 7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law : and a regular statement and account of the receipts and . 
expenditures of all public money shall be published from time to time. 

Clause 8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States : And no per- 
son holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

— ■■ ■ !■■■ iiii.. ■^■ll ■^^^— -^— ^^M— .^■^■^— ^w— ^— ^— ^p« ■ ■ I » ■ I ■ ■ I — ■ ■^ ■ 11 . II. w^— ^^— 

war? Raising and fmpportlnpiirtniAB? An«»vv? Ooremment of the land and naval forces? Call- 
ing forlH the mlHtia? Orgranizfng the militia? Over what placen has Confrress exclnsive legifil*- 
yon ? What power is finally (riven f fJongre^s to enable ft to enforce its authority ? What four 
l>estrictions upon the Consressional powers are made in this section? (See clnnses 1, 2. 16 and 17.) 
<iVo<c«. —Taxes may be either direct or indirect : the former are laid directly upon the person : the 
latter upon articles exported, imported or consnmad. Natnralization is the process bv which a 
forelgn-bom person becomes a citizen- The process of nat'iraliration is as follows : (1.) The rer«on 
declares, on oath before the proper anthorify. his intention of be^omlnp a citizen of the United 
States. (2.) Two yean*, at least, having elapsed, the person takes the oath of allegiance, wher bo 
mnst prove by witness that he has resided in the United States five years and in the state where 
he seeks to be naturalized one year ; that be hft« borne a good moral character, and has beeit 
well-diiposed toward the government. The '•opvrip'ht, or exclusive right of publishing a hook, ia 
given to an anthor for "if ye^rs. with the privilege of extension 14 years longer. It is issued only to 
a citizen or resident of the United States. A patent is now granted to an inventor for 17 yea-s, 
without the privilege of extension. Any crime punishable with death is a felony. " Tietters ..f 
marque and reprisal " are commissions given to persons authorizing them to seize the property of 
aaother nation By the term " h'»fh seas " is meent the open sea, the hiirh«'ny of nations.) 

SeeUon 9, Eight clauses now follow, ennmp'-ating the pomern denied to Congress. What Prohibi- 
tion was made concerning the slave trade? Writ of habeas corpus? BMl of Attainder? Ex-post- 
factolaw? Dirtct tflx? Exports from any state? Tmde between th«> United State**? Pnytnenta 
from the Treasury? Titles of nobility? United States office-holder receivlnff presents from « foreign 
power ? Nntett. — The ob>Bct of the first clause was to destrov the f'»»-eiim slave trade or the impor- 
tation of negroes from Afri«*a for the purpose of enslaving them. In IfW, a law was pasted pro- 
hibiting the trade, and in 1820 It was declared to be piracy. A writ of hsbeas corpns in a written 
«rder from a msgistrate directhtg that a certain person shall be brought bpfore him : its object i« to 
^ard against false imprisonment or trial in a prejudiced conrt. A bill of attairder is an'Eogllsh 
term, meaning an act which without trial inflicts oeath for treason : attainder of treason cannot in 
the United States work " cffrraption of blood " so ns to prevent a person fr<^m transmitting lands to 
his dcsccadanti. An ex-poit-facto law mak«s an act crimiaal or penal which was not so at the tioie 
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SECTION X.— Clausx 1. No State shall enter into any treaty* alliance, orcon/ede^ 
ation ; grant letters of maiqne and reprisal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass acy bill of at- 
tainder, ex-post-facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any 
title of nobUity. 

Claitsb 2. No Stato shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any impost or 
duties on imports or exports, except wtiat may be absolutely necessary for execatisg 
its inspection laws ; and the net produce of all duties and impost, laid by any State 
on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States ; and 
all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

CuLUSB 8. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, 
keep troops, or shipsH>f-war, in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war* unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II.— Executive Department. 

SECTION I.— Clausb 1. The cxecntivo por-cr shall bo vested in a President of the 
United States of America. lie shall hold his o£9ce during the term of four years, 
and, together with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be elected, as 
follows : 

Clausb 2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of senators and representa- 
tives to which the State may bo entitled in the Congress ; but no senator or repre- 
sentative, or person holding an office of trust or proUt under the United States, shall 
be appointed an elector. 

Clause 8. The Congress nuiy determine the ti:ne of choosing the electors, and the 
day on which they shall give their votes ; which day shall be the same throughout 
the United States. 

CuLUSE 4. No person except a naturaUbom citizen, or a citizen of the United States 
at the time of tho adoption of this Constitution, shall bo eligible to the office of Pres- 
ident ; neither t^hall any person be eligible to that olHco who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years resident within the United 
States. 

Clause 5. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resig- 
nation, or inability to dif>chnrge the powers and duties of tho said office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and Vice-Pres- 
ident, declaring what officer shall then act as President ; and such officer shall act 
accordingly until the disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

it WAK cntnmlMed. K United StateH office-holder, wishing to accept k present or distinction offered 
him by any forefgn power, mast auk permission of Conicress before he can receive it) 

Sertinn 111 Three clan«es now follow enumerating the rmcern denied to the etveml State». What 
prohibition wax made with regard to treaties f Letters of marqne and reprisal ? Coinage of money ? 
iH^ning billn of credit (hills to cirrnlnte as money)? Making any other legal tender thaii ^Id or 
^ilver? A bill of attainder? An ex-p«Rt-facto law? The impairing of contracts? Tides of nobil* 
Ity ? Tmpnftt* ? Keeping troops ? Making peace or war ? 

^ RTioiX II.— Serftoa 1. In whom is tho executive power vested? (iVofe.— The execntive power 
i« that of executing the laws.) Row long is the President's term of office? The Vice-Preeldent*«t. 
Who nr*' the prenidenlial electorti f How many are there from each state? Who are ineligible to the 
office r Dennrihe the method of electinpr a President, as origin«'lly directed by the Constitution. ilMm. 
—This >m« been fnperseded by the Xllth Amendment.) What power has Congress over the elec- 
tors ? What are the necessarr qualiflcations for the office of President ? In case of a vacancy ^bo 
would become PreHdent ? (JVbC«.— In case of a vacancy in tho office of both President and vice- 
Prcddent. the president p- o tempm-e of the Senate, and in case of a vncancy In that office, then Ibe 
s»»<»«ke'' c»f ih«* House wouli net ss President. The electors are now chosen on " the Tuesday next 
after the fi « MoT>diiy In the Inst Navcmber ' of each presidential term of office. The electors meet 
to oa.«t ihoir ballots, generally «t the capital of each estate, on " the first Wednesday in the lart 
December '* cf each presidential term of office. When the plan of choosing electors was origiMilly 
ihdopted it was intended to chooso good men who ahould themselves select the President; bat It aooo 
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CLAtJSE 6. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a compeiiflft> 
tion which shall neither be incr^tsed nor diminished daring the period for which he 
sliall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that period any other emohi- 
ment from the United States, or any of them. 

Ci^TTSB 7. Before he enter on the execution of his ofSce, he shall take the following 
oath or afOrmation :— " I do solemnly swear (or aflSrm) that I will f aithftally execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitntion of the United States." 

SECTION n.— Clause 1. The President sliall be commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, when called 
into the actnal service of the United States ; he may require the opinion, in writing, 
of the principal officer in each of the executive departments, npon any subject relating 
to the duties of their respective offices ; and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

CiiATJSE 3. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present concur ; and he shall 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by law ; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in 
the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

Clause 3. The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen 
during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at the 
end of their next session. 

SBCnON m.— He sliall from time to time give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as ho shall 
judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
houses, or either of them, and in case cf disagreement between them with respect to 
the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as ho shall think proper ; 
he shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take care that the 
laws be foithfhlly executed, and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

SBCTION rv.— The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction of treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 



ARTICLE III.— Judicial Department. 

SBCmON I.— The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may i^om time to time 

came about that the electors were pledged to their respective candidates before their own election. 
The President's salary i6 $50,000 per year, together with the use of the White House.) Can the 
salary of a President be changed daring his term of office ? Can he receive any other emolument 
from the national or any state government ? Repeat the President's oath of office. 

Section 2. Three clauses now follow enumerating the powers granted to the Pretiident. What 
authority has the President over the United States army and navy f State militia? The chief officers 
of the different executive departments ? (See note, p. 151.) Reprieves and pardons? The making 
of treaties? Appointment of ambassadors? Judges of the Supreme Court, etc.? Filling vacan- 
cies? 

Section 3. Defines the dvtieti of ike Pregident. Name these duties with regard (1)) to Congress, CZ) 
to ambassadors, and (3) to United States officers? (Note. — Washington and Adams in person 
read their messages to Congress ; the present plan of sending the message by a private secretary 
was commenced by Jefferson.) 

Sertion 4. For what crimes and in what way may any United States officer be removed fixxn 
office? 
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ordain tnd establish. TlieJndgM, both of fheSnprame and inferior coirts,Bha]l hold 
their offices dnrin^ good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive for thdr services 
a compensation which stiali not be diminidied dnring their continnanoe in office. 

SECTION n.— CuLTTSS 1. The Judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
eqoitj, arising nnder this Ckmstitation, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, nnder their anthority ;— to all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers, and consuls ;— to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction ;— to controversies to which the United States shall be a party ;— to con> 
troversies between two or more States ;— between a State and citizens of another 
State ;— between citizens of different States ;— between citizens of the same State 
claiming lands nnder grants of different States, and between a State, or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

CLAUsn 9. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have original juris- 
diction. In all the otiier cases beibre mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate Jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with auch exertions and nnder such 
regulations as the Congress shall make. 

Clauses. Thetrialof all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; 
and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes shaU have been com- 
mitted ; but when not committed witiiin any State, the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have directed. 

SECTION m.— Claubb 1. Treason against the United States shall sonsist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort. 

Cx^AUSB 8. No person shall be convicted of treason, unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

Clauss 8. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except dn** 
ing the life of the person attainted. 



ARTICLS IV.— General ProYisions. 

SECTION L— Full ftdth and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, 
records, and Judicial proceedings of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescdbe the manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shaU 
be proved, and the effect thereot 

SECTION n.— Clausv 1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to aB privl. 
l^;es and immunities of citizens in the several States. 
Claitsx 8. A person charged In any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who 

Articix in.—Se(Hon L In what Ib the Judldsl power of the United Ststee vetted? <^<^-: 
The Jndlelal power is thst cf interpretinc and applTing the laws.) How looff do the Jadges bold 
(^Bcef Can their salarr be changed darinr their term of officer ...... ^ „ 

SeeHon 2 delhies the jfuritdieHon of Ac UniUi SMm CwerU. Name the eases to which the jodl- 
dal power of the United SUtes extends. In what cases does the Supreme Court hare original jurfe. 
diction r Appellate Jurisdiction f What is the law with regard to trial by JuiyT Where most snch 
a trial be held ? Where may a crime be committed " not irithln a state '^ f (Jfolaf.— The SnprenM 
Court consists of a chief Justice and eight associate Instices. The salary of the chief Justice is 
$10,600 and that of an associate 910,000 per annum. This court meets at Washingtim annuallT on 
the Irst Wednesday in December. A citisen of the District of Colombia, within the meaning of the 
Constitution as above, is not a citisen of a state. By original Jurisdiction is meant the court fai whicM 
the ease begins ; by appellate, is indicated a trial after an appeal from a lower court.) 

iSecMonS In what does treason consist ? What proof is required T Who fixes the pvnlshmentr 

What limit is assigned? . , ^ . .. , , .«_ _^ • 

Abticls IV.— 5M«um 1. What is the law with regard to state reeords, Judicial proeeedhtgs, etc f 
iSkfton 2. What priTileges has the oitiaeD of one state in all the oCbert? Can a crtasi&al or aa 
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diall flee from Jnstioe, and be found in another State, shall, tm demand of the ezecii* 
tive antbority of the State from which he fled, be deliyered ap, to be removed to the 
State haying jurisdiction of the crime. 

Clausb 8. No person held to semce or labor in one State, nnder the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be deliyered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may oe due. 

SECTION m.— Clauss 1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union ; but no new State shall be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
other State ; nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts 
of States, without the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned as well as 
of the Congress. 

Cl^ubb 2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needftil rules 
and regulations respectico; the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States ; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 

SECTION IV.— The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, and 
on iq;>plication of the Legislature, or of the executive (when the Legislature cannot 
be convened) against domestic violence. 



ARTICLE v.— Power of Amendment 

^e Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem ft necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the Legislatures 
of two-thirds of the several States, sliall call a convention for proposing amendments, 
which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Con- 
stitution, when ratified by the L^^latures of three-fourths of the several States, or 
by conventions in three-rourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by the Congress ; provided that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eif^t shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; and that no States 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 



ARTICLE VI.— Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Clause 1. AH debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the adoption 
of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this ConstitQ> 
tion, as under the confederation. 

Clausb 3. This Constitution, and thelaws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges 

apprentice escape by fleeing Into another state f (Ifote, — Clanse 3 originally indnded fugitive slaTes, 
but that appUcatlon was annulled by the Xmth Amendment) 

Section 3. State the law with regard to the formation and admission of new states. What power 
has Congress over the territory and property of the United States? 

SeeHon 4. What must Congress guarantee to every state? When mnst Coogress protect the 
states? 

Articub V. State the two ways in which amendments to the Constitution may bb propased. 
The two ways in which they maT be ratified. What restriction in this article has now lost all force? 
What proTision for the benefit of the smaller states is attached to this article? 

Amiuxm Yl. What debts did the United States assume when the Conttitutioii was ad(9tsdl 
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in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Conatitation or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Clausk 8. The senators and representattyes before mentioned, and the members of 
the several State Legislatnres, and all executive and judicial o£Qlcers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to sup- 
port this Constitution ; but no religions test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States. 



ARTICLE VII.— Ratification of the Constitution. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be snfBcient for the estab- 
liahment of this Ck>nstitution between the States so ratifying tlie same. 

Pone in convention, by the unanimous consent of the States present, the 
seventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the twelfth. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names. 

GEOBGB WASHINGTON, 
H-eOdent^ and D^nttyfrom VirgMa. 



NEW HAMPSHIBB. 
John Lanodon, 
Nicholas Oilman. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nathaniel Gorham, 
Burus EjNO. 

CONNECTICUT. 
William Samusl Johnson, 
Roger Sherman. 



DELAWABS. 
GsoBOB Beed, 
Gunning Bedford, Jr., 
John Dickinson, 

BlOHARD BASSBTT, 

Jacob Broom. 

MABYLAND. 
Jambs McHenrt, 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jxnifib, 
Daniel Carroll. 



NEW YOBK. 
Alexander Hamilton. 

NEW JEBSEY. 
William Livingston, 
David Brbarlet, 
William Paterson, 
Jonathan Datton. 



VIBGINIA 
John Blair, 
James Madison, Jr. 

NOBTH CAROLINA 
William Blount, 
Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
Hugh Williamson. 



What is the supreme law of the land? Who are required to take an oath or affirmation to sup p ort 
the Constitution of the United States? Can a religions test he exacted f ^ 

Article YII. What was necessary for the adoption of this Gcnstitntion? (Note, p. 143i.) In 
what year was it adopted f 

Ambndmknts. {Note$. — The first ten amendments were proposed in 1789 at the first session of the 
First Congress, and in 1791 were declared adopted. They are of the nature of a Bill of Rights, and 
were passed in order to satisfy those who complained that the Constttnti<ni did not nifficieotly guard 
tbe rights of the people.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

BSNJAMIK FBAKSLDI, 

Thomas Motlin, 
bobvbt mobbes, 
Gbobob Cltxbb, 
Thomas Fitzbimonb, 
Jabbd Ingbbsoll, 
Jambs Wilson. 

QOUYBBNBUB MOBRIB. 
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SOUTH CABOLINA. 
John Rutledob, 
Chablbs C. PnrcKNBT, 
Chablbs Pincknbt, 

FiBBCB BUTIJEB. 

GBOBGIA. 
William Fbw, 
Abraham Baldwin. 

WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 
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AMENDMENTS 



To the Constitution of the United States, Ratified according 
to the Provisions of the Fifth Article of the Foregoing 
Constitution. 

ARTICLB I.— Cosf^ress shall make no law respectiiig an establishment of reli{!:ion, 
or prohibiting the firee exercise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the gov- 
ernment for redress of grieyances. 

ABnCLE n.— A well-regolated militia, being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

AKTICLB m.— No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre* 
scribed by law. 

ABTICLB ly.— The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things 
to be seized. 

ARTICLB v.— No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infii* 
mous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time 
of war and public danger ; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to be 
twice put in Jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself, nor to be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 

AvnciM L WhMt fmiininteef are provided eoDcernlng rellgtoiu fr«0domf Freedom of speech 

and the prenn f Peaceable assembly and petition f 

Articlb n. What fcnwrantee is friTen with r^^ard to the rigrht of bearing annst 

Artiolb IIL What is provided with regard to qoArtering soldiers upon citisensF 

ARTiOLa rv. What is provided with regard to mireasonable searchea and warrants? 

ABTiOLa v. What provisions are made with regard to a trial Ibr capital offences f 0«n a person 

be tried twice for the same criraef Can a criminal be forced to wltnew afainst himself? Wbeo 

oaa private pn^Mrty bt taken for the public use? 
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dne process otUw ; nor shin priTste property be taken for public nse, withont Jnst 
compensation. 

ABTICLB yi.^^ an criminal proseAiona, the accnsed sliall en)oy the right to 
a speeay and public trial, by an impuual Jory of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been commlUed, Vhich district shall have been previouBly 
ascertained by law, and to be informed ot4he nature and cause of the accusation ; 
to be confironted with the witneaaea^ *S^^W¥ ^"^ « ^ ^^^ compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his fatd^v^^ to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defence. ^ 



i^lM^e 



ABTICLB YIL— In suits at common la^^pMe ]he value in controveray shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by Jury shall-be H^served, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any cook o^the United States than 
according to the rules of common law. ' 

ABTICLB Vm.—Bxcessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX.>-Tlie enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights, shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

ABTICLB X.~The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 

ABTICLB !8X~The Judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or proseeated against one of the 
United States by dtiaens of another State, or byciticensor subjects of any foreign 
state. 

ABTICLB Xn.~The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by 
ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves ; they shall name in their baBots the 
person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
Preeident ; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the govern^ 
ment of the United States, directed to the president of the Senate ;— the president of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted;— the person having the 
greatest number of votes for President, shall be the President, if such number be a 
minority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person have such 

AsncLB TL Whatimportsat rlkhtf mn leeiired to the Mcnaed In caae of • arimhial proMcn- 
Won? 

Abtiolb yn. When It UMiiffbt of Jviy trial gnaraateodr How must a fiwt tried by a Jwy bo 
re-examined ? 

Arttolb VHL What gnarantee is given with regard to excessive bail or fine >ad vnnsual pan- 
ishment? _— ^_. 

Asncui IX. Doe« the ennmeratlon of certain rights in the Gonstitiitkm have say «inct vpoa 
those not ennmerated? 

Amncui X. What deelaiatlon fa made conoaming the powers neither delegated U> Ooogreas nor 

forbidden the states f 

Asncui XI. rJVbte.— This amendment was proposed at the first session of the Third Confisas, 
1794, and declared adopted In ITW.) What restriction Is placed rm the indldal power of the United 
States t Can tbe dtlsens of one state bring a suit against another state r 

Aancui XII. (ifote. —Thfa amendment was pr opoeeil at the first session of Am Bkhth Gopcreaa, 
180B, and declared adopted In 18M. It grew np ont of the contest In the Honie of BepreaeBtatlves 
at the tSoM of Jeffirton's eleotlao ; bawM not ebudhuiia the aoth ballot) Dascrlbt In ftaSlhs 



CONSTITUTION OP xl 

mtOorlty, fhen from tbe persons havlog the hif^hest nnmbers not exceeding three on 
the list of those voted for as President, the House of Bepresentatives shall choose 
immediately, by baDot, the President. Bat In choosing the President, the votes 
shall bo taken by States, the representation from each State having one vote ; a 
qnomm for this purpose shall consist of a member or members fix>m two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the 
House of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other constitu- 
tional disability of the President. The person having the greatest number of votes 
as Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a uu^ority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person have a minority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of senators, 
and a minority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person 
constitutionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice- 
President of the United States. 

qAHTICLS Hn.— Ssctiok 1. Neither slavery nor Involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime, whereof the person shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States, or ahy plape subject to their Jurisdiction. 

ia e wpw.ai Oenye.uB^ shall liavepu w et to entowetMea rtkU 'by appropriate legia- 
latiMi. 



^ 



ABTICLB XIV.— Sxonov 1. All persons bom or naturalised in the United 
States, and subject to^ the Jurisdiction thereof, kre citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they "reside^ No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or iifimunities of citizens of the United States ; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its Jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be appointed among the several States according 
to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the United States, representa- 
tives in (Congress, the executive or judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
SUte. 

SxonoK 8. No person shall be a senator or representative in Congress, or elector of 
President or Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or military, under the United 

mode of choosfng tb« Prof dent by the electors. The Ylce-Presldent State the essential qnaliflcs- 
tions of Vice-President. (See Art 11, See. I, CUrnse 4.) In case there Is no choice by the electors, 
how is the President elected? Describe tbe mode of election in the House. If a President kbould 
not be chosen by March 4, who would act as Prerident f 

Asticui Xm. (Jfote. — ^This amendment was proposed at the sepond session of the Thirty-eigrhth 
Ckmgress, 1865, and declared adopted in 1866. It grew oat of tbe Olvil War. See p. 2t82.) Repeat 
the amendment abolishing slavery and involuntary senritnde in the TTnited States. 

AsnoLB XTV. (Note.— Thiu amendment was adopted in 1868. See p. 284.) Section 1. Who are 
citlsens of tbe United States? What restrictions are laid upon the states with regard to abridging 
the rights of citlsens t 

iSbflNbn 2. How are reprcMntatives ^>porttoned among the several states f Bow does this ameni 
Art. I, Sec. 2^1aa8e 3? 

Section ^. What persons are mtdtibited from holding anj office nnder the United States? How 
may this disability m removed/ 



Xli THE UNITED 6TATEB. 

Stataa, or nudei iqt BUt«, wbo, hiring preriODBlj Mtea vi osth u ■ membpr of 
CoDgn^g, or M ui ofBcei of tha tinlled Stales, or u * member ar any Slate Le^iia- 
tait, or u an eieCDllTe or Judicial officer oranrSwie, to BDppoTt the ConadtDtioD or 
the United Staue. shall have engaged In InanrKCtion or lebellioa agabut the eaiae, 
o[ glnm aid oi comfbrt to the eneioieB thereat BaL Congnss nuj, bf a vote of two- 
tbirda of each hopw. remoTe aacti disabUltT. 

SicnoH 4. Tbe valkUtj of the pnhhc debt of the TDlted Scales, antbariaed bj law, 
InclDdlng debts incnrred for parmeiit of peaeioa and bonnUee fbr servicee In eup- 
pree^ig iDaarrection or rebellion, Hhall riot be quealloned. But neither the United 
Stafw nor anj State shall assame oi paj tnj debt or abligalion iDcorred in aid of 
luBairectloii or rsbelllon apalnel the United States, or anj claim for the loss or 
emancipation of an; slara ; but all each debta, abllgatione, and claima ehall be held 
illegal and Told. 

BwjTiaK EL Congress shall have pomr to cnfoice, bj appropriate l^iialatlaii, tha 



^-ARTICLE XV.— SioTioB 1. The rights of clHaeBS of tbq United Statea to volo 
■bad not be denied or abridged by the UDlled Statea, or by any State, on accdnnt of 
race, color, or prertons condltloa ot BerTianla.S 
Sacnoiit. COBEneashaB have power to enforce tUaartlcto by ^ipmpriate Ve^t' 
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